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THE CHARTISTS AND UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


Tue distracted state of the country, 
and the evident peril which has arisen 
to the property and institutions of 
the empire, from the discontent of 
the working-classes, have at length at- 
tracted the notice of Government, 
and strongly aroused the attention of 
both Houses of Parliament. It is 
evident that the people of the country 
must now make up their minds not 
merely how internal tranquillity is to 
be preserved, and property protected 
from spoliation, but how the Consti- 
tution, such as it is, is to be maintain- 
ed, and we are to be saved from the 
horrors of a convulsion similar to that 
which, fifty years ago, spread desola- 
tion and misery through the whole of 
France. It appears now, from the 
statements in Parliament of the Home 
Secretary, that a large proportion of 
the workmen in the manufacturing 
districts are banded together in illegal 
associations—the object of which is, 
by terror, intimidation, and violence, 
to bring about a fundamental change 
in the Constitution ; to obtain Uni- 
versal Suffrage in the first instance, 
and a universal liberation from taxa- 
tion and division of property in the 
next. The persons engaged in these 
detestable and criminal objects, it is 
true, though perhaps a majority in 
particular districts, are but a mino- 
rity of the whole community, and 
that too composed for the most part 
of the lowest, the most ignorant, and 
the most desperate of the kingdom. 
But every body knows that it is by 
such despicable and abandoned mino- 
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rities that most Revolutions recorded in 
history have been brought about, in 
opposition to the wishes of over- 
whelming, but timid and disunited, 
majorities. And even if such a cata- 
strophe is to be averted by the 
awakened energies of the English 
people, still unbounded local distress 
would be occasioned in the conflicts 
which may ensue ; and the numerous 
bodies who now urge on the second 
stage of the revolution, will be the 
first to perish in the distress which 
they themselves have created. 

When the country is now beginning 
to reap the fruits of that popular agi- 
tation, which for party and selfish pur- 
poses was so strongly promoted by the 
Whigs seven years ago, it is now of 
little moment to point out with what 
signal justice the day of retribution 
has come upon the real, though per- 
haps not intentional, authors of these 
results. It will little avail us now to 
observe that Lord John Russell, who, 
in 18381, corresponded with the Bir. 
mingham Political Union when they 
were organizing the menaces of phy- 
sical resistance throughout the coun- 
try, and boasted that the “ whisper of a 
faction could not prevail against the 
voice of the people of England,” is now 
compelled to take the lead in the sup- 
pression of the revolt which his own 
conduct had been mainly instrumental 
in producing; and that he is indebted 
to the‘support of that very party 
whose voice he denominated a “ whis- 
per,” for the means of suppressing 
that yery Reform party whom he then 
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nursed up into such fearful array ; or 
that his former Whig allies, the po- 
litical unionists, have degenerated 
into Chartists, and the town-coun- 
cil of Birmingham, composed, as is 
now admitted, exclusively of Whigs, 
Radicals, and Chartists, all appointed 
by the Home Secretary, without the 
least intermixture of any persons to 
represent the Conservative wealth of 
the town, has been compelled to take 
the lead in beating down their own 
supporters; and that Birmingham has 
been delivered over to the flames, and 
sacked, like a city taken by storm, in 
the midst of the “* peace, law, and or- 
der” of the Chartist masses, their for- 
mer supporters in the magistracy, and 
under the Government of their once 
esteemed correspondent in the Home- 
Office. As little will it avail us now 
to find the principles of rebellion and 
the duties of magistracy so strangely 
blended together in the same indivi- 
duals, that the Registrar of Birming- 
ham is a Chartist or political union 
delegate ; and the Clerk of the Peace 
for the borough, as Lord John Russell 
admitted, is still so implicated with his 
former Chartist principles, that at the 
very moment heis drawing out the war- 
rants for commitment of the Chartists, 
for Chartist felonies, arsons, and bur- 
glaries, within the borough of Birming- 
ham, he is defending the Chartists 
arraigned for offences having the same 
tendency, committed in the surround- 
ing county of Warwick. All these 
are memorable proofs of the effects of 
political agitation, and of the conse- 
quences of that trade in human folly 
and insanity, which the Whigs have 
so long and so successfully driven. 
We record them in this place, not 
from any wish to embarrass Govern- 
ment in their now, we believe, sincere 
efforts to suppress the agitation which 
they have been so instrumental in 
producing ; but from a desire to trans« 
fer into the durable pages of this 
journal, facts highly illustrative of the 
consequences and effects of revolution- 
ary measures, which, if not snatched 
from oblivion at the time that they 
occur, would surpass belief in future 


and more tranquil times. 

We have said that Government are 
now sincerely anxious to put down the 
Chartist agitation; and we commend 
them for the efforts, tardy to be sure, 
which they are now making for this 


all-important object, But, neverthe- 
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less, nothing can be more apparent than 
that the mode which they adopted, and 
perhaps have been compelled to adopt, 
in checking these outrages, is fraught 
with obvious injustice; and that, while 
it lets the greatest criminals escape, it 
involves a numerous body of their 
deluded followers, criminal indeed, but 
innocent when compared with the . 
leaders, in severe punishment. Ever 

body knows that the Chartist Conven. 
tion have now sat in London for nearly 
six months; and it may safely be af. 


’ firmed that hardly a night has passed 


during all that time, in which the most 
rank sedition has not been spoken and 
delivered at their meetings. Indeed, 
many of their proclamations, if they 
are not high treason, border so closely 
upon it, as to be hardly distinguish. 
able. In fact, the very idea of a Na- 
tional Convention—that is, an Assem- 
bly of Delegates elected by the people 
by Universal Suffrage, without either 
the authority of the Crown or the 
sanction of the Legislature, and issuin, 
proclamations and orders which they 
expect to be obeyed by millions of 
the community, and certainly are 
obeyed and acted upon by hundreds 
of thousands of the people—is itself an 
usurpation of the royal prerogative, 
the establishment of an tmperium in 
imperio, utterly inconsistent with the 
existence of order or security of pro- 
perty in the realm, and which never 
would have been tolerated in any other 
age or.country. Now, what does 
Government do with the leaders of 
this monstrous usurpation of the royal 
and legislative functions ? Why, it lets 
them go on day after day, week after 
week, month after month, gradually 
usurping more and more of the powers 
of Government, and acquiring more 
consequence among the disaffected, 
from the belief that their impunity has 
arisen from terror, until the people 
begin to act upon their repeated sug- 
gestions as to the propriety of arming, 
and the necessity of having recourse 
to physical force—till taxes areac 
levied by the disaffected under the 
flimsy name of a contribution, to avol 
pillage, to the Chartist funds ; and one 
of the greatest cities in the empire is 
delivered up to conflagration and pil- 
lage, as a warning to the rest of whi 
they may expect, if resistance to th 
contribution is any longer continued, 
Their policy was exactly the same 
in Canada; and in the cruel devas 
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tation and deep wound inflicted on 
that beautiful province, may be seen 
the fruits of that weak temporizing 
system which dallies with rebellion 
till it has spread its seeds throughout 
the empire. Like their brethren the 
Chartists in Great Britain, the Cana- 
dian Revolutionists made no secret 
either of their proceedings or inten- 
tions. They had a regularly organized 
system of delegates from every town- 
ship of Lower Canada, who held 
nightly meetings, and inculcated the 
necessity of drilling, arming, and ap. 
pealing to physical force. Lord Gos- 
ford and the Government made no 
attempt whatever to arrest and put 
down these treasonable proceedings, 
trusting always that that sheet-anchor 
of Whig imbecility—the good sense 
of the people—would prevent their 
breaking out into open rebellion, and. 
that Government would be saved 
the irksome necessity of bringing 
its former supporters and friends to 
trial for high treason. The most noted 
leaders of the sedition were promoted, 
entrusted with offices of authority, 
some even put on the bench, in order 
to conciliate the unruly mass of their 
followers; and, toshow the perfect con- 
fidence of Government in their influ- 
ence over the seditious, the province 
was left with only three thousand five 
hundred men, while unauthorized 
drilling was going on in almost all 
quarters, and within sight of the Go- 
vernor’s house. The consequences 
were clearly foreseen by all men of sense 
in this country ; but they fell like a clap 
of thunder upon the bewildered Libe- 
tal Government. Treason, rendered 
audacious by long impunity, at length 
became ungovernable ; two successive 
rebellions broke out; blood was shed 
in profusion on all sides; vast plains 
were devastated by fire; hundreds of 
human beings of both sexes and all 
ages were driven into the woods, amidst 
all the severities of a Canadian winter, 
to perish with cold ; above a thousand 
persons were thrown into prison, and 
no less than nine-and-twenty expiated 
their guilt on the scaffold! The emi- 
grants from Great Britain, who the 
year before were twenty-nine thou- 
sand, the year after dwindled down to 
two thousand ; and the province, from 
the stream of emigration being turned 
into other quarters, has received an 
irreparable wound. 

It was lately said by Lord J, Russell 
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in the House of Commons, that there 
could be no doubt that the Convention 
and all its members had. repeatedly 
rendered themselves amenable to the 
laws of sedition, if not of treason; 
but that it was not deemed expedient 
to prosecute the members, because it 
was doubtful whether juries would 
convict, and the consideration of Go- 
vernment would be seriously weaken- 
ed by the odium consequent upon an 
unsuccessful prosecution. Now, what 
is this but letting the really guilty 
parties, the principal offenders, es- 
cape, and making the law fall with 
unmitigated severity upon the de- 
luded followers whom the violence 
of the one party, and the timidity 
of the other, have roused into open 
acts of hostility? Which is most 
culpable— the stupid deluded ope- 
ratives who take staves in their hands, 
and fight the police at Birmingham, 
Llanidloes, Stockport, and Newcastle, 
in defence of what they are told are 
their rights, and what they believe 
are their duties—or the reckless dema- 
gogues in the Convention, who, though 
possessed of some talent, education, 
and information, stimulate the people 
to such reckless and atrocious pro- 
ceedings? It has been the principle 
of good goverpment in contending 
with revolutionary passion in all 
ages, obsta principiis ; check the evil 
in the outset before it has acquired 
strength by long resistance, or auda- 
city by experienced impunity, and, 
sparing the deluded followers of re- 
bellion, let the severity of the law - 
fall upon its designing and guilty 
authors. But our Liberal Governs 
ment have now reversed all this; 
their maxim is cede principiis ; dally 
with treason while in the cradle, pro- 
claim impunity to sedition while in 
youth, and only arm in defence of the 
community when bloodshed, confla- 
gration, and plunder, have openly 
begun, and then proceed rather against 
those who have bludgeons in their 
hands, than those who have sedition on 
their lips or treason in their hearts. | 
If this is the Whig mode of showing 

their tenderness for the people, their 
great consideration for the ignorance 
of the masses, and the many allow- 
ances which they make for the exte- 
nuating plea of general delusion, we 
can only say that it is a novelty in 
human affairs; and that if, like the 
New Poor-Law, it is a specimen of the 
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blessings which they have in store 
for the working-classes, it is some- 
thing very different from what they 
either promised or professed. * 

But, says Lord John Russell, we 
could not proceed against the leaders 
of the Convention, because we had 
little hope of obtaining a conviction 
before juries, however clearly the 
bench might lay down that the ac- 
cused had been guilty of sedition or 
high treason; and, therefore, we deemed 
it better to let the evil go on growing 
till it reached such a height as to strike 
a panic into the middle classes, and 
secure their co-operation in the execu- 
tion of the law. We admit the vali- 
dity of this excuse—probably it was 
expedient, and even necessary in the 

resent state of the country, and mis- 
ed as the public mind has been by 
political falsehood, incessantly rung 
into their ears for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to adopt such a course, how ad- 
verse soever to every principle of jus- 
tice. But what inference is to be drawn 
as to the soundness ‘or tendency of the 
political principles which have so long 
been poured into the middle classes, 
when the avowed effect of them by the 
Liberal Government is to render the 
administration ofjustice impracticable, 
and proclaim a long impunity to 
crimes involving a nation’s ruin? 
What, has it already come to this, 
that treason must be pampered in 
America till its plains are reddened by 
the light of its burning villages, and 
that sedition must be winked at in 
England till the minds of the middle 
classes are illuminated by the flames 
of Birmingham, or the conflagration 
of Bristol? Is this the vast and in- 
calculable progress of human intelli- 
gence? Is this the manner in which 
the middle classes have been educated 
under the Whig tuition of thirty, and 
the Whig Administration of ten years, 
for the great work of self government? 
Is this the specimen to which we are 
to look for an example of the manner 
in which the great duties of the State 
are to be discharged by the operative 
ranks? Must we always wait till 
cities are burned, and streets given up 
to pillage, before any defensive mea- 
sures are adopted by the new gover- 
nors of the State? Docoming events 
never cast their shadows before to the 
dominant shopocracy of the empire ; 
and will the new governors of the 
State never adopt any defensive or 
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vigorous step till their doors are forced 
open by a Chartist mob, their houses 
in flames by Chartist torches, or their 
beer-barrels emptied by Chartist 
mouths? Doubtless, when a Radical 
finds a Chartist swallowing copious 
libations out of his butts, the obstruc- 
tions of error are quickly swept away 
from his own mind; when he sees his 
property pillaged by Chartist hands, 
he gets a clear insight into the dis. 
tinction betwixt meum and tuum; and 
when the darkness is illuminated by 
the flames of his burning property, 
the shades of political delusion are 
rapidly dispelled. But are we to rest 
in the miserable and degrading con- 
clusion, that these deplorable catas- 
trophes must ensue before the middle 
classes can be roused to a sense either 
of their duties or their danger? Is 
the book of experience entirely lost 
upon them; and is there. no way of 
making them discharge their duties as 
jurymen, or support the Government 
as politicians, but by bringing the 
horrors of civil war home to their 
doors? Is that the result of ten years’ 
apprenticeship to self-government? 
Is that the consequence of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and the diffusion 
of political information to all classes 
of society? If these“are the conse- 
quences of political amelioration, if 
these are the first-fruits of Reform, 
we can only say that they exceed in 
bitterness any which the Tories ever 
predicted; and thatthe libel pronounced 
upon the middle classes by Lord John 
Russell as his excuse for not stifling 
sedition in its cradle, exceeds any that . 
was ever launched against them by 
their bitterest political opponent. 

But the truth is, that this memorable 
declaration of Lord John Russell sug- 
gests matter for deeper and more seri- 
ous reflections. Under the old Con- 
stitution of England, no such difficulty 
of administering justice as he so for- 
cibly points out, was experienced. 
Juries then fearlessly and honestly 
discharged themselves of their oaths; 
judges deliberately tried cases without 
the dread that the law would be 
thwarted by those intrusted with the 
evidence; Government acted vigorous- 
ly without an apprehension that their 
weapons would be broken when wield- 
ed by their arm; sedition was pre- 
vented from ripening into treason, and 
treason from involving provinces in the 
pains of rebellion, What is it, then, 
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that has wrought so fearful a change 
in the temper and judgment of the 
people, as their admitted disinclination 
to administer justice or act with deci- 
sion necessarily implies? Is it that 
the public mind has become so de- 
bauched and corrupted by the inces- 
sant promulgation of Liberal princi- 
ples, that, till a fatal catastrophe arises, 
the bonds of society are loosened, the 
obligation of oaths forgotten, and the 
seuse of justice in the middle classes ex- 
tinguished? Is it that the exercise of 
political power is destructive to the 
sense of political duties; that, in 
proportion as men are intrusted with 
self-government, they become insen- 
sible to its obligations ; that, as po- 
litical discussion is more largely en- 
trusted to the working-classes, pub- 
lic sympathy will be more largely 
bestowed upon the violators of the 
law and the disturbers of public 
tranquillity ; and that the boasted 
dreams of political regenerators are 
at length to terminate in a demonstrae 
tion on the greatest scale, that the old 
position of Hobbes is well-founded, and 
that the original ‘state of nature was 
that of general war against life and 
property? Or are we to rest in the 
less alarming but not less melancholy 
conclusion, that the days of British 
freedom, and the due administration 
of justice by its unbought citizens, 
are numbered ; that the vehement dis- 
cussion of public affairs, and the ex- 
citement of political passion which now 
takes place, are inconsistent with the 
due discharge of their judicial functions 
by the middle classes ; that terror, 
intimidation, and violence, have rene 
dered the verdicts of juries precarious 
and suspected, and that the boasted 
and long-tried institution of juries 
itself, is a security only against the 
attacks of the monarch in front, but 
none against the assaults of the popu- 
lace in rear? Are we doomed to see 
the institutions of Alfred melt away 
under the dissolving liberalism of the 
nineteenth century ; is popular inti- 
midation, political passion, or personal 
fear, to bring into discredit, in all but 
times of manifest danger, the ancient 
Institution of trial by jury ; and is 
necessity to force even upon the wisest 
heads, and warmest hearts, and stoutest 
patriots of the realm, the deliberate 
conviction, that the ancient popular 
administration of government in Eng- 
land, must give place to the powers and 
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the oppression of a centralized despo- 
tism: Is the unpaid juryman in the 
end to be every where supplanted: by 
the stipendiary judge ; the church- 
warden by the poor-law commission- 
er; the parish constable by the paid 
policeman ; the yeomanry by an arm- 
ed gendarmerie ; the militia by a pow- 
erful regular army ?—And is all this to 
take place, not only without the oppo- 
sition, but with the cordial support of 
every friend to humanity and his 
country, from the dear-bought but me- 
lancholy conviction forced on them by 
experience, that the days of tempered 
freedom, and the real administration 
of public affairs by the people, are 
past? These are vital and momen- 
tous questions. They are questions 
on which many a thoughtful mind is 
now ruminating, and which successive 
events will in all probability erelong 
present in still clearer colours to the 
national mind. We mention them 
without any wish to weaken at this 
moment the hands of Government, 
but from a deep sense of their vast 
and growing importance, and the 
conviction that it is not by vainly 
lamenting the past, which is now ir- 
recoverable, but attending to the pre- 
sent and altered features of society 
which it has induced, that the great 
end of government, security to life and 
property, is in this country hereafter 
to be obtained. 

Mr Buller lately said in the House 
of Commons, that the Government of 
the country was now, for the first 
time, brought in contact with the edu- 
cated masses, and that they would now 
find what it was to contend with the 
working-classes, whom the system of 
Bell and Lancaster had elevated to a 
knowledge of their rights. Lord John 
Russell, in the same debate, (August 
2, 1839,) said, that the state of society 
which pervaded the operative classes 
in almost ‘all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the empire, was deplorable in 
the extreme; that they had obtained 
education, without any provision be- 
ing made for either their moral or 
religious instruction; and that they 
are now banded together in a confe- 
deracy which must be numbered, not 
by its hundreds of thousands, but by 
its millions, the object of which is, by 
force, intimidation, and violence, to 
obtain a total change in the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Both statements, 
so far as they go, are correct; the 
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wide spread of mere intellectual edu- 
eation, and the total absence of moral 
or religious tuition, are undoubtedly 
two of the elements in the composition 
of the perils with which the social sys- 
tem of Great Britain is now so widely 
overspread. Add to these “ the enor- 
mous lying” by which Mr Bulwer 
tells us the Reform Bill was carried— 
the political delusion, exaggeration, 
and error, so copiously poured into 
the nation by the whole Whig jour- 
nalists, orators, and writers, for the 
last thirty years—joined to the exces- 
sive expectations wilfully excited in 
the mind of the country, for selfish 
purposes, by the authors of the Reform 
Bill, which is the real cause of the 
distracted and discontented state of so 
large a portion of the working-classes 
throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

What is the prevailing cry of the 
Chartists and Universal Suffrage men? 
It is, that they have not obtained the 
fruits of Reform ; that they have been 
misled and deceived by their Whig 
leaders ; that all the real and practical 
grievances of which they formerly com- 
plained, are still in existence; that 
wages are as low, provisions as high, 
taxes as heavy as ever; that the sway 
of the middle classes has proved more 
oppressive than even that of the old 
boroughmongers ; and that the New 
Poor-Law has deprived them of their 
rights of birthrightinheritancein away 
which would never have been attempted 
by the ancient guardians of the realm. 
What they call for, therefore, is Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, a 
paid Legislature ; in other words, the 
total command of the property, educa- 
tion, and intelligence of the kingdom. 
What they would do with these powers 
when acquired, is now sufficiently 
evident. They would pillage all the 
property of the kingdom, and divide 
the whole possessions of the wealthy 
classes among themselves. Now, to 
what is this monstrous cupidity and 
insatiable desire for power, with a view 
to pillage, to be ascribed? Clearly to 
the exaggerated expectations and un- 
bounded promises held forth by the 
Whigs during the Reform agitation, 
and to the strenuous efforts which they 
have ever since made to prevent any 
extension of the religious institutions 
of the country. They told them 
during the Reform mania, at every 
public dinner, at every public meet- 


ing, and on every hustings in the 
kingdom—and the statements were 
repeated till the very air rang with the 
sounds—that their whole sufferings 
were owing to the Tories and the bo. 
roughmongers ; that the Reform Bill 
would at once relieve the whole dis. 
tresses of the country; that taxes 
would be reduced, wages high, provi. 
sions abundant; and that, instead of 
Government acting as heretofore, 
merely for the interest of the few and 
the oppression of the many, it would be 
directed solely to the interests of the 
many, and the restraining of the few; 
that the reign of corruption would be 
at an end, and that justice, patriotism, 
and disinterestedness, were to pervade 
every part of the administration. 
When, therefore, instead of the fulfil- 
ment of these exaggerated expecta- 
tions, the people, seven years after the 
Reform Bill was passed, found every 
thing going on much the same as be- 
fore, with this difference only, that 
political abuses are far more frequent 
than ever; that commissions, prolific 
of advantage only to the Whig em- 
ployés, which in the end lead to no- 
thing, abound in all quarters; that the 
revenue is sinking while the expen- 
diture is continually increasing; and 
that the blessings of moral and political 
economy have been brought home to 
the working-classes in the shape of the 
New Poor. Law Bill ; it is noways sur- 
prising that universal discontent has 
been awakened amongst the highly ex- 
cited operative classes; and that, in 
utter despair at the total failure of the 
grand nostrum which was to have 
worked out their salvation, they have 
listened to leaders who tell them that 
nothing remains but to take the admi- 
nistration of public affairs into their 
own hands, and throw overboard at 
once the whole property, respectabi- 
lity, and education of the kingdom. 
They had no difficulty in finding leaders 
who would head this new and formi- 
dable plebeian movement; the ex- 
ample of the success of former agi- 
tation was too instructive to be thrown 
away. They saw that the Whigs had 
contrived to keep themselves in office 
for seven years by Reform agitation ; 
and they saw no reason why, by the 
aid of a similar movement from an 
inferior class, the assistance of the 
Chartist mania, and the terrors of the 
torch and the dagger, they might not 
also, in their turn, get possession of the 
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reins of Government, and become 
masters of the country, and all its pro- 


perty; for seven years to come. 
Wh 


ile, however; no one can doubt 
that the causes which have tiow been 
enumerated, are those to which the 
present alarming social condition of 
the country is owing, the question re- 
mains, How this population is to be 
dealt with? In what way the existing 
dangers are to be averted, and the for- 
mer healthy condition of the public 
mind re-established ? These are mo- 
mentous questions, affecting not mere- 
ly the future fate of the country, but 
the property and patrimonial interests 
of every individual in the kingdom. 
The first thing which must strike 
every impartial mind in considering 
the present state of the country, is, 
that the working-classes have now 
proved themselves unworthy of that 
extension of the Suffrage for which 
they contend; and that, whatever 
doubts might formerly have existed 
on the subject in the minds of well- 
meaning and enthusiastic, but simple 
and ill-informed, men, it is now esta- 
blished beyond all doubt, that Univer- 
sal Suffrage in reality means nothing 
else but universal pillage. This, we 
always said, was the case. From first 
to last we have resolutely maintained, 
that what the working-classes under- 
stand by political power, is just the 
means of putting their hands in their 
neighbours’ pockets; and that it was 
the belief that the Reform Bill would 
give them that power, which was the 
main cause of the enthusiasm in its 
favour, and the disgust of the failure 
of these hopes, the principal reason 
of the present clamour for an exten- 
sion of the Suffrage. The Chartists, 
doubtless, deny this, as all men will 
do till they can admit it with impu- 
nity, and as the French Revolutionists 
did till they had acquired, by Universal 
Suffrage, the power of breaking into 
and pillaging every chateau in the 
kingdom. But how do their acts cor- 
respond with these professions ? They 
had the mastery at Birmingham for 
an hour and a-half, and immediate- 
ly two houses were burned and thirty 
gutted. If they had the command of 
the empire for a month and a-half, 
they would confiscate, and share 
among themselves, all the property it 
contains. 
But it is not necessary to have re- 
coursé ‘to this memorable instance, 
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divulging the secret designs of the 
Chartists, to arrive at a just conclu- 
sion as to their total unfitness for any of 
the functions of Government, and of 
the enormous peril with which any 
concessioif of power to them, however 
small, will be attended. The same 
conclusion arises, in an equally forci- 
ble manner, from a consideration of 
their ordinary habits, and the princi- 
ples by which their private conduct is 
regulated. What are the qualities of 
mind and character which fit men for 
the discharge of public or political 
duties, and the prevalence of which in 
a nation renders thei ripe for a share 
in the administration of the realm? 
Economy, order, and foresight in the 
management of their private affairs ; 
regularity and prudence in private 
life ; the bettering of their circum- 
stances, and the elevation of their 
habits, by the continued practice of 
industry, frugality, and foresight. 
What, then, are the habits of the 
middle classes, to whom, in so great a 
proportion, political power has been 
anded over by the Reform Bill? 
That there are many extravagant, 
fraudulent, and profligate characters 
among them, may safely be admitted ; 
and that a majority of the ten-pound 
electors in almost all the great cities 
in the empire, are possessed of little 
or no property, and belong to a class 
unfit to be intrusted with political 
power, may be considered as now com- 
pletely proved by experience. But, ne- 
vertheless, there unquestionably exists 
among the middle classes more pru- 
dence, foresight, and economy ; more 
patient industry and unobtrusive virtue; 
morestrenuousexertion,andheroicself- * 
denial, than in any other class in the 
community. * We shall find no paral- 
lel to it either in the ranks above or 
beneath them in society. The former, 
by the possession of hereditary fortune 
or influence, are in great part relieved 
from the necessity of constant labour, 
or the duties of prospective foresight. 
The latter are so much habituated to 
attend only to present objects, and to 
receive impressions only from what 
strikes the senses, that they have never 
acquired these habits at all. It was 
upon the known and admitted preva- 
lence of these qualities among the 
better portion of the middle classes, 
and the assertion that such habits were 
universal among that body of men, 
that the main argument in favour’ of 
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the extension of the suffrage in their 
favour was founded. And unques- 
tionably, if they all possessed the fore- 
sight’ and self-denial which is every 
day manifested by a considerable part 
of their number, political power could 
not be entrusted to safer or better 
hands. No Government will ever be 
endangered in which the majority of 
the representative constituency are 
holders of policies of life insurance, 
proportioned to the circumstances of 
their respective families. The main- 
tenance of such insurances implies 
a sacrifice of enjoyment to duty; 
of the present to the future ; of sel- 
fish to social affection, which forms 
the best possible preparation for the 
due exercise of political functions. 

Are then the habits of the working- 
classes, above all, of the manufacturing 
operatives in great cities, such as to 
afford any well-grounded expectation 
that they are better qualified than the 
middle classes for the duty of electing 
legislators? Observe the conduct of 
the better description of the middle 
ranks, and say, whether the conduct 
of the manufacturing artisan at all 
resembles it, or is not rather a contrast 
to it. Look at the professional men— 
the lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
merchants, shopkeepers, and manu- 
facturers. What efforts do they make 
to rdise themselves in the world? 
What industry do they exert, what 
frugality do they exercise? Their 
whole life is one, not merely of con- 
tinual exertion, but of incessant fore- 
sight, and anxious consideration of 
the future. Their hard-earned gains 
are for the most part invested either 
in profitable speculations, or devoted 
to life insurances, intended to serve 
as a provision for their families after 
they themselves shall be no more. 
Existence to them is an incessant 
scene of toilsome exertion and of vir- 
tuous self-denial. Frugality and fore- 
sight pervade every part of their 
establishment ; their whole life is a 
sacrifice of the present to the future. 
It is in their industry and frugality 
that the foundation is laid for almost 
all the wealth and prosperity of socie- 
ty. Itis in their multitude and opu- 
lence that Great Britain finds both 
the sources of its greatness, and its 
proud pre-eminence over eyery other 
country of the globe. 

Now, what are the habits of the 
operative classes, especially in the 


manufacturing districts and — great 
towns, and what proof. have 
afforded by their sobriety, frugality, 
and foresight, that they possess the 
habits and qualities essential to a due 
appreciation or administration of pub. 
lic affairs? Is their conduct charac. 
terised by temperance, sobriety, and 
regularity of demeanour? Are the 
prudent, cautious, and foreseeing in 
their habits? Do they generally re. 
sist temptation, and forego present 
enjoyment for the sake of ultimate 
advantage to themselves or their fami- 
lies? Is capital accumulating in their 
hands? Are the numbers of them 
who are thrown upon the parish from 
destitution diminishing? And have 
they evinced, by the prudence with - 
which they regulate their own passions, 
and coerce their own excesses, that 
they are adequate to the duties of self. 
government? Above all, is the brutal 
and debasing habit of intoxication 
diminishing? Are ale-houses, -and 
gin-shops, and spirit-cellars, every 
where decreasing in numbers; and 
does the increase of booksellers’ shops 
in the manufacturing towns, prove that 
the artisans are withdrawing from the 
habits of sensual indulgence, to bestow 
their extra gains upon mental cultiva- 
tion and moral improvement? Is the 
attendance in any church, whether 
Established or Voluntary, increasing 
amongst them; and does the rapid 
growth and permanent supportof places 
of worship, prove that their desire for 
spiritual improvement keeps pace with 
their spiritual destitution? Is the 
morality of the sexesimproving? Are 
cases of bastardy, desertion of chil- 
dren by parents, or of wives by hus- 
bands, declining in number ; and is the 
fatal gangrene of illicit indulgence 
giving way before the resolute efforts 
of a prudent and reflecting people? 
Questions of this sort force themselves 
upon the mind when the working- 
classes of the manufacturing towns 
unite in a loud and menacing demand 
for political power ; and, we naturally 
ask ourselves, what proof have these 
people given by their conduct in their 
own sphere of life, and the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, that they 
are worthy to be raised to more ele- 
vated duties, and qualified to direct 
the affairs of others ? : 
The answers to these questions are 
decisive against the claims now ad- 
vanced for Universal Suffrage. Doubt- . 
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less there are to be found among the 
manufacturing operatives very many 
virtuous and upright men, and respect- 
able families. Even the failings and 
vices of a large proportion of the more 
improvident, ara not so much owing 
to individual inherent depravity, as to 
want of foresight, and the degrading 
habit of constant drinking or sensual 
indulgence. But that habits of im- 
providence, and an insatiable thirst for 
immediate enjoyment from the senses, 
are general among this class of society, 
has long been known and lamented by 
every person practicglly acquainted 
with their situation, and is now de- 
cisively proved by statistical returns 
pointing to conclusions with unerring 
- certainty. Every person practically 
acquainted with the operatives in 
great towns or manufacturing districts 
of the country, is aware that their ha- 
bits are, generally speaking, reckless 
and improvident in the extreme. Their 
employment, except during periods of 
commercial distress, is steady ; and the 
too great demand for the labour of 
children, boys and girls, in the facto- 
ries and collieries, generally renders 
a large offspring an advantage rather 
than a burden, and doubles, often 
triples, to married persons, the gains 
of the head of the family. It is no 
unusual thing for a family of this class, 
to make from fifty to sixty shillings a- 
week; and the common gains, even of 
a single skilled operative, run in gen- 
eral, according to the skill, from eight- 
een to thirty-six or forty shillings. 
Yet, with all these advantages, these 
operatives with their families, are in 
general the most needy and desti- 
tute of the community; a great part 
of their large earnings is spent in 
drink. They are almost all in debt 
to the baker, the butcher, the grocer, 
and the other tradesmen with whom 
they deal ; their wives have the utmost 
difficulty in getting money from their 
husbands even forthenecessary support 
of their families ; and it is only by ac- 
tions at law, and by arresting their 
wages, that the shopkeepers are able, 
after long periods, to secure payment 
of theirdebts. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, nothing is more certain than 
that these classes are, generally speak- 
ing, the most destitute of the labour- 
ing ranks; and, unfortunately, the 


most skilful workmen are not seldom . 


the most profligate, and dissolute, as 
well as needy, characters of the com- 
munity, 
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The magnitude of the sums which 
a large proportion of these workmen 
spend upon drink would exceed belief, 
if it were not attested by the con- 
curring evidence of every person ver- 
sant with the habits of the operatives 
in every manufacturing district of the 
kingdom. An action was recently 
brought in the Sheriff-Court of Lan- 
arkshire against a collier, for spirits, 
porter, ale, and groceries, furnished 
to himself and his family during three 
years, amounting to the sum of 
L.78:7:4; L.72 had been paid 
by the collier during the three years, 
being at the rate of L.24 a-year, 
and the balance of L.6 odds was ad- 
mitted. It may safely be affirmed 
that the value of spirits consumed by 
a large proportion of the skilled oper- 
atives in all the manufacturing towns 
of the kingdom, amounts to eight or 
ten shillings a-week of their earnings. 
Incredible as this doubtless will appear 
to persons who are not practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, there is no 
one, we are persuaded, who is so, that 
will not admit that we are rather 
within than without the mark. In 
fact, on no other principle is it possi- 
ble to account fer the enormous and 
almost incredible quantity of ardent 
spirits consumed in the manufacturing 
districts, more particularly of#Scot- 
land. It appears from the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, that the proportion 
of ardent spirits consumed in Scotland 
amounts to six millions five hundred 
gallons a-year, being at the rate of two 


- gallons and three quarters annually, 


to every human being! Unquestionably 
more than a half of this enormous 
quantity is drunk in the manufacturing 
or mining districts ; for it is there alone 
that the working-classes have such 
high wages as to enable them to drink 
it in such profusion. Beyond all 
doubt the average of these manufac- 
turing districts is at least siz gallons 


.a-head a-year over the whole popula- 


tion—a higher average, it is believed, 
than is to be found in any other coun- 
try of the globe. 

All the institutions calculated either 
to accumulate capital, relieve distress, 
or to provide funds for the future, are 
maintained by the middle or higher 
classes, with hardly any assistance 
from the lower. ‘The operatives and 
workmen benefit largely by such 
establishments, but they contribute 
little or nothing to their support. It 
has recently been ascertained, from a 
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cotiparisofi of retiitns from thie differ- 
éiit assufance offices, that the total 
niitnber of pérsons holding policies of 
life itisurance is only 80,000—a 
niifiber 86 very sinall in proportion to 
tlié popiilation of the empire, as to 
déthotistrate decisively that the provi- 
detit régard for the future, aiid self- 
déiiial of the present; which prompts 
mei to belong to these admirable as- 
sociations, is confined almost entirely 
to the middle or wealthier classes of 
society. Who is it that maintains our 
hospitals, our dispensaries, our charity 
schools, and a large part of the Volun- 
taty Church? The middle or higher 
classes, and they alone. Nobody ever 
heard of such establishments, how 
ésseritial soever atid beneficial to the 
working-classes, being miaintained 
by their efforts or contributions. 
Were it not for the Christian cha- 
rity, the humanity, and unwearied 
exertions of the middle classes, the 
operatives, who are now rising in 
such fearful array against them, would 
rot in indigence and misery ; pesti- 
lence, unmitigated by medical skill, 
would annually desolate their ranks ; 
and the ordinary calamities of life, un- 
rélieved by the humanity and efforts 
of the better classes of society, would 
soon reduce the lower to hopeless des- 
titiition. 

But tlie working-classes, it may per- 
haps be said by their advocates, are 
too poor to be able to support such 
éstablishments by themselves, and the 
contributions which the middle classes 
make to charitable institutions for 
their behoof, are but a part of the re- 
turn of the fruits of their labour, which 
their monopoly of capital have ena- 
bled them to wrench from their hands. 
This argument may possibly appear 
forcible to many persons of a hu- 
mane turn of mind, not practically 
acquainted with the situation and ha- 
bits of the manufacturing operatives, 
or the magnitude of the funds which 
their great numbers put at the disposal 
of any persons who obtaih from them 
contributions, however small. We 
ever sée or hear of any want of funds 
to enable the operatives to engage in 
atiy undertakings, how costly soever, 
which they have really at heart, such 
a8 long and protracted strikes against 
their masters, in the vain hope of 
keeping wages up, during periods of 
adversity, at the level which they had 
obtairied in prior periods of prosperity. 
It Was proved at the Cotton-Spinners’ 
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Trial at Editiburgh, in Jattuary 1888; 
that thé Cotton-Spinners’ Association 
in Glasgow had raised eleven thousand 
pounds for the objects of their union in 
a Sitigle year; and it is understood that 
that association from first to last have 
had L.200,000 through their hands, 
It is well known that the strikes in 
which the operatives were engaged 
in the preceding year, in the vicinity 
of that great manufacturing emporium, 
cost the community from six to eighit 
hundred thousand poutds. Yet the 
operatives contrived to maintain the 
struggle against their masters in most 
of the skilled branches of industry, 
for three or four months together. 
Examples of this kind prove, that 
although doubtless there is often great 
distress and siffering among the 
manufacturing classes of the commii- 
nity, yet they do possess within themi- 
selves funds to a very great amouit} 
and that itis by their misdirection that 
so little is contributed from their earn- 
ings to purposes either of benevolence 
or practical utility. 

But to bring this matter to a more 
accurate test, we shall take the case of 
a single city, and calculate from au- 
thentic data the sums that are an- 
nually spent in it by the working. 
classes upon ardent spirits. We shall 
take Glasgow for the subject of the 
calctilation, and that for several reéa- 
sons; but chiefly because it is the 
city in the empire in which the Liber- 
als will find, most completely exempli- 
fied, the practical working of their 
favourite principles of social and poli- 
tical government. Its prosperity has 
been unprecedented in the old world; 
its inhabitants, which in 1770 were 
30,000, are now 270,000—that is, they 
have augmented ninefold in — 
years ; its customhouse dues, whi¢ 
forty years ago were L. 3000, are now 
L.400,000 a-year; its harbour, which 
in the memory of man contained only 
fifty or sixty boats, now sees flags wav- 
ing in it from every quarter of the 
globe. Nowhere, therefore, in the an 
cient abodes of mankind, can a parallel 
be found to its extraordinary progress 
and unbounded prosperity. It is, par 
excellence, also the spot in which the 
institutions and the remedies against 
evil, which the Liberals have so long 
and so ardently supported, are to be 
found; and where the alleged abuses 
on which they have wished to fix the 
sufferings and vices of sociéty are 
rare. Society, from its extraordi- 
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nary rapidity of growth, has entire: 
iy thtges@h the dimensions of thé 


‘fational Church establishmient ; its 


ancient allowance of six Of seveti 
churches was soon lost amidst tlie cir- 
éumjacent inultitude, and all the ef- 
forts of benevolence in the middle and 
higher ranks, sink before the impos- 
sibility of providing church aceommo- 
dation for & population advaticing at 
the rate of eight or ten thousand 
souls a-year. The Voluntary sys- 
tem therefore, has long, practically 
speaking, been in operation; the 
efforts of the Churchmen to’ enlarge 
the establishment, were; till within 
these few years when such noble 
benefactions have been made, tina- 
vailing ;' and the existence at this 
moment of eighty thousand human 
beings, who neither go to church nor 
can find a place in any place of wor- 
ship within its bounds, proves, that 
whatever causes of evil have been 
operating within its bosom, priestcraft, 
and the undue ascendency of the 
clergy, cannot be reckoned among the 
number. Aristocracy there is none 
within its limits ; its sons and its daugh- 
ters can neither allege that they have 
been misled by the example, or seduced 
by the passions, or depressed by the 
influence, of the landed proprietors or 
nobility ; tlie national Church esta- 
blishment is small; the number of 
Voluntary meeting-houses consider- 
able ; plenty of Catholics among the 
humbler classes, and unbounded re- 
publican prosperity among the higher. 

Add to this, Glasgow is the place, 
perhaps, in the island, where the means 
of secular and intellectual education 
have long existed on the most exten- 
sive scale; and where the grand cor- 
tectives to evil, provided by Lord 
Brougham and the other education 
advocates, have been in the full- 
est operation. The cost of element- 
ary education is exceedingly cheap ; 
it requirés only half-a-crown or three 
shillings a quarter, to send a child to 
the grammar schools, less than the 
wages of a single day to all the 
skilled workmen. Numerous scien- 
tific and literary establishments of 
great celebrity exist; the univer- 
sity, long distinguished by its illus- 
trious men, affords tuition so cheap 
as to be within the reach of the sons, 
not only of the middle classes in the 
city, but even of the farmers in the 
adjoining counties; so-that no less 
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that fourteen hiitidted young men; 
chiefly from those districts, receive, at a 
comparatively moderate rate, the eles 
metits of a liberal education. Many 
other institutions, still more important 
to the working-classes, have long ex- 
isted and flourishéd in the city. The 
Andersonian Institiition, established 
expressly, as a rival to the University, 
has long boasted of professors of repu- 
tation and ability, who, at the hours 
most convenient for the workitig-class- 
es, every Wiiiter give lectures to nus 
merous assemblages of the operatives 
and working. classes : add to this, their 
professors, though intelligent and able 
men, are, from the absence of any pro- 
per foundation, and the excessive de- 
sire to rénder edtivation cheap, with 
a view to the benefit of the working- 
classes, remunerated in a manner wholly 
unsuited to their mérits or their publie 
services, and in fact kept at very néar 
what Mr Hume would consider the 
ne plus ultra of perfection in such 6s. 
tablishments, viz. the starving point: 
In addition to this, there are too large 
and flourishing Mechanics’ Institutes, 
one in the city and one in the saburbs, 
the former attended by six, and the 
latter by fourteen, hundred studefits. 
Here; then, is a city in all circum- 
stances the most favourable for thie 
exemplification of the working of the 
boasted antidotes to evil; therefore, 
let us examine the habits of the people, 
and judge from that of their qualifica- 
tion and fitness: to take the matiage- 
ment of public affairs into their own 
hands, and rule the empire with ab- 
solute sway; by the irresistible force of 
numbers. 

There are within the city of Glas- 
gow properly so called, technically 
named “ the royalty,” one hundred and 
two thousand inhabitants, aid twelve 
hundred spirit-shops. In the adjoif- 
ing subi; which form part of the 
city, both in Parliatnentary language 
as to elections, and also in common 
language, there are one hundréd atid 
sixty-eight thousand inhabitants, and 
at least eighteen hundred spirit-shops. 
In the whole Parliamentary city of 
Glasgow there are three thousand spi- 
rit-dealers. 

Of these 3000 spirit-dealers, above 
2000 are enrolled as Parliamentary 
electors; and of course must possess 
premises affording a rental of L.10 
and upwards. It is universally known 
that a gréat nuniber of spirit-dealers 
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pay very high rents in Glasgow— 
some from L.80 to L.100 a-year, or 
even more. Taking a medium, it may 
fairly be presumed that the average 
rent of these spirit-shops is L.25. 

The profits earned by each spirit- 
dealer at an average, may be taken 
at double the rent, or L.50 a-year. 
We are aware that many of the re- 
spectable dealers, who make thousands 
a-year in this great and flourishing 
line of business, will smile at the idea 
of the average being struck so low, 
but we wish to be within the mark. 
It may safely be asserted, that if the 
average profit of the spirit-dealer, di- 
vided between himself and the land- 
lord, is L.75, the gross sales in whole- 
sale and retail which must be effected 
to produce that profit, must be at 
least four times that amount, twenty- 
five per cent being about the average 
profit of that class of dealers. Thus 
it may safely be concluded, and in 
the’ most moderate estimate, that the 
calculation will stand thus, viz.— 
Rent of 3000 spirit-dealers, 

L.25 each on an average, L.75,000 
Net profits of 3000 spirit- 

dealers, at L.50 each on 

an average, ; - « 150,000 
Total annual sales of spirits, 

porter, and ales, to pro- 

duce this profit, . L.900,000 

What blessings might, at this mo- 
ment, be obtained by the working- 
classes, from the surplus funds which 
they have at their disposal, and which 
are now, in a great measure, devoted to 
purposes of debauchery, vice, and de- 
_gradation! No assessment on the other 
classes of society; no voluntary or 
charitable. contributions are required 
to obtain these blessings. All that 
is needed is, that the working-classes 
should do justice to themselves. How 
is it that the middle classes so gen- 
erally enjoy competence and com- 
fort, and that from their efforts the 
whole wealth of the state generally 
takes its rise? Simply because they 
practise order, regularity, and economy 
in their dwellings; because they put 

a bridle on their licentious appetites ; 


because they restrain present desire, 


from a sense of future benefit; because 
they sacrifice sensual and selfish grati- 
fication on the altar of domestic duty. 
If the working-classes would acquire 
such habits, they would soon be as 
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orderly and comfortable as theirimme. — 






diate superiors, and, like them, become 
fit to be entrusted with public duties and 
legislative powers. It is in vain to say 
the operatives have not money to ace’ 
complish these ends. The money exists 
in ample quantity—all that is wanted 
is to alter its direction. The three 
thousand spirit-shops, and six hundred 
thousand pounds needlessly - wasted 
every year by the working-classes on 
ardent spirits in Glasgow, furnish a 
black monument, alike decisive of the 
ample amount of means which they 
have at their disposal, and of the de. 
plorable use which they at present 
make of them. 

We have no wish—we never had a 
wish—to cast a shade upon the charac. 
ter of the working-classes. We fully 
and gratefully acknowledge the great 
number of meritorious persons to be 
found among them. We admit that 
their labour is the great source both 
of national subsistence and wealth; 
and we do not believe that there ex. 
ists in the world a class of labourers 
of more upright and virtuous habits, 
than those engaged in agricultural 
employments. If the working-classes 
even in manufacturing towns will con- 
fine themselves to their proper sphere, 
and direct the vast efforts of which 
they are capable, to the attainment of 
practical objects of real reform, they 
will always find us the first to give them 
our support. Let them direct their 
exertions to the alleviation of the ex- 
haustirfy labours of the factories, by a 
ten hours’ bill ; let them unite with the 
worthiest of the community in labour. 
ing for the extension of an ecclesiastical 
Establishment—the real church of the 
poor; let them petition Government 
for the immediate duplication of the 
duty on spirits, and the removal of the 
taxes on soap, paper, and other articles 
which contribute to their comfort, 
innocent enjoyment, and recreation; 
let them contribute a large portion of 
their earnings to saving banks, li 
insurances, and other objects of real 
and permanent benefit to themselves 
and their families; let them aim at 
eradicating from the New Poor-Law of 
England the harsh and unjust features 
by which it is stained, without seek- 
ing to return to the abuses of the 
old system, which were not less per- 
nicious to themselves than to the classes 
who bore the assessment; and they 
will find not only ourselves, but the 
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whole Conservative party, anxiously 
devoted to their support. But when, 
instead of this, they surrender them- 
selves to the guidance of mountebanks 
and demagogues ; when they unite in 
fierce demands for political privileges 
which their habits prove that they 
are wholly unfit to be entrusted with, 
and indignantly demand the mas- 
tery of others when -their conduct 
demonstrates they are not able to 
govern themselves ; when they aban- 
don their only real friends, the moral 
and religious portion of the community, 
and range themselves under the ban- 
ners of their real enemies, the dema- 
gogues, who seek to screen themselves 
from insolvency by the aid of their 
passions ;—-they necessarily unite the 
whole strength and property of the 
state, in a compact phalanx, against 
their efforts, and voluntarily destroy 
their own cause. They may be as- 
sured that they never will prevail 
against such an alliance—it was not 
by the conquest, but by the infa- 
tuation and weakness, of the middle 
classes, that the French Revolution 
was triumphant. They have probably 
by this time found, at all events they 
will soon find, that the middle classes of 
England are formed of very different 
stuff, and that they will neither fly 
their country, nor desert their pro- 
perty, at the waving of the Chartist 
torch. By continuing in their pre- 
sent headlong course of iniquity, the 
Chartists may ruin themselves and 
their families; but they will neither 
break down the Constitution of the 
country, nor gain, by the aid of con- 
flagration and plunder, one iota of 
additional power in its Government. 
A great reform is indeed wanted be- 
fore they can be entrusted with any 
share in the administration of affairs ; 
but it is required not in the institutions 
of the State, but in their own hearts. 

Lord John Russell has told us, in 
his late speech in Parliament, what is 
the main cause to which the present 
lamentable condition of the working- 
classes is to be ascribed. 


“Tn certain portions of the country the 
condition of the manufacturing population 
was not only lamentable, but appalling, 
(hear, hear,)—and unhappily this population 
existed in those districts without the usual 
concomitants of a densely peopled region— 
without sufficient means of instruction, 
without suffici-nt places of worship, with- 
gut the presence of a sufficient number of 
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persons of property and influence, and with- 
out that subordination of rank usually ex- 
isting in other conditions of society. The 
mass of the people there consisted of one 
great working-class, and of the few indivi- 
duals by whom they were employed, and 
who had but little connexion with them of 
the sort calculated to produce that species 
of subordination which prevailed in other 
communities. In those districts of the 
country there were not sufficient schools or 
churches ; there were not those means of 
religious and moral instruction which 
were required for knitting men together in 
society ; hence, then, there was a material 
difference in their constitution and condition 
from that which distinguished British so- 
ciety in other parts of the empire, and which 
even marked those parts of the country in 
past times.” 


Here, then, is at least one good ef- 
fect which has resulted from Chartist 
rebellion—one lasting instruction which 
has been obtained from the experiment 
of attempting to improve the people by 
intellectual education and political agi- 
tation, without any regard to their spi- 
ritual or moral improvement. The 
bubble of intellectual education has 
now completely burst; the ruinous 
effects of political passion have recoiled 
upon its authors. The tendency of 
political excitement to lead the working- 
classes into the most ruinous excesses, 
the utter inefficacy of secular education 
to check the progress of evil, is now 
loudly proclaimed both in the Lords 
and Commons by the leaders of the 
liberal Administration. Here, then, is at 
least one great gain effected by the 
progress of liberal measures. Truth is 
forced upon the country by the dear- 
bought experience of error—the prin- 
ciples for which we, with the whole 
Conservative party, have all along 
strenuously contended, and which the 
Liberals every where resisted to the 
death, are now loudly proclaimed from 
the seats of the liberal Administration. 
Let us hope that the lessons taught by 
the flames of: Birmingham will not be 
lost ; that Government will act upon 
the principles which are now extorted 
from their mouths; and that, laying 
aside the selfish and perilous pursuit of 
political excitement, they will at length 
become sensible that the only secure 
foundation for either national security’ 
or welfare, is to be found in the exten. 
sion of the means of religious instruc- 
tion to the great body of the people. 

To the Conservatives also, recent 
eyents afford a lesson of no ordinary 
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importance. They may now see that 
the ancient safeguards of order are 
now no longer sufficient in the realm, 
and that with the altered state of socie- 
ty, and the passions consequent upon 
it which the Reform Bill has induced, 
more powerful securities for life and 
property have become indispensable. 
t is no doubt an interesting theme for 
the moralist or historian to contemplate 
the period when the interposition of a 
stipendiary force was not required for 
the suppression of riots in the realm of 
England—when the unpaid magistrate 
discharged the judicial functions—when 
the village constable was the only con- 
servator of the peace, and the largest of 
our seditious assemblages melted away 
before the sight of the justice’s wand, 
These beautiful features must be num- 
bered with the things that have been. 
The vast extension of manufactu- 
ring establishments throughout the 
country—the infatuated neglect of our 
religious institutions by the Tories 
when in power—the obstinate resist- 
ance to all attempts at their enlarge- 
ment by the Whigs, since they have 
been in office—the unbounded expec- 
tations which, for selfish purposes, the 
leaders of the Liberal party excited in 
the country during the progress of 
the Reform mania—the bitter disap- 
pointment of all these expectations 
since the new constitution came into 
operation—the atrocious wickedness 
of the leaders of the Chartist rebel- 
lion—and the wide-spread discontent 
arising from some of the harsh and 
unnecessary features of the New Poor- 
Law Bill, have now brought the coun- 
try into such a state, that the old 
safeguards of order are utterly inade- 
quate, and the general establishment 
of a stipendiary force has become 
indispensable for domestic safety. 
That such an establishment is the 
‘first step towards a more stringent 
and despotic frame of Government, 
may be perfectly true. But what 
then? Without it, life and property 
cannot be preserved, i 
Itis of great consequence to the cause 
of truth and the enlightenment of the 
world in future times, to observe that 
this deplorable downward progress, 
which all men now see and lament, 
was distinctly foreseen and emphati- 
cally foretold at the outset of the Re- 
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form mania ip this country, not merel 

hy the philosophic writers who had 
turned their attention to this subject 
in other states, but by the political 
journalists which, in the outset, oppo. 
sed the general madness which pre. 
vailed in this country. We shall 
content ourselves with referring to 
three passages from different authors, 
illustrating this position in the most 
remarkable manner. ; 

** The Legislature in France, which the 
middle classes had themselves appointed,” 
said Thiers in 1825, 

“became from the very first the ob- 
ject of the dislike and jealousy of the 
lower; ‘and the history of the Legis. 
lative Assembly is nothing more than 
the preparations for the revolt which 
overthrew the monarchy. This is the 
natural progress of revolutionary troubles, 
Ambition, the love of power, first arises 
in the higher orders; they exert them- 
selves, and obtain a share of the supreme 
authority. But the same passion descends 
in society; it rapidly gains an inferior 
class, until at length the whole mass is in 
movement. Satisfied with what they have 
gained, all persons of intelligence strive 
to stop ; but it is no longer in their power, 
they are incessantly pressed on by the 
crowd in their rear. Those who thus 
endeavour to arrest the movement, even 
if they are but little elevated above the 
lowest class, if they oppose its wishes, are 
called an aristocracy and incur its odium,”* 


‘¢ It is the middling ranks,” 
said Mr Alison in 1330, 


‘‘ who organize the first resistance to 
Government, because it is their in- 
fluence only which can withstand the 
shock of established power. They, ac- 
cordingly, are at the head of the first 
revolutionary movement. But the pag- 
sions which have been awakened, the 
hopes that have been excited, the disorder 
which has been produced in their struggle, 
lay the foundation of @ new and more 
terrible convulsion against the rule which 
they have established. Every species of 
authority appears odious to men who 
have tasted of the license and.excitation 
of a revolution; the new government 
speedily becomes as unpopular as the one 
which has been overthrown ; the ambition 
of the lower orders aims at establishing 
themselves in the situation in which & 
successful effort has placed the middling. 
A more terrible struggle awaits them, 
than that which they have just concluded, 





* Thiers’ French Revolution, U1., 7, 





1839.) 
with arbitrary power; a struggle with 
superior numbers, stronger passions, more 
unbridled ambition; with those whom 
moneyed fear has deprived of employment, 
revolutionary innovation filled with hope, 
inexorable necessity impelled to exer- 
tion. In this contest, the chances are 
against the duration of the new institu- 
tion, unless the supporters can imme- 
diately command the aid of a numerous 
and disciplined body of men, proof alike 
to the intimidation of popular violence 
and the seduction of popular ambition.” * 


“ The next Revolution,” 


said Blackwood's Magazine, in Febru- 
ary 1831, 


‘‘ which Great Britain undergoes, if so 
deplorable an event ever shall occur, will 
not be long headed by the higher orders ; 
it will not follow the guidance of the Lords 
and Commons—it will not be directed to 
the establishment of any civil immunities. 
Power, not freedom, will be. its object; 
it will be directed against both Lords and 
Commons—it will aim at the destruction 
of all influence save that which emanates 
from the lower orders of society. It 
will be a general insurrection of the 
lower orders against the higher ; an effort 
of the populace to take the powers of 
sovereignty into their own hands, and 
divide among themselves all that is now 
enjoyed by their superiors. It will be fol- 
lowed by the consequences which attend. 
ed similar efforts in the neighbouring 
kingdom. It will, in the first instance, 
be loudly praised, and it will excite the 
most extravagant expectations ; it will be 
headed by many good men, warm in their 
hopes of human felicity, ardent in their 
expectation of the regeneration of society. 
Speedily their ascendant will be at an end 
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—vice, reckless ambition, daring selfish- 
ness, will rise from the lower orders of 
society ; philosophic enthusiasm will in- 
stantly be annihilated by vulgar ambition, 
The property of the Church will be the 
first victim ; the regenerators of society 
will declare that they take the public wor. 
ship under the safeguard of the state, and 
they will perform their promises, by giving 
their ministers, as they did in Franee, 
L.40 a-year each. 

** The national debt will be the next ob- 
ject of attack; the people will find it in- 
tolerable to pay the interest of burdeng 
which they had no hand in imposing; the 
public creditors will be swept off, and the 
industry of the people relieved by destroy- 
ing the accumulation of a thousand years. 
The estates of the nobility will then be- 
come an eyesore to the purifiers of society ; 
land will be viewed as the people’s farm ; 
the public miseries will be imputed to 
the extortions of these unjust stewards, 
and a division of the great properties will 
be the consequence, In the consternation 
occasioned by these violent changes, com- 
mercial industry will come to a stand—— 
agricultural produce will be diminished— 
the employment of capital will be with- 
drawn— famine, distress, and want of em- 
ployment, will ensue—the people will re- 
volt against their seducers—more violent 
remedies will be proposed—stronger prin- 
ciples of democracy maintained. In 
the struggle of these desperate factions, 
blood will be profusely shed. Terror, 
that destroyer of all virtuous feeling, will 
rule triumphant. Another Danton, a se- 
cond Robespierre, will arise ; another 
Reign of Terror will expiate the sins of a 
new revolution, and military despotism 
close the scene.” ¢ 


ow 





* Alison’s History of Europe. 
¢ February, 1831, Vol. XXIX. p. 185. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY—AND ITS EXHIBITION. 


Tuer is no indication of the health 
and usefulness of any institution more 
certain, than the virulence with which 
it is attacked. In proportion to the 
good is the evil that is set against it. 
When it would live in and by its own 
strength, it must be strangled. Let 
it sleep, doze, and be bedridden, and 
it may be allowed to live unheeded. 
It has been the unceasing energy, the 
daily increasing usefulness, of the 
Church of England in Ireland, that 
determined the Papists to deal to it 
the “‘ heavy blow.” It is the present 
great and manifest advancement of Art 
in the Academy, and by means of the 
Academy, that causes the bitterness, 
envy, and active malevolence against 
it. This ill-natured warfare is of the 
old sore, that still festers in the human 
heart. It is but as it was—* When 
they had commanded them to go 
aside out of the council, they con- 
ferred among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men? for 
that indeed a notable miracle hath 
been done by them is manifest to all 
them that dwell in Jerusalem ; and we 
cannot deny it. But that it spread no 
further among the people, let us 
straitly threaten them.” Annihilate 
if we can; if we cannot do that, we 
will threaten and harass them year 
by year. Such are the honourable, the 
liberal proceedings adopted, and to 
be strenuously pursued, towards the 
Royal Academicians, who, perhaps 
more than any other set of men, for 
the proper prosecution of their studies, 
and consequently the general advance- 
ment of Art, require, and have a right 
to demand, from the public, an absence 
of all molestation. 

The case of the Academy is simple 
enough. It was founded seventy years 
ago under the patronage of George 
III., who gave them apartments in Ais 
own palace, and for a time grants out of 
his privy purse. The members have 
been in undisturbed and undisputed 
possession of these apartments from 
the time of their foundation, until 
their location in the New Academy 
in Trafalgar Square. When, for the 
public advantage, Old Somerset House 
was pulled down, the King stipulated 
that his Academy should have rooms 


in the New Buildings ; in accordance 


with which stipulation, he, the King, 
delivered with his own hand the key 
of these apartments to the Academi. 
cians. Thus, if he had a right to give 
them apartments in the Old Somerset 
House, by the stipulation he had the 
same right to give them apartments 
in the New Buildings; andthe Academy 
accepted them as a personal boon and 
gift from the King, whose property 
they were, as the first rooms were; 
and the title of the Academy is in 
nowise altered in the change—and 
this is admitted. If any thing, then, 
in this stage of the question can be 
disputed, it must be the original power 
in the King to grant, which circum. 
stance at once transfers the dispute 
from the Academy to the Crown. 
They who received the keys from the 
Royal hands, cannot deliver them back 
into any other. Nor can they, without 
Royal permission, disclose to any 
other authority any of their concerns ; 
for, according to the nature of their 
foundation, their concerns have be- 
come a part of the private Royal Esta. 
blishment. 

Accordingly the Academy, with 
the Royal permission, in 1834, made 
ample disclosures both as to their gen- 
eral management and of their funds; 
in 1835, they underwent a strict exa- 
mination before the Committee on 
Arts and Manufactures, from which 
every information that the most curi- 
ous public might require, was volun- 
tarily and undisguisedly given. No 
candid mind can read the Report of 
that Committee, and remain dissatis- 
fied with the pecuniary management 
of the Royal Academy. They had 


‘ accumulated large funds, which they 


employed, not for their own benefit, 
by any distribution among themselves 
which they might have made, but for 
the advancement of Art. They have 
accordingly formed schools of paint- 
ing, and distributed in charity 
£30,000. And that their charity at 
least did not begin and end at home, 
may be seen from the evidence of 
their secretary before the Committee 
of the House of Confmons—* It is 
not true that the members of: the 
Royal Academy devote a larger por- 
tion of the funds to the necessities of 
their own body than to those of art- 
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ists not members. The gross sum 
expended in pensions to distressed 
members being £11,106; and the 
donations to artists not members and 
their families, £19,249.” 

Well, such was the state of the case, 
when, previous to their removal to 
the New Buildings, petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament against any such 
removal. A knot of men, virulently 
opposed to the Academy, are exa- 
mined before the Committee of the 
House—most favourably examined, 
and full scope given for their severest 
animadversions, aspersions, and ca- 
lumnies. And it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more contemptible figure than 
is made by some of the most bitter of 
those opponents. The most unfounded 
assertions to the discredit of the Aca- 
demy are made, and clearly disproved. 
However unwilling the reader of the 
Report of the Committee may be to 
come to uncharitable conclusions, it 
is next to an impossibility to acquit 
those persons of malice and falsehood. 
As a specimen of the latter, we refer 
to question and answer 1057, 2d 

_part; and the confutation by Secre- 
fary, 2117. 

B. R. Haydon, Esq., examined :— 
“ The Academy has no act or charter 
like other public bodies ?”” - 

‘* No, they only exist by the Royal 
pleasure. They cunningly refused 
George the Fourth’s offer of a char- 
ter, fearing it would make them re- 
sponsible: they are a private society, 
which they always put forward when 
you wish to examine them; and they 
always proclaim themselves a public 
society when they want to benefit by 
my.renme vote.” 

ow, we shall see ow cunning 
the his gl cae oa at 

enr oward, Ksq.» retary, 
tetaslead :— The Royal Academy 
did not refuse a charter from George 
the Fourth, for fear that it should 
make them responsible. A charter 
was neither offered nor desired.” 

The Academy became established in 
their New Buildings. They might 
reasonably have now expected unin- 
terrupted peace. They had given am- 
ple: information respecting all their 
proceedings ; and might fairly have 
considered themselves most honourably 
acquitted of all charges brought against 
them. Not so. Hatred is not subdued 
by the injury it commits. The very in- 
jury renders it the more—hatred. Do 
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the Academy commit any new crime ? 
Does Art retrograde amongst the mem- 
bers ? Are the Exhibitions of decided 
inferiority ? Quite the reverse of all 
this. But the Exhibitions are more in 
public favour, the funds are increasing 
—* Hine ille lachryme.”” The would- 
be Public Accountant must be called in 
to scrutinize, and harass by a petty 
scrutiny, the accounts of the Academy, 
not for information, but for insult and 
degradation ; and that such has been 
the view will be but too apparent. 

Mr Hume is instigated to obtain an 
order from the House for the production 
of their accounts from the Royal Aca- 
demy. Was his purpose, or the pur- 
pose of his instigators, to obtain ac- 
counts? No, the purpose was to anni- 
hilate the Academy—to have them . 
‘turned out” of their New Buildings 
as “interlopers.” Thus, while one 
thing is pretended, another object is 
subsequently, and not until the order 
was obtained, owned. On the 24th 
June last, Mr Hume says, upon his dis- 
cussion on the enforcing the order ob- 
tained, ‘* He would reserve all further 
observations till the discussion on his 
motion for enforcing the order for the 
production of the returns. But he 
might observe, in the mean time, that 
his object had been completely misun- 
derstood. What he asked was, that 
her Majesty’s Ministers would adopt 
measures to turn them out of the but: 
ing. All that he asked was, that these 
interlopers should be turned out, to give 
proper accommodation to the public.” 
So much for the object—now for the 
almost surreptitious manner in which 
that order had been obtained—the con- 
fession of which, by the members of 
the House, we humbly think has a ten- 
dency to throw no little discredit upon 
their deliberations. We will adduce 
the evidence of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell, the best evidence 
on both sides of the House. Sir Robert 
Peel says: ‘* The honourable member 
for Kilkenny had succeeded in getting 
this return ordered ; but, if that House 
had been betrayed into a hasty and 
inconsiderate order, it would be to 
their credit to rescind it. The honour- 
able gentleman obtained the order at 
half-past one o'clock, when the aiten- 
tion of members was not much called to 
it; and, even if members had read it, 
their suspicions would have been lulled 
ty the words that were appended to 

notice. The return sought for 
to U 





urposed to be a continuation of a 
a return, made up to July 18365 
but the return which the honourable 
gentleman now stated that he required, 
was a perfectly new return—a return 
founded on the evidence given by the 
President and Secretary of the Royal 
Academy. Why then did the honour- 
able member éry to lull suspicion, by 
stating in his notice, that he only re- 

uired a continuation of an old report? 

'e must say, that the addition of these 
words was apparently disingenuous.” 
Lord John Russell castigates more 
mildly, fully admitting the fact, that 
the House was betrayed into the order: 
« He did not consider that they were in 
the least bound by a motion made by 
the honourable member for Kilkenny 
at alate hour of the night, at the end of 
an adjourned debate onthe Corn- Laws ; 
and when the members, hearing that 
it was a continuation of former returns, 
paid but little attention.” The Royal 
Academy had respectfully petitioned 
against the enforcing of this order. 
Counter-petitions were presented from 
Messrs George Rennie, E. T. Parris, 
John Martin, George Clint, F. Y. 
Thurlstone, ——— Holmes, and Geo. 
Foggo; and as Mr Haydon generally 
wishes to stand alone, so does he on 
this occasion, and conspicuously peti- 
tions by himself, and at a wearisome 
length; and whilst ostensibly his peti- 
tion is, that the House may not rescind 
their order, it is in fact a violeut in- 
vective against the Academy, for all 
and every thing, and showing (he not 
being a member) very modestly, that 
the greatest talent is sure to be out 
of it. 

The opponents to the Academy, how- 
ever, and Mr Hume their great advo- 
cate, and Accountant-General of all dis- 
contented and disaffected persons, are 
defeated—and the Academy are left, 
for the present, to the management of 
their own funds, and the keeping of 
their own accounts. But can the Aca- 
demy expect a long respite from the 
Reforming Persecution? They may 
depend upon it, such persecution will 
be annual, annual as regards Parlia- 
ment, and perpetual out of it. Two 
things will insure them that—their su- 
perior attainment in art, and their 
success, their increase of their funds. 
Their opponents will not out-paint 
them, as they ought first to do, and 
then to complain; they will find it 
much more within their power to raise 
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an unreasonable outcry: and the ‘ 
“‘ Unpublished accounts” will, at all, 
required times, allure Mr Hume to be 
their advocate and make a speech for 
them. True, he cares little for arts 
and artists, and his Aberal ideas ha 
no connexion with “ the liberal arts ;’ 
for his “Greek Art” was the very 
reverse of Phidias. He has, however, 
this colourable qualification : 


‘* He finds with keen discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black—nor white so very 
white.” 


The Academy have escaped for the 
present the scrutiny of their accounts ; 
but are there not in the very setting 
forth, in the very marrow of their suc. 
cess, indications, more than indications, 
of their undoing? The general admis. 
sion and feeling of the House of Com- 
mons is, that they have no right to 
their present favour, and present posi- 
tion in Trafalgar Square. The plain 
admission is, and we think unneces. 
sarily acknowledged, or left undisput- 
ed in their own petition, that they may 
be turned out at a moment’s notice, to 
suit the public convenience, without 
any right being infringed. Though 
we are decidedly of another opinion, 
such is the assumption, on the part of 
the public, as taken by the House of 
Commons ; and though seemingly de. 
nied by the advocate of the Academy, 
Sir Robert Inglis, such is in fact 
admission of the Royal Academy. We 
think this position in which they stand, 
willingly or unwillingly, derogatory 
to their own dignity as Academicians, 
dishonest towards the Crown, whose 
right is set aside by all parties, and 
illiberal and dishonourable to the coun- 
try. Under these circumstances, what 
ought these three respective parties to 
do? We think the original right of 
granting apartments in Somerset 
House, certainly exercised by the 
Crown, should, in the first place, form 
a distinct proposition for the consider- 
ation of Parliament. 2dly, Whether 
the public did not confer that right on 
the Crown, (and in the private capa- 
city of the Crown,) by accepting the 
terms of stipulation, and giving over 
into the King’s hands the keys of the 
new apartments, to be by him deli- 
vered into the hands of the Academy? 
Then, if it should be decided 
there is no inalienable right vested in 
the Academy, it is for the consideration 
of Parliament whether it would not be 
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advisable to create‘one. The next 
question must be for the Academ 
themselves, whether—under the liabi- 
lity to be turned out as interlopers, and 
under an admission that their holding 
the apartments renders them liable to 
a public annual return of all accounts— 
they can consistently, either with the 
dignity of their Royal foundation or 
of their own stations, and with a just 
view of their own advantage resulting 
from their own exertions, submit to 
the degradation forced upon them— 
to the position, however it may have 
the sanction of high authority, of * re- 
maining in upon sufferance ?” 

We think the King had the right to 
put the Academy into apartments in 
his own Palaces and that, if that right 
was at the first doubtful, but never 
questioned, the undisturbed possession 
of nearly seventy years ought to con- 
stitute the right. It would have been 
the more manly part in Parliament at 
the time of the wrong, if it were wrong, 
to have resisted it ; they have made the 
supposed wrong a right, and it is a 
mean thing now to consider it. Then 
the acceptance of terms from the King, 
the stipulation under which Somerset 
House was pulled down, and the loca- 
tion of the Academy according to that 
stipulation —the King himself, and 
not any authority delegated by the 
Commons House of Parliament, giving 
the keys into the hands of the presi- 
dent—constitute, if any thing can, an 
admission of the previous right. Why 
did not Mr Hume then protest against 

‘this assumption of the right in the 
King? Why did they submit to the 
President, Council, and Officers of the 
‘Academy, for their approval, the plans 
of the New Buildings, if they were to 
have no right in. them when com- 
pleted? We extract the following from 
the Appendix to the Report in 1836:— 
* The Royal Academy received these 
apartments (Somerset House) as a gift 
from their munificent founder, George 
III. ; and it has always been under- 
stood by the members, that his Majesty, 
when he gave up to the Government 
his palace of old Somerset House, 
{where the Royal Academy was ori- 
ginally established,) stipulated that 
‘apartments should be erected for that 
establishment in the new building. 
‘The Royal Academy remained in the 
old palace till these rooms were com- 
pleted, which had been destined for 
their occupation ; plans of which had 
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‘been submitted to their news and 
signed by the President, Council, and 
Officers.” Yet surely, after all, a right 
to the building, if substantiated, (and 
a right claimed by the all-potent 
House of Commons may amount to 
the same thing,) does it follow that 
they have aright to have accounts laid 
before them, of moneys towards which 
they have not contributed a farthing? 
This sort of right is pushed to an ex- 
traordinary extent—an extent. which, 
the principle being admitted, may reach 
to every establishment, private as well 
aspublic. Ifthe rule is to be, that what- 
ever the public is interested in, or 
takes pleasure in, must be liable to 
Parliamentary scrutiny as to accounts, 
we do not see what is to escape. Public 
interest is easily implied. Mr Hume 
boldly declares, that he would carry 
this scrutiny into every Exhibition. 
Sir R. Inglis says, ‘the Royal Aca- 
demy was the only Institution of the 
kind in Europe which was not sup- 
ported by the state, but it was main- 
tained by the hard-earned rewards of its 
own members, aided by contributions 
of artists associated with them. He de- 
nied that money had ever been grant- 


ed; and for money's worth he thought 


that a sufficient return had been made; 
and, if this return were persisted in 
being demanded, the honourable mem- 
ber for Kilkenny might as well carry 
out the principle to all exhibitors. 
Would he do that?” Mr Hume said, 
*‘yes.’’** Then,” resumed Sir R. Inglis, 
‘she asked the honourable member to 
move for returns of the proceeds of — 
the Pantechnicon; or, to go to a case 
nearer to himself, of the Society of 
British Artists.” What will the * Yes” 
of Mr Hume not include? We are 
sorry to see the principle as strong 

laid down by Sir R. Peel. He said, 
«* He could not concur with his hon- 
ourable friend near him (Sir R. Inglis,) 
in denying the right of the House of 
Commons to call for enquiry. He 
should be very sorry to limit their ju- 
risdiction with respect to public insti- 
tutions, even if they did not receive the 
public money. There was a clear dis- 
tinetion between all commercial socie- 
ties—those connected with the aequi- 
sition of gain, and institutions intended 
for the promotion of public objects.” 
Now, here the door is opened for more 
serutinies than one. We may have 
inquisitions of public objects. Public 


‘objects! It is the very ery of every 
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patent humbug—of every vender of 
pills and-blacking—of every exhibition 
—from that of the tarantula and white 
mice, to Van Amburg and his lions— 
all to amuse or benefit the public. It 
has been well said by one of our wit- 
tiest divines and a politican, that a 
man cannot leave his home for five or 
six weeks, without the risk of finding 
a commissioner in it on his return. 
Really, if-such a principle is to be 
claimed and acted upon by the House 
of Commons, let Mr Morison the 
hygeist take care how he takes his 
ride in the Park, lest he be stopped in 
his canter by a Committee of the 
House, with Mr Hume at its head, and 
be ordered to empty his breeches 
pocket, and instanter give a full ac- 
count of his hygeian establishment, its 
proceeds and expenditure, including 
his own personal. A distinction, too, 
between gain and public good! Are 
not an acquisition of gain and public 
good, in nine cases out of ten of every 
concern, interwoven; exhibitions of all 
kinds especially ? There is the Quar- 
terly, the Edinburgh Review, the 
Magazines, all established for “ public 
objects ;” they are exhibitions to which 
the public contribute. Will Parliamen- 
tary privilege justify Mr Joseph Hume 
in demanding the bill and receipt for 
cost of Christopher's crutch? The at- 
tempt would surely double the expen- 
diture for that item of Maga’s esta- 
blishment. “Here are Thomas Moore 
and Lady Morgan receiving the pub- 
lic money ; and, good easy souls, while 
enjoying themselves to their uttermost, 
littledream they of the prying principle 
that will haul over every little curious 
item in their “‘ expenditure of the pub- 
lie money.” And acquisition of gain is 
to make a distinction! Then, do not the 
Academy exhibit with a view to the 
sale of their works, to the acquisition 
of gain? What else could possibly in- 
duce many an R. A. to endure to can- 
vass the countenance of many an hon- 
ourable member whom we have seen 
flourishing in paint and flattery, but 
the acquisition of gain? You counte- 
nance me and I will countenance you, 
is the common bargain. Pay your 
money, and ask no further questions. 
Well—the religious inquisition has 
been abolished, we wish a civil inqui- 
sition may not be set up in its stead. 
If it be, it is easy to see whence its 
members will be chosen. 

We must, however, in justice, quote 


| [Sept.. 
another portion of Sir R. Peel's 
speech ; and, as it is so different in spi- 
rit from the extract made, we hope 
there has been some error in the re. 
port, or that we have been mistaken in 
the import of the first part, or, what is 
most improbable, that the Honourable 
Baronet was not quite aware of the im. 
port of his own words; we the more 
readily extract it, because it leads 
to the question of what the House of 
Commons should do. “ The right 
honourable gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stated that a case 
might occur, in which, from the in. 
crease in the collection, (National Gal. 
lery,) it would be necessary to provide 
additional accommodation. When that 
time arrived he hoped the country 
would be rich enough, notwithstanding 
the deficiency of the post-office revenue, 
to build for itself a palace of the arts, 
(cheers.) He hoped to live to see, in 
the most favoured part of Hyde Park, 
a magnificent structure devoted to the 
reception of works of art, not merely 
for the accommodation ofthe sovereign, 
but for the accommodation and de. 
light of the people of this country ; for 
their amusement, their intellectual 
refinement, and their improvement in 
the arts, (cheers.) He hoped then to 


be able to give up the rest of this - 


building to the Royal Academy ; and 
when they did so, he hoped the time 
would come when they would not 
have to blush with shame when. 
ever they took a foreigner to see 
the Royal Academy at Charing-Cross, 
He hoped they would be rich enough 
to provide a structure of which they 
should not be ashamed.” We presume 
that it is far beneath the really liberal 
spirit of Sir R. Peel to imagine he 
would mean to annex to this gift, the 
niggardly condition of prying into the 
accounts of the Academy. And this, 
as Sir R. Peel recommends, is what 
the House of Commons should do, 
But, if they are still disposed to act in 
a contrary spirit, we do not see what 
is left for the Academy but to refuse 
to remain on the condition of Mr 
Hume’s motion—but to suffer them- 
selves to be ejected, and build for them- 
selves out of their own funds another 
Academy; and we think their spirit 
and energy would be amply rewarded, 
their triumph be complete, and the 


Arts further promoted, We question 


not that the Arts will be lowered in 
public estimation, and in efforts of 
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genius, by any degradation and mean 
submission on their own parts. Hither- 
to they have acted nobly in the dis- 
tribution of their fuuile’ the sole 
uestion, according to the motion given, 
that should have been before the House. 
They have expended L.300,000 for 
public benefit, which the state ought 
to have expended. We entertain not 
the slightest doubt that they will pro- 
ceed honourably, and do right, having 
some pity even in their own contempt 
for the narrow, the envious, and per- 
haps the malignant, minds that have set 
on foot this persecution against them. 
We cannot forbear making an ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr Hawes. 
It is in a good spirit, and, we think, in 
few words contains the common sense 
of the whole matter :—*‘ He, how- 
ever, entirely concurred in the view 
taken of the subject by the honourable 
baronet (Sir R. Inglis,) and differed in 
consequence from his honourable friend 
the member for Kilkenny, who, in his 
opinion, had not made out a case for 
insisting that the order for those returns 
should be enforced. If there had been 
a bona fide grant of public money 
received by the Royal Academy, then, 
he admitted, it would be right that the 
House should know what had been 
done with it. But no such grant of 
money had been made to the Royal 
Academy, and the House ought not 
to forget, that their occupation of their 
former apartments in Somerset House 
had been founded on a direct personal 
grant from the favour of the Crown; 
and that they now were in possession 
of their apartments in the National 
Gallery, as an equivalent on being 
removed from their original premises. 
Reference had been made, by his 
honourable friend, to Academies and 
Institutions abroad. Those establish- 
ments on the Continent were entirely 
dependent for support on the bounty 
of the Crown, to whom they were of 
course obsequious, as the source from» 
which their subsistence was derived ; 
but that was not the case with the 
Royal Academy, which, he must say, 
had done great credit to the national 
taste, and encouraged the study of the 
fine arts in this country in the most 
efficient and liberal spirit, (hear, hear.) 
Several of his honourable friends on 
that side of the House, were of opinion, 
that public patronage was not desirable 
for the encouragement of the fine arts. 
That was the opinion of his honour- 
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able friend the member for Wigan, and 
of his honourable friend the member for 
Kilkenny ; but the great improvements 
introduced in the arts in France, under 
the patronage of the minister Colbert, 
are an illustration of the benefits de- 
rived from the patronage of the State, 
under whose auspices the Gallery at 
the Louvre was formed, and the Go- 
belin tapestry, and other useful dis- 
coveries in the arts and manufactures, 
introduced and encouraged. Therefore, 
instead of deprecating the patronage 
of the fine arts by the State, he was 
of opinion that, on the grounds of 
commercial policy alone, the House 
ought to do more, much more for art, 
than ever had been done in this 
country, (hear, hear.) It was too 
much, because they had given half-a- 
dozen paltry rooms to the Academy, to 
found a claim on that ground to insist 
on an account of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of that institution, consisting 
of funds raised by the skill, acquire- 
ments, genius, and industry of the 
artists themselves. Allusion had been 
made, by his honourable friend, to 
Hampton Court Palace, and the argu- 
ment was raised, that because Hampton 
f ourt Palace was thrown open, so 
also should the Royal Academy. Why, 
Hampton Court was public property, 
and an annual vote taken in Parliament 
for its maintenance, (hear, hear.) 
He could not see the policy of this 
petty warfare on the Royal Academy, 
the only gratuitous school of art in 
the country; ar. thought the object 
sought for’ y the returns, utterly un- 
worthy o: the House. He would far 
rather have seen the House evince a 
disposition to build a national deposi- 
tory of art worthy of the country, He 
did not, however, undervalue the ser- 
vices of the honourable member for 
Kilkenny for improving the knowledge 
of the people ; but he could not sup- 
port him in those exertions to the 
prejudice of private rights, and the 
rights of: meritorious men, who had 
received a small boon from the country, 
but who in the services they had 
rendered to the arts, had repaid that 
boon a hundred-fold,” (hear, hear.) 
This is very good—because it is just. 
In doing our humble endeavours to 
show the honourable conduct of the 
Academy in respect of the management 
of their funds, we have not thought it 
fitting to enter into any discussion as 
to the advantages of academies. Plau- 
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sible arguments for and against them 
may be adduced ; nor should we have a 
right to quarrel with any opinion on 
that subject. We find them established 
here and elsewhere, and being esta- 
blished, we must not, cannot, abolish 
them. Annihilate the Royal Academy 
to-morrow, others will be immediately 
set up, and you will get no good for 
your wrong. Not that we admit that 
they are disadvantageous—we believe. 
quite otherwise. One good we see 
every day—the distressed widow and 
orphan of departed genius, eating their 
bread in peace and quietness. This is 
much. And of the good to art—the 
numbers who gain their bread by the 
profession, are beyond calculation more 
than they could have been had the 
Academy never existed. We know not 
what deadness of feeling there might 
have been for art, had not the Aca- 
demy promoted a love for it. We 
look back to Hogarth, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and some assert they owe nothing to 
the Academy. But we would say, that 
Wilson at least owed the comfort of 
his latter days to it, and all owe the 
estimation in which their works are 
now held, to that improved taste which 


the Academy has engendered in the 


public mind. The increased value 
of the works of Hogarth, Wilson, and 
Gainsborough, is a test of that im- 
provement. It is very easy to find fault 
with minor matters, and there are some 
matters which it has been the demo- 
cratic fashion to consider as high 
crimes and misdemeanours, which are 


yet, perhaps, harmless—perhaps bene- ~ 


ficial in their result. The very word 
dinners, in allusion to corporations 
and societies of any kind, has become 
synonymous with mal-appropriation of 
funds: We are not, therefore, at all 
surprised that the painter of the great 
‘Reform Dinner, me who, whiledaubing 
with all his frenzy, witnessed the full- 
blown corruption of that, and had but 
the reeking steam for his share, should 
be quite wroth that the Academy 
should have expended, in seventy 
years, L.19,750 in annual dinners. 
But not so hasty, Mr Haydon. 
Though you never did, and probabl 
never will, digest any portion of the 
dinners, they are not so undigestible, 
and unconvertible into good, as you 
suppose. It is all humbug—and that 
ou know—catchwords for the reform- 
mania to take up—but you really 
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know better. ‘* What do you do," 
said a little wondering boy to a drover, 
«+ with all those cattle?” TI eat 
them all myself,” said he. So would 
you have the public believe that the 
Academy are the greatest of gourman: 
dizers, and bid all beware of cannibal. 
ism. However, if you have not seen 
them eat, you really know little about 
it; and if you have, why, in that case, 
you have been in good company; 
Failing in convicting them as t 
* Forty Thieves,” dub them gluttons 
and cannibals. But who can doubt 
either the object or the success of these 
dinners, cheaply obtained, for they 
tend greatly to create the funds? The 
wealth of the country is here brought 
into social contact with art—a more 
than common interestcreated—aknow- 
ledge imparted, and taste diffused. 
The conversation makes patrons, not 
patrons for the academicians alone, 
but for art generally. The dinners 
are, in fact, a wise policy. One was 
given to Mr Hume, the other day, 
to promote a feeling ofreform. Had 
he a surfeit, and cannot see the policy 
in another line? 

As to other complaints, doubtless 
there may be some truth in them; 
they may not be very important. 
Where there is proof, in the distri. 
bution of funds and general arranges 
ments, of a disinterested spirit, we 
may reasonably expect that faults 
pointed out, in a friendly manner, will 
meet at least withconsideration. There 
are two things, we think, well worthy 
the attention of Academicians, from 
both of which we think they are suf- 
ferers, and mostly sufferers themselves. 
We allude to their hanging the pic- 
tures, and to their privilege of re- 
painting upon the walls. We would 
suggest, with all respect, that they 
should abolish the latter altogether ; 
it is an invidious, an indiscreet privi- 
lege, and one which, we are persuaded, 
is injurious, in a high degree, to Art 
itself; and, we verily believe, has en- 
gendered that artificialness, that at- 
tempt to outdo all modesty, and to be- 
come conspicuous, which is the great 
error of the English schools. For the 
former, in the advanced state of the 

eneral taste, a ready remedy offers 
tself. Let the Academicians enti 
forego the hanging the pictures, ant 
annually appoint a Committee of Taste 
for the purpose, of persons not. artists 
nor exhibitors. Such a committee 
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would be above the suspicion of par- 
tiality, and could not be themselves 
interested beyond their desire to make 
the exhibition as good and worthy of 
the public admiration as possible. And 
we might venture to suggest that, if 
they would limit the portraits to one 
room, they would rescue art from the 
blight of vanity, which it is scarcely 
expected that artists can themselves 
do. They would thus have a greater 
scope for the various branches of art. 
Sir M. A. Shee, the President of the 
Royal Academy, in his Rhymes on Art, 
and in the notes, has strongly ani- 
madverted on some of these mistakes ; 
and, it must be confessed, he has fur- 
nished a handle of satire, which the op- 
ponents of the Academy now very 
adroitly use. It may not be quite 
fair, to insist upon the opinions of 1809 
to be necessarily the opinions of the 
same man in 1839; yet, as great ad- 
vantage has been taken of them, we 
would refer the reader to the examina- 
tion of Sir M. A. Shee before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
as given in the Report, of which we 
have before made mention. Sir M. 
A. Shee may there comment on his 
own opinions, The examination of 
the President and Secretary are speci- 
mens, on their parts, of good taste, 
good temper, truth, and talent, which 
their adversaries have not exhibited. 
The Academy have, after all, but few 
adversaries, Disappointment may 
have created some, who yet, at one 
time, did not object to be members. 
Allowances may even here be made 
for sore feelings and prejudices. We 
should be the last to find fault with 
a man because he is an opponent, and 
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because we differ from all his conclu- 
sions. But the dirty petty warfare—. 
the warfare of pretence, of harassing 
by insult, by insisting on a scrutiny of 
accounts, when thereby an injury is 
meant, with which the accounts have 
nothing to do, we cannot too strongly 
reprobate. We think, in this respect, 
Messrs Haydon and Hume cut very 
sorry figures, and, in unhappy frater- 
nity, are entitled to the designation 
that thewrathful Mr Bumble bestowed 
upon the law. It is a great thing to 
have a good ‘‘ mouthpiece” in a pro- 
per place. -Pan was no great warrior 


. in himself, but he did mighty feats, 


and routed many hosts, by riding an 
ass, who knew how, when, and where 
to bray. 

A word to the Society of British 
Artists.. They petitioned the House 
not to sanction the removal of the 
Royal Academy to their new apart- 
ments. And upon whut plea? Be- 
cause a rival exhibition so near to 
them. would injure their property !! 
About as wise and reasonable as if Mr 
Jones, the surgeon at No. 5, should . 
petition Parliament, in its omnipotence, 
not to permit Mr Thomas, accoucheur, 
now removing his goods to No. 10, 
to set up business in the same street 
with him. Let this Society, however, 
beware how they petition Parliament 
to interfere with any other Societies, - 
and reflect upon the “ yes” of Mr 
Hume, whichis meant to include allex- 
hibitors and exhibitions within the rule 
of Patliamentary enquiry. We would 
remind them of the fable of the horse, 
who, in his enmity to the stag, suffer- 
ed the saddle to be put upon his back, 
and never could Mo it off again. 


EXHIBITION. 


We do not hesitate to say that we 
have been more gratified by the pre- 
sent exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
than we have been with any of its pre- 
ceding. There is a vast improvement 
in the most essential character of art 
in mind. Vulgarities are much more 
rare. The unmeaning is vanishing. 
_ We greatly rejoice at this, and look 
forward with strong hopes to the fu- 
‘ture fruits of so great promise. Our 
artists ate taking that range of histo- 
‘ical painting that is the most enga- 
ging, not truly in the divine walk of 

aphael, in wheee days both the pub- 


lic desires and devotion inspired the 
painters to works of superhuman cha- 
racter ; but still are our artists rapid- 
ly progressing in that next best line, 
the line of human sympathies. When 
love, pity, fortitude, tenderness, inno- 
cence, as well as the greater energies 
of cultivated worth, engage the genius 
of the painter, as we see they do, and 
will do, the British artist is raised to 
a higher profession; his venture is 
great ; and he will elevate himself, the 
art, and society. Oh what a scope has 
the painter still, though he paint not 
Meluanm, even in earthly female 
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purity, innocence, and grace! With 
visions like the patriarch’s dream, 
where angel's foot just touched and 
blessed the earth, from that ladder 
whose highest step was in the glory 
of heaven! Thinking thus highly of 
the present Exhibition in comparison 
with any former, we shall not be the 
less critical where we think there are 
great aberrations from the sound prin- 
ciples of taste ; nor the less lament the 
almost entire deficiency in Landscape. 
There is not, properly speaking, a 
single landscape in this Exhibition. 
Views, indeed, there are, and river 
scenes, but not many ; and some very 
clever garden-scenes, somewhat in the 
style of Watteau, though in many re- 
spects better—but Landscape, for its 
own sake, for the poetry it contains 
and imparts, there is none. There is 
no view of this earth, but such as the 
uncultivated clown sees it. It is un- 
visited by genius, and its old divinity 
hath left it. And why isthis? We 
will venture to give one reason. There 
is a modesty in nature that is averse 
to rivalry and glare. Even the super- 
human power of nature is something 
subdued—a mystery partly veiled; 
but the taste of the day is to attract, 
The landscape 


and be conspicuous. 
painter is not the idler who may say; 
** Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius.”’ 
He may indulge his passion for woods 
and rivers; and, inspiring others with 
the same love, acquire a fame wor- 


thy his ardent ambition. We could 
wish that greater temptation were held 
out to this deserted walk of art, by 
devoting one room solely to it—nor 
would it be a bad practice, as much 
as may be, to concentrate the por- 
traits, that, by their largeness, they 
may not overpower, as they do ge- 
nerally, all that is beneath and about 
them. We might partly have attri- 
buted this lack of landscape to the 
eccentricities of so great a name as 
Turner's; but we do not see that he 
has many precise imitaters now. Yet 
he has too many admirers, blind in 
their admiration, who strangely re- 
concile themselves to his entire aban- 
donment of all the known principles 
of art. We should have passed him 
by, in our remarks, with sorrow, were 
it not that the conspicuous places he 
holds tg the walls too strongly de- 
mand the public attention, and show 
that the able professors yet bow to 
aname, where little else is left, and 
that we know the evil influence he 
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still exercises over the public taste, 
It is an idle thing to argue with his 
worshippers. They take high ground, 
and tell you, you have not yet ar- 
rived at sufficient knowledge of art to 
admire Turner—inferring, of course, 
that they have. We can understand 
what the education of the eye means, 
but that is subservient to the educa. 
tion of the mind. The great rules 
of poetry, are rules of all art, of every 
branch. Where these are defied, we 
ought not to be pleased; or we are 
children delighted with gewgaw, the 
tinsel and beads in a glass, that look 
very pretty, and mean nothing. We 
suspect, however, that there must be 
some defect, some disease in Mr Tur. 
ner’s eyes, or it would be next to im- 
possible that he should commit to can. 
vass such infant efforts of colour and 
execution, such a sick man’s dream—~ 


“ Cujus velut segri somnia, vanze 
Fingentur species; ut nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.” 


Yet these have their very substantial 
admirers, while we cannot but think 
the powerful mind of Turner must 
condemn his own works. 

** At mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor 
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in arca. 


‘If we really have not reached the pro- 


per point of taste to discern beauties 
in Turner’s pictures, we ought to be 
ashamed to tell so plain a truth, as 
that for any pleasure we can extract 
from them, we would not purchase 
them at twopence the dozen. What. 
the illegitimate sons of taste see, we 
cannot tell ; but there are so many on 
our side who have spent not very 
short lives in the /egittmate studies— 
that have led them up to the admira- 
tion of the great masters, of Raphael, 
of Titian, of Coreggio, and in land- 
seape to the admiration of Claude, 
and Poussin, and Berghem, and others, 
whose works the world still earnestly 
seek for, and purchase at large sums, 
and yet have not come up to Tur- 
ner—that we feel ourselves sufficiently 
numerous to set up for ourselves, and 
to protest against the inference. We 
have stood before Turner's pictures at 
this Exhibition with one of his worship- 
pers, one of the initiated, and were 
quite astonished at all he saw, not an 
iota of which crossed our vision. 
Fancy goes a great way—but all that! 
— it is truly wonderful !—are we a“ 
timate in taste? Let us speculate by 
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atale. Oclen Spiegel, in one of his 
adventures, came to a prince who was 
very ostentatious, and was then em- 
ployed in building a palace to increase 
the splendour of his court. He credu- 
lously received all who flattered him and 
complimented him on his magnificence. 
Being ambitious to engage celebrated 


artists, Oelen Spiegel made up to the. 


court, and introduced himself to the 
Prince as a distinguished painter. 
He offered him the painting of a grand 
hall, which the pretended artist readily 
undertook, and proposed to the Prince 
a design of many wonderful things, 
triumphal processions, palaces, gar- 
dens, . rivers, fountains, cascades, 
mountains, valleys, suns, moons, and 
stars, in wondrous variety of effects, 
yet all in the best order of arrange- 
ment. But he made it a condition 
that no one should be admitted till the 
peintg was finished, and the Prince 

imself had inspected the performance, 
excepting, as it might be, some few of 
his nobles, who might be qualified to 
give him some advice. Oelen Spiegel 
locked himself into the hall, where 
none should see him work, and where 
the best fare, the richest viands, were 


taken to him, and there he occasionally 
splashed and daubed a few splatches 
of any colour that happened to be near 


him, on the walls. After some time, 
great impatience was expressed to see 
this work of art, which the long shut- 
ting himself up, and secret working, 
had led the imagination to conjecture 
to be far above all that had ever been 
done before. Oeclen Spiegel then se- 
lected the most foolish and vain of the 
courtiers, and informed them that 
those who were base-born would not be 
gifted with the power, of seeing the 
picture—his art having been acquired 
from an alchymist whose colours were 
peculiarly compounded, and possessed 
properties different from all others, so 
that the work could only be visible to 
those who were not base-born. Oelen 
Spiegel then took them into the hall, 
and, pointing to the daubed and dis- 
figured walls, desired them to observe, 
here the Prince on his throne—there 
warriors—there philosophers—there 
groups of ladies—there palaces, ter- 
races, gardens, fountains, rivers, 
mountains, valleys, sun, moon, and 
stars ; and all in the best order of ar- 
rangement. After sometime lost in this 
complication of bewilderment, the 

acknowledged that they saw, and ad- 
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mired all that he said, privately con” 
vinced that there were some flaws in 
their birth ; and so away they went, 
and expressed to the Prince their 
astonishment at the wonderful work 
and genius of the painter, reckoning 
up, without the omission of an item, 
all the beautiful things Oelen Spiegel 
had enumerated to them. After this, 
others were admitted, who acted in the 
same manner; and last of all the 
Prince came. At first he doubted 
how he should act, but determined 
very wisely — declared that Oeclen 
Spiegel was the greatest of painters, 
and rewarded him most amply ; and 
all the courtiers vied to confer honour 
upon him, and concluded that their 
Prince was the most, if not the only, 
legitimate prince in the world. 

What, then, must be said of No. 
43. Hereis a Turner; “ The Fighting 
* Temeraire,’ tugged to her last berth 
to be broken up. 1838.” ‘* The 
flag which braved the battle and the 
breeze,’ no longer owns her.”’ Is this, 
then, one of the dozen held so cheap? 
No; we retract. It is very beautiful 
—a very poetical conception ;: here is 
genius. But we think it would have 
lost none of its beauty, had it been 
more true. The unsubstantial and 
white look of the vessel adds nothin; 
to the feeling—rather removes it ; an 
the sky, glorious as it is, would not be 
less so, if the solemnity were kept up on 
both sides. It is, however, a work of 
great effect and feeling, and worthy of 
Turner when he was Turner. How 
painful is it to turn from such a picture 
as this, and look at 360, “ Pluto carrying 
off Proserpine?” Here we have a red- 
hot Pluto frying the frigid Proser- 
pine. Fire hissing in contact with ice. 
Why is all the ground (how unlike the 
plains of Enna) an iceberg? but that 
fire may blaze to represent the passion 
of the god, and that heaven and earth 
should personify the unmelting heart 
of the cold goddess. But here is 
something very miraculous. Here are 
red-hot stones, and clothes upon them 
unburnt. Turner's draperies are all 
asbestos: and here are figures that 
look like sulphureous tadpoles. It is 
really detestable and childish in colour, 
composition, and in every thing be- 
leialan toit. And here, 463, ‘Cicero 
at his Villa’—of the same character. 
Poor Cicero !—leaving the 


“ Fumum, et opes, strepitumque Rome,” 
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to find his Villa and all his neighbours’ 
domains reduced to powder, alterna- 
ting from red to white heat; the 
slightest shake, and all will sink like 
ashes into a shapeless nothing, and is 
very near it already. Poor Ci- 
cero! whose Villa, he fondly thought, 
would have yielded him a green and 
shady repose: and there he stands, 
having dipped his head and arms into 
a vermilion pot, as red-hot as a sala- 
mander, with his slave behind him, 
that cannot help him to a drop of wa- 
ter to plunge them in! How lucky it 
is their garments are asbestos ; but 
he must lose his head and arms, they 
areturning to red cinders : and, looking 
closer, we see down below that such 
must have been the fate of his domes- 
tics, for they seem to have leaped 
upon the inverted flower-pots from the 
earth in its conflagration, and there 
they stand—vitrified tadpoles. Are 


they meant for statues? Poor Cicero! 
his Villa vanishing before him, and he 
crying out; uncertain which will vanish 
first, he or his Villa, *“ Fumus et "— 
no, not « Umbra sumus,” for there is 
no shadow—crying out, his red-hot 
more arms uplifted in his agony to 


eaven and earth—no, not that; it 
would puzzle geologist, architect, and 
horticulturist to say what is there— 
neither heaven, earth, nor any known 
element. And this is Cicero's Villa! 
If it is come to this, let not man here- 
after take pride in any thing. Now, 
is this either nature or art? and such 
confusion—such fuzzy unmeaning exe- 
cution! it looks scratched in with old 

roken combs, not with painters’ 
brushes. And this is that height of 
taste which we have not yet attained. 
We sincerely hope we never may! 
But that is an argument that sets aside 
all reasoning, and under which any 
thing may stand for any thing. And 
here we have Ancient and Modern 
Rome, both alike in the same washy- 
flashy splashes of reds, blues, and 
whites, that, in their distraction and 
confusion, represent nothing in heaven 
or earth, and least of all that which 
they profess to represent, the co-exist- 
ent influence of sun and moon. It 
is too painful; and we stay our hand 
in disgust and in sorrow. 

Nor is Turner the ef one that 
plays strange vagaries. Why will not 
Sir David Wilkie let his genius shake 
hands with better judgment? We 
have before had occasion to find fault 
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with: his wet, his dripping textures; 
and drab colours; but he can and 
ought to attend to expression. He is 
very kind in the catalogue to tell us 
what Sir David Baird is doing in: hig 
great picture, for we should not have 
found it out ; never was there a figure 
less like a hero, insignificant, in the 
middle of the picture. Yet in this 
picture, so deficient as a whole, are 
beautiful parts, especially in group. 
ing, though, we think, colour is want. 
ing. But, is it possible that 503, 
Portrait of * Master Robert James 
Donne,” can be by Sir David Wilkie? 
It is most childish and weak—hard 
dots for eyes, and scratches for nose, 
and mouth, and hair! Straw dipped 
in mud!! Wondrously bad. He must 
have scratched it in joke, and exhibits 
it to win a wager. We can easily 
imagine that a painter from working 
too much upon one picture, may not 
only lose his correct judgment with 
regard to that picture, but temporarily 
in art generally. The eye, by inten- 
sity of observation, loses its nice per. 
ception of colour. This may partly 
account for the eccentricities of great 
men in art. 

There is a sad story in one of Bal- 
zac’s Tales (le chef d’ceuvre) of an old 
painter, who had devoted years of his 
life to one picture, meant to represent 
perfect female beauty. The old man’s 
fame, and the real learning and know- 
ledge of art shown in his conversation, 
led to the most extravagant expecta- 
tions of the perfection of the picture, 
which he had never shown to any eye, 
and which he always declared to be 
a unfinished. Daily did he shut 

imself up with his wonderful work, 
adoring his own creation. At that 
time, Nicholas Poussin, being in P: 
a young man, with his new] 
beautiful wife, is induced, Fo being 
delighted with the scientific conversa- 
tion of the old painter, to suffer his 
wife to sit to enable the old man to 
complete his work. The inducement 
to Poussinis, the permission afterwards 
to see the picture, now, as the painter 
said, complete, all but one foot. Pous- 
sin is admitted. He sees a canvass 
daubed over and splashed with colours, 
without form; at the bottom of the 
canvass there is to be seen one beauti- 
ful foot—this was the part the enthu- 
siast had not completed. ‘Doubtless, 
all the rest had been equally well 
painted, the impression of the figure 
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1839.] 
permanently fixed in the mind of the 
artist; not thence to be obliterated 
when he had destroyed it on the can- 
vass. He saw and pointed out elo- 
quently beauties which only existed in 
his own imagination. 

We knew an artist of great talent 
who had thus overworked himself, 
and, from being the most modest of 
men, became impatient of every re- 
mark in which praise was not the 
principal ingredient. On looking at 
a picture he had painted a few years 
before, he told the possessor he could 
greatly improve it; permission was 
given, and he brought his palette— 
with his palette knife he plastered little 
white clouds all over the sky, and 
ealled in the possessor with pride, to 
show how he had ne ¢gie his picture 
by “ peopling the sky with angels!” 

Maclise has great power of drawing, 
and is master of character ; and very 
original. He should pay more atter- 
tion to his colour and chiaro scuro. 
His scene frum “ Midas,”’ his * Robin 
Hood,” and his “ Gil Blas,” are de- 
serving of great praise, and are full 
of the best characteristics of his style. 
103, “* Christ blessing little children.” 
There is a female and child in the 


corner very lovely, and worth all the 
test of the picture ; we will venture to 
suggest to Mr Eastlake, that a little 
more vigour in the handling would 


not hurt the subject. It is, :however, 
a very sweet picture ; we should have 
referred the children if more varied 
in size. 129, * The Sonnet and its 
Companion” are very beautiful, by 
Mulready ; somewhat too hot, but 
they are gems. 138, * The Rising 
of the Pleiades.” This is the oddest 
fancy of Mr Howard, of being for 
ever among the stars. We cannot 
imagine the Pleiades, who have their 
heavenly duties to fulfil, to be in the 
least like these women in the clouds, 
with their lower extremities so bun- 
dled up in bags. This is their rising— 
would they would set, and for ever! 
Leslie's ** Dulcinea del Toboso” is 
capital ; but isit ie character? Perhaps 
Mr Leslie’s conception of it is right. 
204, «* A Protestant Preacher,’’ H. 
Scheffer. This picture has some ca- 
pital heads—the black back of the 
principal figure is rather unfortunate. 
210, Much as we admire the grouping 
and drawing of Mr Uwins, we cannot 
reconcile our eyes to the hot colour, 
which so preposterously abounds in 


‘the most savage beasts. 
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his pictures. This, ofthe Bay of Na- 
ples, and Peasants, is of that charac 
ter. Mr Uwins is, with some others, of 
the school of one Peter Schlemel, who 
sold his shadow. We see pictures 
now-a-days, which, in that respect at 
least, have been sold, and sold again. 
221, “ Calvin on his Death-bed,” T. 
Hornung ; admirably painted,” has 
some very fine heads, perhaps Cal- 
vin's the least good. 241, “ Pluto 
carrying off Proserpine,” W. Etty, 
There is very striking beauty here. 
The car and horses are worthy of the 


“management of Dis; but has not Mr 


Etty made a mistake in Pluto? We. 
do not remember ever to have heard 
that he was a native of the coast of 
Guinea. Who can wonder at Proser- 
ee objections to a subterranean 
‘igger? Is not one of the attendant 
nymphs, with an extraordirary bosom, 
out of drawing? His models were 
probably nipped in the waist by tight 
stays. The picture is well coloured, 
and of poetical conception altogether. 
264, «Rhyme of Ancient Mariner,” 
J. Severn. This is admirably ima- 
gined, and the colour keeps up the 
awful mystery perfectly. 351, * Van 
Amburg and his Animals,” Landseer. 
Landseer is here quite himself, and 
fully keeps up his reputation im all 
his pictures this year. This picture 
has been animadverted ‘upon, as a 
tasteless order. We are quite of an- 
other opinion. The subject is surely 
in itself good. This extraordinary 
and true friendship between man and — 
The velvet 
texture of the creatures is admirably 
preserved ; to speak of ther character 
would be superfluous. He is the poet- 


‘painter of animals. His human figurés 


n comparison with them, are failures. 
We wish we could prevail upon this 
great painter to discard or moderate 
his drab colour, of which he seems so 
fond. It makes all his ground, which 
should be substantial, a disagreeable 
surface, and frequently very washy. 
377, “Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith 
of Antwerp,” R. Redgrove. Well 
doftie, Mr Redgrove! The story is 
told excellently well. The admiration 
of the old man, the suspense and 
anxiety, yet not without hope, of the - 
maiden, and the manly expression of 
the patient lover, confident that he 
had performed his task, are proofs of 
very high talent. 389, “ Lady Jane 
Grey at the place of Execution,” §, 
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A. Hart. This is surely a very fine pic- 
ture; the figure and expression of 
Lady Jane Grey perfect. It is near 
being well coloured; a very little more 
would make it so. This picture 
raises English art in the line of his- 
tory. We are scarcely less pleased 
with his ‘‘ Edward and Eleanor,” 187, 
These are subjects of deep pathos, the 
painter may congratulate himself upon 
such choice; may he find substantial 
reasons for pursuing them. 471, “ St 
Dunstan separating Edwy and Elgi- 
va,’ W. Dyce. This is another 
specimen of our advance in the histo- 
rical line ; it bespeaks great promise ; 
the energy of the principal figure is 
admirable ; if there be a failure, it is, 
perhaps, in a deficiency of grace and 
of feeling in Elgiva. But there is no 
failure here in that respect in 505, 
* Olivia’s return to her Parents from 
the Vicar of Wakefield.” How beauti- 
ful, very beautiful, are the two sisters! 
Perhaps the Vicar and Mrs Primrose 
are less true, but we can only think of 
the two loveliest of sisters, and congra- 
tulate Mr Redgrove, and hope it is no 
great sin to say, we covet his picture. 
The story of “ Columbus asking Bread 
for his Child,” William Simson, 519, 
is another proof of our advancement 
of improvement in painting, as well as 
subjects. We like 524, “ Invocation 
to Sabrina,” J. Wood; not that we 
think it quite successful ; the attempt 
‘is one of difficulty ; it has the merit of 
poetical thought. We said there were 
no landscapes, what shall we say then 
of Lee? What is his river scene, 
Devonshire, 13? It is good, at first 
sight very pleasing ; but we look for 
what it does not but should give, 
more of the brilliancy of such a scene ; 
in lieu of which we have conventional, 
loose execution, to represent, not to be, 
the sweet, green, and jewelled leafage 
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that loves to look into nature’s mirror, 
We doubt if the cottage is not an in- 
trusion, and, besides, dislike its colour, 
This style of subject wants more sub- 
stance, and rich substance of paint; it 
is too flimsy and conventional... Are 
we hypercritical? What will Mr Lee 
think? Still we want landscape. 428, 
«* The Bride of Lammermuir,”’. R; §, 
Lauder. To this very expressive pic. 
ture, we returned again and again, 
It is highly pathetic—the story could 
not be better told. The Master of 
Ravenswood is quite a masterpiece, 
The character could not have been 
more perfectly conceived ; we augur 
that Mr Lauder will do great things, 
How many must we pass over that 
are in our note-book ; but not 394, 
* Othello relating his adventures,” 
D. Cowper. It is broad and simple, 
and admirably painted, with good ex- 
pression: if we doubt at all, it is if 
Othello should express any wonder at 
his own tales ; we think he does, more 
pearee in the hand. It is, per- 

aps, out of our province to say much 
of portraits, There are so many, and 
some of them so hideous; sometimes 
the fault of sitters, and sometimes of 
painters, that, after seeing a few, we 
generally pass over the rest. There 
are two that struck us as the best. 
301, Portrait of «* Author of the City 
of the Sultan,” H. W. Pickersgill; 
and 498, Portrait of ‘* Robert Peel, 
Esq.,” J. Linnell. We take our 
leave of the Exhibition with the great- 
est hopes of the English schools ; and 
repeat that, however severe we may 
appear to have been upon some works 
—and, we believe, we have been only 
just—there is so much excellence per: 
vading the Exhibition generally, that 
the country may be proud of British 
Artists, 
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KOULI KHAN. 


Tue attempts on India by the reigning sovereign of Persia bring to our re- 
collection the fate of the most memorable of Persian warriors. In the year 
1739, exactly a century ago, the famous Kouli Khan, the Shah of Persia, 
invaded India, and, after defeating the Mogul army in a great battle, 


‘took possession of Delhi. He spared the lives of the leading people, a 


singular instance of lenity in Asiatic war, and so wholly opposite to his own 
reckless polity, that it was accounted for only by a mysterious influence. 
But his original habits soon returned; and, on his determination being known 
to put a large number of the inhabitants of the capital to the sword, his tent 
was attacked by five Indians, in the midst of his army’; and after a desperate 


defence, in which he killed two of them, he was struck to the heart. 


Tue Persians are coming, 
The Persians are come ; 

The banners are flying, 
And thunders the drum ; 

And bright as a sunbeam 
Rides forth in the van, 

The king of all kings, 
Kouli Khan, Kouli Khan! 

The hills and the valleys 
Of corpses are full ; 

There lies the pdle Tartar, 
There lies the Mogul. 

There the elephant bleeds 
From his forests afar ; 

For the arrows of Persia 
Have finish’d the war. 

And now with his omrahs 
He sits-on his throne, 

With kings for his captains, 
The East for his own. 

The gems on his turban, 
The gems on his shawl 

Flash fire—but his glance 
Flashes brighter than all. 

There, proud Aurungzebe ! 
Stand thy princes in chains, 

But, ehabaigh fallen, they remember 
Thy blood in their veins : 

With toil and with battle 
Their faces are wan ; 

But their frown is as haughty 
As thine, Kouli Khan. 


Then gazed the dark Sultan, 
His bosom heaved high, 
For he ponder’d the thought— 
Shall they live? shall they die ? 
“ Let them die”—from its scabbard 
His dagger outsprang ; 
“ Let them live’—in the scabbard 
’Twas dash’d with a clang. 
Then the herald came forth, 
He thrice bow'd to the throne: 
Like a wre of topaz 
He gloriously shone. 
He thrice blew the trumpet, 
The heavens gave reply ; 
Then proclaim'd to the captives, 
“¢ Thus live, or thus die :—~ 


‘“* The Shah asks three questions :— , 
If answer’d, ye stand ; 
If unanswer'd, ye fall— 
Each head and each hand 
On the ramparts of Delhi 
Shall bleed to the sun ; 
This moment is yours— 
Now, be nite, or undone !”” 


All was silent as midnight, 
Then out broke the words— 

*¢ Hear, princes of Cachmire! 
Hear, Delhi’s proud lords ! 

The manes of your steeds 
Are like banners unfurl'd ; 

But what hours would it cost you, 
To ride round the world ? 


*¢ Next, reckon: the wealth 
Of the king of all kings— 
His crowns and his sceptres, 
His arms and his rings. 
Last, tell the high thought, 
That now beams in his eye. 
Or your death-lot is drawn, 
There your corpses shall lie.” 


Then the squadrons of archers 
Wheel'd round, wing to wing, 

And a thousand keen arrows 
Were laid on the string. 

Yet there stood the princes, 
Though fetter’d and lone, 

In their ranks still and stately, 
Like statues of stone. 


“* They must die.” But a yell 
Pierced thro’ heart and thro’ ear, 
And wild as a leopard 
In sprang a Faquier : 
His visage was ebon, 
His beard to the ground, 
Wrath burn’d in his glance 
As it darted around. 
*¢ Kouli Khan! thou art conqueror, 
Sheath thy red sword ; 
Kouli Khan ! take thy choice, 
To be cursed or adored |” 
All gazed in strange wonder, 
And dagger and spear 
Were aim’d at his breast, _ 
But loud Jaugh’d the Faquier. 





si6 Koult Khan.” 


«s J will answer, dark Sultan, 
Thy questions of blood.” 
His staff swept a ring 
Round the spot where he stood, 
Then he pour’d out a goblet, 
And mutter’d a name ; 
To the gold-sculptured roof 
Sprang a column of flame. 


Then his voice spoke in thunder : 
«* What hours shall it take 

To ride round the world ? — 
Dark Sultan, awake ! 

—Take the wings of the morning, 
And ride with the sun, 

In a day and a night 
Shall thy journey be done! 


«¢ Then,—what is thy wealth ? 
Were it mountains of gold, 
*Tis not worth one true heart— 
Now, two questions are told. 

Hear the third. Is it evil, 
Or good to forgive ?— 
Know that Hell gives us death, 
But Heaven bids us live.” 


Then loud swell’d the trumpet, 
And high clash’d the spear, 
And a purse fill’d with diamonds 

Was fiung to the seer. 
And to hail him the omrahs 
And chieftains all ran, 
And none look’d on tlie throne 
Though there sat Kouli Khan. 
But one, and the proudest, 
Dared pluck his white beard : 
The Faquier shot a glance, 
Not 4 murmur was heard ! 
But one grasp at his throat ; 
And the Omrah lay low ; 
And the whole jewell'd circle 
Reeoil’d from the blow. 


*¢ Still the axe,” said the Sultan, 

« Must smite the Vizier, 
For the blood of my bravest 

Has reek’d on his spear.” 
«¢ What, tiger! more blood ? 

Well, what prize shall be mine, 
If he stand on this spot 

‘Ere yon sun shall decline ?” 


«¢ Take the half of my throne!” 
—‘ Mighty Shah, he is here!” 
—The beard was cast off, 
But there stood no Faquier. 
For the form bow’d to earth, 
And the forehead so pale, 
There stood in his beauty 
A youth sheathed in mail, 


Still brighter and brighter 
He grew, while they gazed ; 
Still loftier his stature, 
His eye keener blazed, 
In his hand was the sword, 
On his brow was the plume. 
—lIs he come from the skies, 
Is he come from the tomb? 
‘* T am Uriel,” he spake— 
From sultan to slave, 
All were bow’d tu the dust, 
All was still as the graye— 
‘*T am sent from the heights 
Of the star-studded throne, 
The Angel of Mercy, 
To save the undone. 


«¢ They are saved— Zhou art saved | 
For each drop of their gore 
Would have burn’d on thy soul, . ~ 
Like the red molten ore, 
Now, farewell, and be wise, 
Thou son of the worm!" 
—He upsprang, and the sound 
Was like ocean in,storm. 
And the rolling of chariots, 
And clanging of bows, 
Of the warriors of heaven 
Were heard as he rose : 
And voices of sweetness, 
And sweepings of strings ; 
And the gleamings were seen 
Of tiaras and wings. 
And the perfumes of Paradise 
Fell in a stream ; 
And their senses were steep’d 
In delight, like a dream 
Then all woke,—For a year 
The dagger was sheathed, 
The hand of the bride, 
In the bridegroom's was wreathed, 


And the vine hid the co 
The sheep fill'd the fold, 
And the merchant was safe 
With his silk and his gold, 
And the infant was glad, 
And the man without fear, 
And age’ met the tomb, 
Like the corn in the ear. 


But then came dark Eblis, 
The tempter of kings, 


_ And the Sultan was wrapt 


In the shade of his wings ; 
Wine madden’d his soul, 

The fiend fill’d the man— 
Thou’rt a corpse in thy tent, 

Kouli Khan, Kouli Khan } 
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1, 
Raise the song to the Mighty ! 
Whose glory shall die 
When the Moon of his empire 
Has dropp’d from the sky ; 
And if wail be awaken’d 
For him who smote down 
Grim Bigotry's Moloch— 
Guilt’s bloody renown— 
Be it lost in the trumpet’s 
Magnificent woe 
From the Bosphorus swelling, 
To Christendom telling 
That the fiery Rome-tramplers’ 
Descendant is low! 












2. 
By the Prophet! remember 
His terrible mirth, 
When he swept the Janitzars 
As stubble from earth ; 
On the domes of Sophia 
Like midnight he stood, 
The Avenger of Selim 
And Mustapha’s blood ! 
Red dogs of rebellion, 
With tearing and yell 
And chain’d valour’s despair 
In their own savage lair, 
Mow’d down beneath cannon 
And carbine they fell.* 












3. 

Raise the song to the Mighty ! 

High Mahmoud—whose stroke 
In a moment the fetters 

Of centuries broke! 
Far kings of the West, 

How your trophies grow dim 
In the light of the fame 

That awaiteth for him! 
The contemner of Korans, 

Who, girded by foes, 
The Ark of Salvation 
First launch’d for his nation, 
When The Press ’mid the curses 
Of fanatics rose. 
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DEATH CHANT FOR THE SULTAN, 


BY B, SIMMONS. 


4. 
Hu Alla—hu Alla! 
The blest caravan 
Is in sight from Damascus, 
And Mecca is wan— 
Shiek and Imam are trembling 
With terror and awe, 
For this Cadmus of Caliphs 
Has laugh’d at the Law: 
Fair Painting must sully 
The Prophet’s proud tomb— 
For Athené, not loth, 
Has left Greece to the Goth, 
And planted her art-shading 
Olive in Roum. 







5. 
In vain, Ghazi-Sultaun! + 
When Pera’s sweet shore 
In the blue of Propontis 
Is rosy no more— 
When Olympus no longer 
On Thrace looks abroad, 
And the name of the Frank 
Shall not signify fraud— 
Then the slaves shall be worthy 
The war-yest, and then, 
When thy spirit imparts 
To their recreant hearts 
Its grandeur, thy Horse-tails 
May flap over men. f 


6. 
Sound the trump for the Mighty ! 
Great Allah, thy son 
With Azrel the angel 
Unsparing, is gone! 
While round his shrunk borders 
The thunder was growling, 
And the Muscovite wolves 
Thickly herded were howling, 
And snuffing the gales 
That, deliciously cool, 
On their all-craving thirst 
In wild redolence burst, 
Where, bulwark’d in gold, 
Blush the vines of Stamboul. 









Travels, 


* In the final suppression of the Janissaries in 1823, it is computed that 20,000 
of those insolent mercenaries were put to the sword or sent into exile. 
t The Victorious Sultan—one of his many titles. 


{ Among the many reforms effected by the vigorous and grasping intellect of Mah- 
moud, not the least important was his proscription of the old cumbrous military costume, 
and adoption of the European uniform, the wearing of which he rigidly enforced. 
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7. . 
Sound the trump for the Mighty ! Where sickles were swords! 
He died ere the tramp And the Lords of the Spears’ 
Of the terror-horsed Tartar Haughty kingdom has past 
Who dash'd from the camp, To the Rebel and Hun! 
Stay'd his soul with the tale And the death-song is done: 
That his dastardly hordes But thy praise shall not perish, 
Lay reap’d upon Nekshib, Lost moud.the Last! 





INSCRIPTION IN THE. NEW EDITION OF MRS HEMANS’S WORKS. 
BY B. SIMMONS, 


Hicu be their meed who here, at last, have heap’d 
The flowers long scatter’d from tay gleaming crown— 
Here breathes each page thy tenderest fancy steep’d 
In lovelier hues than purpling eve brings down ; 
—O holiest Sister! at whose bright departing, 
Tears, whilst we shed them, into triumph died— 
One mingled torrent through our bosoms starting 
From separate founts of sorrowing and pride. 
Sainted of Song! God's timbrel-sounding Daughter |! 
The exulting music of whose choral lays 
Shook us, like Miriam’s over Egypt's water, 
When rose thy peeans in Jehovah's praise :— 
How should we prize—in these disastrous years 
Stunn’d with each tale, in sickly fiction cloak’d, 
That pedant woman to the public ears 
Babbles of sufferings which herself provoked— 
How should we prize the glorious proofs bequeathed 
By thy meek life that Virtue’s not a name— 
That there are Spirits ’mid the laurel-wreathed 
Can hymn of holiness yet feel its flame! 
Long be thy lucid memory a spell 
To test their truth who mock the minstrel art, 
Impostors of the faith thou kept’st so well— 
Bright heartless hypocrites affecting heart ! 
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FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY VILLEMAIN. 


Part II. 


We have traced, in a former article, 
the outline of French literature du- 
ring the first or creative portion of the 
eighteenth century, when it was illus- 
trated in different departments by the 
eloquence of Buffon, the ingenuity of 
Montesquieu, the fervid enthusiasm 
. of Rousseau, and the universal talent 
of Voltaire. Of these, the three last 
impressed the deepest and. most du- 
rable traces on the literature and the 
mind of Europe: Montesquieu, by the 
novelty and occasional sagacity which 
he mingled with much false taste in 
style, rash assumption of facts, and 
hasty generalisation in reasoning ; 
Rousseau, by that semblance of con- 
viction, that passionate exaggeration 
of sentiments and principles, derived 
from his own morbid propensities, 
which gave to his studied essays the 
appearance, and something of the in- 
fluence, of unpremeditated popular 
orations, in which all Europe was his 
forum; and Voltaire, by his power of 
popularizing the most abstract dis- 
cussions, insinuating philosophy into 
the fugitive literature of the day, ma- 
king wit subservient to argument, and 
lending to every thing he touched the 
charm of a style conspicuous for its 
finish and simplicity. This portion of 


the eighteenth century was the period 
of original and independent produc- 
tion, when France, instead of receiv- 
ing the rules of taste or the models 
of composition from other countries, 
imposed her own laws on them, im- 
pressed the stamp of her habits of 
thought upon all Europe, and enjoyed 
a literary supremacy more absolute 
and unive than any which had 
existed since the age of Augustus. 

The unhesitating and enthusiastic re- 
ception at first accorded to the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century 
by the rest of Europe, now appears to 
us matter of astonishment. Under all 
the disguises of humanity, literature, 
zeal for improvement, removal of pre- 
judices, and banishment of supersti- 
tion, with which the aim of the 
French philosophers was studiously in- 
vested, the principle of determined hos- 
tility to monarchy, to the privileged 
classes, and to that religion by which 
the existing state of things was ce- 
mented and upheld, now appears so 

alpable, that we wonder how it could 
tome been overlooked by those whose 
interests were so deeply involved in 
thechange. To us it appears evident 
that the doctrines thus eagerly em- 
braced by princes and nobles, 


Were silently engendering of the day 

That should unpeople many palaces, 

And hew the highest genealogic trees 

Down to the dust, with all their bleeding fruits, 
And blight their blossoms into barrenness. 


This handwriting on the wall, warn- 
ing kings and princes that their. do- 
minion ‘was departing from them, 
which presented to them but unintel- 
ligible characters, has become abun- 
dantly significant when read by the 
collected light of the past. For the 
French Revolution has furnished the 
commentary of reality upon all the 
delusive doctrines of human perfecti- 
bility, and taught us the folly of ex- 
pecting the regeneration of mankind 
by means of an infidel philosophy, 
which, while it flatters the vanity, 
overlooks entirely the inherent depra- 
vity, of man. But to the eighteenth 
century a new El Dorado appeared to 
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be opened, exciting curiosity, inviting 
experiment, holding out golden hopes 
of social amelioration, universal disin- 
terestedness and philanthropy, poli- 
tical equality and primitive simpli- 
city; pregnant, in short, with all 
those delusive visions of improve- 
ment which are found to recur at inter- 
vals in the progress of society ; and 
of which, it would seem, man can hard- 
ly be cured even by the lessons of a 
sad and often recurring experience. 
Long accustomed to contemplate hu- 
man nature as its selfish and savage 
character had been tamed and mould- 
ed by the salutary restraints of a long- 
established faith and settled govern- 
x 





ment, no one appears to have calculated 
the explosive force which would be de- 
veloped when these barriers were re- 
moved, or the singe-tigre aspect under 
which the human character, left to the 
guidance of its own wild impulses, 
would presentitself. The votaries ofthe 
new philosophy flattered themselves, 
that self-interest, rightly understood, 
was a sufficient guarantee for the con- 
tinued peace and happiness of socjety ; 
that as philosophy had raised the 
storm, she could always allay it at plea- 
sure ; and that henceforth all mankind 
were to be united under the peaceful 
sway of the Goddess of Reason, No 
one had foreseen the tempests which 
were to close the day, of which the 
morning had appeared so bright and 
promising ; nor, perhaps, could even 
a deeper forecast have enabled any 
one to conjecture that opinions, man 
of which appeared so innocent, if 
not beneficent in their application, 
would result in the general corruption 
of society, the subversion of all order, 
the developement of a spirit of fero- 
eity, which the incessant employment 
-of the guillotine was unable to satiate 
without the aid of the more wholesale 
massacre of the Woyades, and the ex- 
citement of a bloody war of opinions, 
carried on under the revolutionary 
watchword—Fraternity or Death. 
**L’aimable siecle ot l'homme dit a 
homme, 

Soyons fréres— ou je t'assomme ! ” * 

But to whatever causes we are to 
impute the supremacy of French liter- 
ature in Europe during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, its universal 
diffusion and powerful influence in 
all quarters are incontestable, If the 
spirit of bold speculation in morals 
and political science, which had been 
so characteristic of the French liter- 
ature of this period, had received its 
first impulse from England, it soon 
reacted, with no common energy, 
upon the literature of our own country. 

- Against the irreligious doctrines of the 
French school, though advocated with 
all the subtilty of Hume and the 
learning of Gibbon, a noble and effec- 

- tual stand was made, and sophistry 

refated with those very weapons of 

+ Feasoning, and appeals to common 

sense, which it had been the first to 
invoke. But our school of philoso. 

‘ phical historians was undoubtedly 

~ Called into existence by the example 
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of Voltaire; and if Hobbes, Shaftes. 
bury, and Bolingbroke, furnished 
hints for the Assai sur les Meurs, 
or the Age of Louis XIV., the obliga. 
tion was more than repaid by the 
breadth of views, the lucid arrangement, 
the artful union ofreflexion with narra. 
tive, the skill in character drawing, and 
the elegance of composition, which the 
study of French models imparted to 
the histories of Hume, Rebertgon, 
Gibbon, and Ferguson, The influence 
of the Freneh drama, again, over our 
own, during the period which ranges 
from the commencement of the 

of Anne down to the close of that of 
George II., appears in the declining 
taste for the older writers, the compara- 
tive unpopularity even of Shakspeare 
himself, whom Garriek or Tate were 
allowed to mutilate, not merely with 
impunity but with applause, and the 
growth of that so-called classic sehool, 
in which Addison, Thomson, Young, 
Phillips, and Murphy, were labour. 
ers—the school of Roman fathers 
and Grecian daughters, and dis- 
tressed mothers and rival brothers, 
most of them avowed translations, 
or slenderly disguised imitations of 
Racine and Voltaire; in which the 
want of simplicity and natural feel- 
ing was retained, while the tender. 
ness or dramatic point of the original 
disappeared in the process of transla. 
tion. The other departments of 

were not less unfavourably affected by 
French influence: for the return toa 
less artificial taste in Thomson was 
not followed out—wit, eorreetness, or 
a certain stilted and pseudo-classic 
tone continued tobe the qualities aimed 
at ; and the accents of nature, once 80 
powerful in English poetry, like the 
successive reverberations of an echo, 
grew fainter and fainter, till they sunk 
into silence. 

If we turn to Italy, we trace. the 
ideas of Montesquieu and Voltaire 
nay, even of Helvetins, in the political 
or moral speeulations of _Be 
Genovesi, Verri, and Filangieri, he 
reverence, indeed, with which Becoa- 
ria speaks . aalentint, and Mola 
appears at the present day not a 4h 
unaccquntable, We seethe principle 
of social; political, and: even religi- 
ous reform disseminated through the 
press, from Milan to Naples, “eon 
licenza-de superiori”—encouraged i 
absolute princes, and if not favoured, 
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iat least not discounténanced, evén by 
the possessors of the chair of St Peter ; 
and France subduing to her opinions 
the countries which she was at no dis- 
tant period to subject by her arms. In 
the literature of Italy, too, the same 
powerful influences are perceptible. 
Though Maffei criticised severely some 
of the works of Corneille; his Merope 
(the best of the Italian tragedies be- 
fore Alfieri) is composed entirely in 
the taste of the French school. Gol- 
doni is, in his whole spirit, essentially 
French—latterly, indeed, he wrote for 
the French stage; and Alfieri, while 
hating the French nation, adopts the 
conventional limitations of its drama, 
with a rigour which even French cri- 
ties themselves had hardly exacted. 
Even Spain, with all its strong na- 
tionality, yields to the general infee- 
tion, and submits its chivalrous drama 
and its oriental tastes, to the restraint 
of the rules and the studied decorum 
of Freneh dramatic verse. During the 
18th century that romantic theatre, 
w truly in unison with the vational 
spirit, which Lope had created—to 
which the highest perfection of which 
its irregular character was sus ible, 
had been given by Caldergn, and 
which, by the brilliant facility’ of ‘its 
poetry, the picturesque and ‘statel 
character of the manners répresénted, 
and the deep interest and etiriosity 
which its plots awakened, had for’a 
long time influenced the dramatic liter- 
ature of all Europe; and strongly 
eoloured that of France itself, asthe 
Cid and Heraclius of Corneille, and 
Moliere’s Festin de Pierre sufficiently 
show, was abandoned for lifeless imita- 
tions of the Freneh drama, constructed 
on those principles of criticism which 
Luzan had borrowed, partly from the 
Poeties of Aristotle; partly from the 
prefaces of Corneille and Voltaire, until 
afeeble, and indeed unsuccessful, rally 
was made in 1778, in favour of the older 
tama by La’ Huerta in his’ Raguel. 
‘Even the politieak innovations of tlie 
French philosophers found -a favour- 
able reception at.the Coart of Charles 


iil. and the poliey of Aranda, Cam- 
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-pomanes; and Florida Blanea; both in 

ts errors: and: in the advattages it 
-conferred on Spain; may be traced to 
those theories’ of national education 
and reform of political institutions, 
to whieh the agitation of opinions ‘in 
France had given birth; and thus 
‘Spain, with a singular contradiction, 
borrowed from that quarter at once 
the prineiples of political liberty and 
‘of poetical restraint. 

early the same state of things re 4 

be traced in Portugal under the reig 
of Joseph I. and the sombre adminis. 
tration of Pombal ; who; filled with the 
ideas of French philosophy, advocated 
with a spécies of fanatical intolerance 
the doctrines of toleration, labouritg, 
‘not to direct or restrain; but to subvert 
the power of the Jesuits, and to foree 
upon the nation, by the unsparing use 
‘of arbitrary and oppressive means, the 
‘Utopian schemes of improvement which 
that philosophy had inspired. 

In Germany; while the opinions of 
the French philosophers, so far as re- 
garded religious indifference and ex- 
periments in government, found en- 
thusiastie converts in Frederick the 
Great and Joseph II., and powerfully 
affected the polity of these sovereigns, 
the influence of French literature was 
far less felt; Frederick, imitating 
the sneer of Voltaire, was content to 
wish his countrymen more wit and 
fewer consonants; while ‘he prae- 
tically laboured to de¢ry and dis- 
countenance his native literature and 
his native language. But, even ander 
his military despotism, he eonld not 
render French literature *‘the order 
of the day ;?’ his attémpts'to naturalize 
it in Prussia, only Greated a reaction 
which hastened fhe developement of 
that varied and inventive native liter- 
ature which adorned in Germany the 
close of the 18th century and the com: 
-‘mencement of the 19th, te 
** ‘Von dem grossten Deutschen sohne, 
Von des grossen Friedriclis throne, ~~ 

Ging sie schutzlos, ungeehrt,’ 
Rihmend darfs der Deutsche sagen, 
‘oher darf das herz ihm schlagen, 

Selbst erschuf er sich den werth,’* 
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Deutsche Muse, 
The greatest son of Germany, 

Even Frederick, bade her turn away 
Unhonoar’d from his throne ; 
Proudly the Germat bard can tell, 
And‘higher may his bosom’ swell, 

He form’d himself-aione, — 
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‘Traces of French influence are visi- 
ble in Lessing, whose deistical views 
were undoubtedly derived from Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and the Encyclope- 
dists ; and in many of the second-rate 
German writers of the time, the imi- 
tation of the polish and coldness of 
the French models is sufficiently per- 
ceptible. But one man only, of 
superior ability as a classic writer, 
was completely formed in the school 
of the French. We refer to Wie- 
land. whom the influence of Vol- 
taire and the other sceptical philoso- 
phers of France, suddenly converted 
for a time from a religious mystic into 
the apologist of the Heivetian system 
of selfishness—the painter of voluptu- 
ous pictures—thescandalous chronicler 
of antiquity—the imitator of that irony 
which pervades the lighter poetry 
of Voltaire, which throws disbelief or 
ridicule on all enthusiastic feeling, and 
all exertions of human virtue—but 
who lived long enough to become a 
sadder and a wiser man, and to make 
a tardy atonement to those virtuous 
sentiments which he had outraged or 
depreciated, by his beautiful poem of 
Oberon. 

If the ascendency of France was 
thus felt in countries where science 
had long flourished, where literature 
had long assumed a settled and na- 
tional form, and which had outstrip. 
ped even France itself in the earlier 
stages of the march of civilisation, it 
may easily be conceived that the great 
states of the North, still struggling 
with comparative barbarism of man- 
ners, and with a literature which yet 
remained to be created, should readily 
yield tothe general contagion. France, 
accordingly, was the source from which 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, in the 
eighteenth century, borrowed refine- 
ment of manners and the impulse of 
scientific and social improvement. 
Such civilisation and literature as Rus- 
sia possessed, were in truth entirely 
French. We see the Semiramis of 
the North, as she was styled by Vol- 
taire (with a nearer approach to truth 
than was generally to be found in his 
compliments to crowned heads), crea- 
ting academies on the French model, 
adopting the language and the man- 
ners of the court of France, affecting 
the character of a philosophic monarch, 
translating Belisarius, (the chapters of 
which she portioned out among her 
court favourites, reserving what she 
considered the most striking to her- 
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self,) engaging in an interchange of 
flatteries with Voltaire, talking : 
liberating the serfs of Russia, and 
actually transmitting to Paris a co 
of a grand code of laws for the Tar. 
tars and Cossacks, which she had not 
the most distant intention of ever car. 
rying into effect. In the case of Ca. 
tharine, this pretended zeal for tolera- 
tion and political liberty was probably 
partly sincere, partly. affected, as a 
blind to cover her ambitious designs 
against Poland and Turkey, and to 
secure the quiet enjoyment of a real 
despotism while pretending an anxious 
desire for the emancipation and im. 
provement of her subjects. The same 
adoption of French philosophy and li- 
terature (and probably with more sin. 
cerity) as the reigning tone of the day, 
appears in the writings of the weak 
and unfortunate Gustavus III. of Swe. 
den. To throw aside the native lan. 
guage, and the remains of its early 
literature, as relics of barbarism ; to 
obliterate the traces of the homely and 
simple manners of old, as far as that 
was possible ; and to convert the court 
of Sweden into a miniature represen- 
tation of that of France, with all its 
vices, intrigues, and some portion of 
its external varnish of elegance—were 
objects after which he appears-to have 
laboured with more energy than dis- 
cretion. And in truth he had-his re- 
ward: for, to the profligacy engen- 
dered by his own example, and the 
principles he had laboured to popula- 
rize, he probably owed the blow which 
terminated his existence. 

Most extensive and imposing, then, 
was the influence of French literature 
on other countries from 1750 to the 
close of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
works of the French writers,” says 
Villemain, “ and particularly the work 
of Montesquieu, a genius combining 
boldness with moderation, issuing from 
Paris, became the ‘reason of state’ 
with most sovereigns, or at least the 
public official reason of state. The 
‘ancient Machiavelism, no doubt, re 
mained as a concealed spring—as 4 
secret of the cabinet; but what was 
avowed, what was proclaimed to the 
people, were the ideas of tolerance 
and humanity, professed by Montes 
quieu and Voltaire. Voltaire, the 
most popular of writers, whose pro- 
fundity is concealed under his power 
of pleasing, whose audacity is mask 
by frivolity, exercised the more 
ed influence over the elevated ranks of 
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society in all countries of Europe. 
The authority of Montesquieu purified 
the ostensible policy of the govern- 
ments.” 

But while the energies which France 
had awakened by her literature con- 
tinued to work thus powerfully, both 
for good and evil, among the other 
governments of Europe, that litera- 
ture itself had ceased to display the 
vigour of maturity, and to those who 
looked beneath the surface, wore an 
appearance of exhaustion and decay. 
In fact, influences peculiarly calcu- 
lated to lower the tone of national mo- 
rality, and to paralyse the creative 
powers of the imagination, had been 
at work during the very period when 
France presented so imposing an as- 
pect to other nations, and, in litera- 
ture as well as manners, seemed to 
give laws to the world. 

In every class of society, and in every 
institution, from the throne to the 
humblest department of literature, the 
pee of decline may be detected. 

ouis XLV. succeeding to a throne to 
which the policy of Richelieu, in 
crushing the power of the nobles, had 
lent a stability and authority hitherto 
unknown, had invested it with grace 
as well as dignity, by surrounding it 


in the days of his youth with the com- 
bined lustre of arts and arms. His 
patronage of literature, though in 
some measure resulting from the mere 
vanity of making even genius subser- 
vient to the splendour of the crown, was. 
also unquestionably to some extent 


sincere. To his steady protection, 
Moliere was indebted for the discom- 
fiture of more than one court intrigue 
ss Remember,” he used 
to say to Boileau, “I shall always 
have half an hour’ at your service.” 
The glories of that literature to which 
he had lent his patronage, indeed de- 
seended to his successor; but theearlier 
triumphs of arms had been tarnished by 
later reverses, till the very memory of 
those sieges which Boileau has pomp- 
ously praised in the most prosaic of 
odes, had been effaced by the disasters 
of Ramilies and Blenheim, which Ad- 
dison has commemorated in strains 
scarcely more poetical than those of 
his rival. On the whole, however, 
Louis had not merely sustained but 
raised the character and reputation of 
France: and if there was a want of true 
nobleness and simplicity in his charac- 
ter, he must be admitted to have atleast 
played the part of a dignified monarch 
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from first to last, with more than, or- 
dinary plausibility and address, 

The character of Louis XV. was ill 
calculated to sustain the sinking dig. 
nity of the crown. Without the 
energy of his predecessor, who sin- 
cerely wished to elevate France, so far 
as that could be done without lower- 
ing the royal authority ; without the 
strength of mind which Louis XIV. 
conspicuously developed in misfor- 
tune ; indifferent to glory and to the. 
arts, sunk in sensual pleasures, a prey 
to the intrigues and the favouritism 
of successive mistresses ; he saw the 
foundations of the monarchy, and of 
society itself, undermined in all direc. 
tions with unconsciousness or indiffer- 
ence. 

The church, the best bulwark of the 
monarchy, had ceased to be the depo- 
sitory of the highest genius and vir- 
tue. The age of Louis XIV. had in- 
herited that great secret by which 
the Papal power had so long support- 
ed the dignity of its hierarchy—that 
of making ecclesiastical promotion the 
reward of merit, independently of birth 
or interest. France could not have 
furnished names of more exalted abi- - 
lity or purer character thau Bossuet, 
Fenélon, Massillon, and Fléchier. The 
latter had commenced his humble 
career in the shop of a candlemaker : 
he closed it in the Episcopal chair of 
Nismes. 

This principle of honest and impar- 
tial selection, which had conferred on 
the church the authority and influence 
resulting from the combination of ge- 
nius, learning, and character, was soon 
abandoned under the short-sighted and 
selfish policy of Louis XV. Rank, infiu- 
ence, interest at court, the graces of 
manner, subserviency to the interests 
of the reigning favourite, sometimes 
even the production of compositions 
discreditable to any one, and doubly 
so to a minister of the church, be- 
came the passports to promotion. The 
natural result was, that the pulpit soon 
ceased to be illustrated by any superior 
talent ; the impressive or affecting - 
eloquence of Bossuet and Fénélon was 
succeeded by the dry moral discus- 
sions or academic theology of the 
Abbé Poulle or the Pére Neuville ; 
“‘ The hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed; and thus one of the 
chief pillars on which the monarchy 
should have rested in the hour of 
need, was itself crumbling to its fall. 

Nor could the character and in- 





fluence of the other great bulwark of 
monarchical power, the nobility supply 
that support to the throne which the 
church was no longer in a condition 
to afford ; for they too had survived 
their greatuess. In drawing them from 
their ancestral castles and their mili- 
tary governments in the provinces, 
where each had been a little monarch 
among his vassals, dispensing patron- 
age and diffusing industry, to domesti- 
cate them as dependents of a court, and 
appendages to the splendour of the 
throne, Louis X1V. had deprived them 
of their real authority and influence on 
opinion. They themselves, now aceus- 
tomed to court the smiles of 4 mo~ 
narch; or even a mistress, and to em- 
ploy the crooked arts of intrigue in 
order to distance each other in the race 
ef royal favour, had lost that self- 
respect, that confidence in their own 
rights.and importance, in which the 
strength of such a privileged body 
resides. And the transition from the 
want of honourable émployment and 
noble emulation to the adoption of all 
the vices of the court, was but too 
easy; where the ehurch no longer 
ventured to speak the language of 
authoritative rebuke, 


“ And the prince of all the land 
Led them on.” 


The judicial bodies which in the ear- 
lier days of French history had played 
so all-important a part, and either de- 
termined or influenced every change to 
which the monarchy had been subject: 
ed, had also shared in a great degree 
the fall of the nobility. The engross« 
ing power of the crown under Louis 
XIV. had humbled the parliaments. 
They had become little more than in- 
struments for registering the edicts and 
giving theappearanee ofa judicial sane- 
tion to the mandates of the sovereign. 
The show of independence evinced 
by their first step after the death of 
Louis XIV., that of annulling his tes- 
tament, was followed up by no cor- 
fesponding act of firmness. ‘Occupied 
- with miserable theological disputes, 
sometimes combating the Molinists, 
sometimes the philosophers, the par- 
liaments, who had become Jansenists 
through mere hatredto the Jesuits, were 
ho longer influenced or guided by any 
gtéat interest, social or political.” In< 
decision in all cases marked their con: 
dact ; while in some instancés, as in 
the éelebrated case of La Barre, they 
sbenied- to have sanctioned acts of -ju- 
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dicial erudlty worthy of the ‘darkest: 
times, and against which the: feelingg’ 
of. Europe, now rendered particularly: 
sensitive on the subject of tortire by: 
the philanthropic maxims whith were 
every where abroad, most powerfully 
revolted. 

Something might perhaps have been: 
done to infuse fresh vigour into the 
exhausted condition of French society, 
had the administration of affairs beeiy 
guided by any man of commanding 
talent, able to perceive the consequen: 
ces to which these corruptions and thig 
confusion were tending; and deter. 
mined to meet them by vigorous’ and 
unspating remedies vinceritem strez 
pitus et natum rebus agendis.” © But 
the ministry of Choiseul was a mini 
stry of expedients: he ‘pursued no 
great or regular plan either of foreign 
policy or internal administration » he 
thought only of meeting the daily exi. 
gency, evading the immediate difficali 
ty, escaping the most pressing danger, 
«© We see him,” says Villemain, 
“ struggling with rebellious materials 
which would not yield to his handy 
forming a thousand projects: now 
striving to arrest the progress of thé 
Empress, now of the King of Prussiay 
trying to prop up the ancient colossus 
ef Turkey, which was already medi: 
tating his fall; and, in the midst of his 
diplomatic ambition, hurled from power 
by the most scandalous of palace ins 
trigues ; at the same time that the 
.parliaments, which, in spite of their 
prejudices, were becoming too power- 
ful for an expiring government, were 
suppressed by a coup d'etat of the 
chancellor Maupeau.”’ 

Amidst this general progress: te 
wards decay, the state of literature 
and of literary men presented a 
which was of a more cheering a 
elevated character. At first, literature 
had been upheld by that very fanati- 
cism in favour of change, whieh, ope 
rating as an animating principle, gave 
to its productions warmth and an-ait 
of reality; The infidel philosophy of 
France, by which all existing opi 
and institutions were assailed, was it» 
deed the only portion of its literature 
which at this time wore any thing like 
the stamp of coriviction, or an r 
atice of power. For the instinet of de- 
struction in some degree supplied, for 
a time,.the want of that ancient: 
ration derived from faith and revé- 
reneé- for authority ; and the number 
and strength of the forees **that-dutst 
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defy the Omnipotent to arms” —their 
great resources, their discipline, and 
perfect unity of purpose—their confi: 
dence in themselves, their still increa- 
sing dominion over the public mind, by 
which that confidence was more and 
nore exalted, presented a spectacle 
which it was impossible to contem- 
plate without a feeling of awe. 


“ Apparent dire facies inimicaque Troje 

Numina.” 

But when all the doctrines of infidelity 
andmaterialism had been promulgated 
—when the“ Remunerateur Vengeur,” 
whom even Voltaire scrupled to dis- 
pense with, had been eashiered by the 
mote thorough-going Atheists of the 
Syst¢me dela Nature—when philosophy 
had ventilated her philanthropic ward- 
robe, till it had actually assumed the 
look of cast-off finery—when ridicule 
had been successively and successfully 
east upon every thing as it was, and 
all imaginable schemes of impossible 
reform had been propounded even 
this species of literature, stimulating 
as it had been, ceased to interest—the 
productive talent of the country gra- 
dually took another direction; and 
while the principles of the Freneh phi- 
losophers were operating with all the 
force of novelty in other countries, 
aid with fear of change perplexing 
monarchs, they had ceased in France 
to excite enthusiasm, and, to a superfi- 
cial observer, might appear likely to 
pass away without any abiding effect 
tither on society or government. 

But, in truth, apermanent and incur- 
ableinjury had beendoneto the national 
andto the literary character. The doc- 
trines of selfishness which resulted from 
taterialism, and which have ever been 
found to be the accompaniments of a 
state of sovial decline-the want of 
all fixed belief in a future state—the 
examples of servility to power, shanre- 
less flattery, mean rivalry, and in- 
trigue,; which had beeh set even by 
stich men as Voltaireseemeéd to have 
destroyed évery source of inspiration 
springing from belief or enthusiasm of 
feeling ; while the torpor in which 
society generally was plungédthe 
drowsy current in which affairs seemed 
to run onequally exéluded the stitnt- 
lis which might’ have beet given to 
the imagination by the vicinity of great 
events and engrossing public interests. 
Just and striking is the remark of Vau- 
venargues, “Les grandes penseés vt- 
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énnent di ceurt” Strange singulas 
rity !” says Villemain, “ while French 
society was labouring with the hope 
of liberalizing and elevating itself) 
and seeking to regain a civic virtue, 
a party of writers were systematically 
employed in giving vent in their writs 
ings to opinions the most hostile to all 
dignity or independence of thind. But 
it is not the belief in personal intefest 
and necessity ; it is not the doctrine 
which deprives man of his soul, and 
makes him but the passive instrument 
of his own organs; it is not such a does 
trine which can inspire the courage 
necessary for great devotion, ; the 
heroism necessary for great duties —« 
social reform and materialism seem 
contradictory terms.”’ 


‘* For when was public virtue ever found 

Where private was not? Can he love the 
wholé ‘ 

Who loves no part? Hebe a natioff’s friend 

Who’ is in truth the friend of fo mab 
there ? 

Can he be strenuousin his country’s causé 

Who slights the ¢harities for whose deat 
sake 

That country, if at all, must be béloved ?” 


To the many, no doubt, who regard- 
ed literature merely as a profession, or 
a means of rising in the world, such a 
state of things might seem tolerable en- 
ough. Theregular Helots of literature 
continued to do their spiriting as before 
—not gently indeed but equably—fur- 
nishing the daily tale of bricks asin bet- 
ter times ; for theirs was a source of ine 
spiration unaffected by the absence.of 
faith or genuine feeling. But to minds 
of a better order, who had not wholly 
yielded to the degrading doctrines of 
the time, the prospect appeared in the 


last degree gloomy and uncheerings 


nor need we wonder that when the na- 
tural feelings of such men found vent 
in words, the sentiments expressed 
should be indicative of profound life- 
weariness and contempt for.a world 
which offered neither comfort here 
nor hope hereafter. Gilbert, dying 
in. youth in the hospital, tired. of 
existence, tired even of fame, in one 
of the few strains of genuine feeling 
of which the poetry. of this period has 
to boast, dorbtloss speaks the senti- 
ments of many, on whose. hearts: the 
aspect of all around pressed as heavil 

as on his own: 


** Awbanquet de la vie, infortané convivé, 
J’apparus uh jour, et je meurs, 
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Je meurs,—et sur Ja tombe ot lentement 
j arrive . 
Nul ne viendra verser de pleurs. 
“ Adieu, champs que j’amais, adieu, douce 
verdure, 

Adieu, riant exil des bois ; 

Ciel, pavillon de l'homme, admirable na- 
ture, 

Adieu pour la derniere fois!” 

The effect of this absence of all that 
was calculated to stimulate the higher 
faculties of the mind, appeared in the 
form which literature, so far as it ex- 
isted at all, now assumed. Hencefor- 
ward, it became almost entirely criti- 
cal; instead of adding to the stock of 
independent creations, it was content 
with analysing, comparing, comment- 
ing upon what had been already writ- 
ten, or with translating and imitating 
the literature of other nations. Such 
is generally the direction which litera- 
ture takes in periods of decline. The 
tendency, indeed, towards criticism, 
had become apparent even in the time 
of Diderot and Voltaire, and many of 
the happiest productions of the latter 
are of a purely analytical character ; 
but after his death the critical spirit in 
French literature became universal. 

Before we advert, however, to par- 
ticular productions in this department, 
let us bestow a few words on the gen- 
eral character of the criticism which 
arose under such circumstances; as 
contrasted-with what criticism ought 
to be. 

« Pour avoir du gout, il faut avoir 
de l'ame,” is another of those just 
remarks of Vauvenargues which make 
us regret his early death. -With- 
out heart and imagination, there can 
be no elevated nor even useful criti- 
cism. The soaring inventive imagina- 
tion of the poet is not indeed necessary 
to the critic; but that lower degree 

of imagination is essential, which en- 
ables him to step beyond the narrow 
circle of individual or even national 
habits and tastes—to follow the poet 
with a firm step, as Dante follows Vir- 
gil over the “‘vastabrupt,” and through 
the regions where he marshals the way 
—to acknowledge the divinity of ge- 
nius, though presented to him under 
unaceustomed forms, and to interpret 
its revelations with whatever novelty 
of language they may be uttered. 

And to the gift of this imagination 
is necessarily allied the possession of 
pure and natural sensibility — the 
ready sympathy with human nature 
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and its generous feelings; for, as the 
imagination teaches us to apprehend 
the great, the heart enables us to a 
preciate the true. The full beauty of 
those reflections, which, being based 
in the everlasting nature of man, are 
felt at the present day as they were in 
the days of Homer—those strokes of 
feeling which, like an electric chain, 
make the world kin, can only be tho. 
roughly perceived by those who, in 
an age of outworn civilisation, have 
yet preserved something of their youth. 
fulness of spirit and simplicity of 
feeling. 

The highest criticism, too, at least 
when applied to the productions of 
high art, must be reverential. The 
critic must not forget the infinite dis. 
tance which separates the great crea. 
tive artist from him who only judges 
of the creations of genius—the inter. 
preter from him whose oracles he ex. 
pounds. It is the poet after all that 


makes the critic ; it is from the genius 


of the former that the torch of the 
latter is kindled. He will approach 
his task, then, in the spirit of reverence 
—his praise will be warm and sympa. 
thetic—his censure respectful ; where 
he fails to apprehend completely the 
purpose of the artist, he will yet be. 
lieve that the deficiency may be not in 
the poet but in himself. No spectacle 
can be more ridiculous than that of 
a self-satisfied critic reading a lecture 
ex cathedra to Homer or Shakspeare, 
on the barbarisms of their epic or 
dramatic poetry; perhaps bestowing 
on them a “ Euge puer!” at the con- 
clusion; or dismissing them, as the 
Archbishop of Granada dismissed his 
secretary, wishing them “ all manner 
of good fortune, with a little more 
taste.” : 

To such requisites criticism must 
add, of course, learning to correct her 
estimates—that logic and good sense 
which constitutes the balance of ima- 
gination—that delicacy of taste which 
exposes the ridiculous, as well as de 
tects the beautiful in composition— 
and that spirit of conscientiousness, 
and absence of self-interest and self- 
display, without which all criticism, 
however adorned by wit or ingenuity, 
is valueless, The foundations of all 
sound criticism must be laid in truth, 
and its superstructure must be reared, 
not merely by a legical: head, but by 
. lively imagination and a loving 

eart, 
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The latter are precisely the requi- 
sites in which the French criticism of 
the eighteenth century is deficient. 
It brought neither the imagination nor 
the heart to bear upon the examina- 
tion of the masterpieces of literature ; 
for the spirit of reverence it substitu- 
ted the spirit of ridicule—the critic 
looked down upon the artist whom he 
criticised, like a judge upon a criminal 
at the bar. Hence the whole tone 
of his even praise wore the appear- 
ance of supercilious condescension. 
The critical tendency of the time 
was patronising, dictatorial, deprecia- 
ting, negative—more occupied with 
faults than beauties—more intent on 
particulars than on general views. 
Without imagination to enable them 
to rise beyond the conventional Jimi- 
tations which French opinions and 
the practice of French writers had 
apparently fixed as the laws of taste, 
and to perceive that excellence might 
exist under many other forms, all true 
tonature, and yet each growing out of 
the habits and feelings of different 
nations, and peculiarly suited to the 

ople among which it was found, 
they identified the code of French taste 
with the eternal laws of nature, and 
praised or condemned all works ac- 
cording as they approximated to, ‘or 
receded from, this artificial standard. 
The absence of simplicity of mind 
and genuine feeling, which as it prac- 
tically existed in society was reflected 
in the artificial character of conver- 
sation and of literature, made them 
turn with a nervous horror from every 
expression which appeared to fall short 
of that decorum or elegance which the 
French canons of taste required to be 
preserved under all circumstances, 
though the words might be warmed 
with passion, and stamped with the very 
signet of Nature herself. ** With us,” 
says La Harpe, while contrasting the 
liberty allowed by the Greek Drama- 
tic Vocabulary with the irksome re- 
straints affecting the French, ‘‘with us, 
the poet does not enjoy the use of more 
than a third of the national idiom ; the 
rest is interdicted as unworthy of him. 
There exist for bim only a certain num- 
ber of received words ; and the genius 
of style consists in varying their com- 
binations, and in constantly present- 
ing to the mind and the imagination 
relations which are new without being 
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singular, and ingenious without being 
far-fetched.” Such is the state of 
matters which La Harpe deprecates, 
but conceives it hopeless to attempt to 
alter. If at times a momentary ex- 
pression of admiration was extorted 
from French criticism by some burst 
of natural feeling, either in a French 
poet or in a foreign writer, to which 
no heart could be insensible, it was 
generally accompanied by an expres- 
sion of regret, that while the sentiment 
was preserved, it had not been embel- 
lished by a more courtly and refined 
expression. 

On the other hand certain advanta- 

ges and certain merits must be con- 
ceded to the French criticism of the 
eighteenth century, of which the more 
imaginative criticism of Germany and 
England is not equally entitled to 
boast. It is possible, for instance, to 
take too transcendental and cosmopo- 
litan a view of literature—to fix our 
= of sight so high that the whole 
andscape beneath us becomes faint 
and confused—to labour after the uni- 
versal, till the particular is neglected 
and overlooked. Thus, in striving to 
enlarge the circle to which poetry ad- 
dresses itself, soas to deal with the most 
extended sympathies, the critics of 
Germany have sometimes neglected or 
overlooked the necessity of producing 
the first and strongest effect upon the 
poet’s own nation ; and have advocated 
systems in which poetry, like the ab- 
stract idea of a Lord Mayor, stripped 
of all that is local and individual, is 
sent wandering on a fruitless quest 
into the “ void and formless infinite.” 
Sound criticism, however, which is 
but another word for a wide and en- 
lightened record of experience, teaches 
us that poetry, like charity, must begin 
at home; must have its foundation 
in the present, and be connected with 
realities with which men are then 
and there engrossed ; and that the poet 
whose words come most home to the 
hearts of the wise and good of his 
own age and country, will speak with 
the most prevailing accents to the 
world and for all time. 

This vagueness of aim French cri- 
ticism has entirely escaped, for it pro- 
ceeded on the just principle, that ‘to 
write for France, one must write as a 

renchman ;”* and to write for 
rance was, in their view of the mat- 





* La Harpe—Cours de Littérature. 
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ters to write for the world, It may 





goes. But the simple,” statue-like, 

be fairly admitted; too, that it is grandéur of the Greek theatre; he ape that 
equally free from that obscurity, mys- pears to have been altogether’ unable: non 
ticism; or want of logical precision, to appreciate; he is constantly bial £G 
with which much of the German ming its poverty of dramatic resources, of t 
Criticism may be reproached, and its defect of skill in the exposition of whit 
from that arbitrary and capricious plot, the want of a stirring and antic Volt 
distribution of praise or censure, refer- thetic dialogue. One of his remarks: to ct 
ableto no principle except the personal ona passage in the Gdipus Tyrannus; of t 
feeling of the critic, with which our is characteristic of this ignorance of, pide 
modern English criticism is not less the Greek original, and his ineapacity conc 
justly chargeable. The principles of of entering into the spirit of ancient ceiv 
the French critics are indeed drawn manners. In the first scene of that man 
from a narrow spheresand, as universal tragedy, Qidipus, alarmed at thé his 1 
rules, are unquestionably false; but groans and lamentations of his people rf 
their deductions from them are clearly thronging to the altar, comes out to of t 
and logically made; the opinion is enquire the cause, and addredseg serik 
put in a tangible shape;in which it them— the 
either admits of refutation or compels § « 7 ould have sent to learn the fail imm 
assent: To clear and consequent cause, his r 
reasoning, though from narrow pre- But see, your anxious sovereign coitied fills 
mises, they join a corresponding pre- himself, drinl 
eision and clearness of style; their To know of all of you: Behold your and 
learning; though far from extensive, king, seml 
is respectable ; in the pereeption of the Renowned Cdipus !” hims 
ridiculous or the incongruous, their Whereupon Voltaire thus remarks— wher 
tactis rarely mistaken; wherethe point ¢ 6 scene opens with a chorus me 
end spplicationf the erie eon b¢ "Thang gyentrla a the fot oft 
eg Now that our literary horizon is ayex. Mg ase Wei, barater a taste; 

4 mee A their king, appears among them, 
enlarged, and our principles of taste 1, (Edipus, says he, so renowne tain 
drawn from @ ors ony much through all the world, : There is some - 
advantage, we humbly think, might be 7; -1:;00d that the Thebans were nol gem 
gained from the judicious study ofthe ;575,ani that his name was CE dips by th 
os Saori r. f om oe presen ne he This is no great proof of that perfec. sof 

ae — a ots 1 ¢ a 4 tion to which, it has been maintaine Vo 
ous and exaggerated school of criticism, some years since,” (by Racine an 0 


to which the vast increase of periodi- 
eal writing at the present day has 
given rise, in which the extravagance 
of the sentiments is equalled by the 
inflation of the style ; in which praise 
and blame are equally in extremes, 
and neither is bestowed upon any con- 
sistent, intelligible, or even conscien 
tious principle. 

We have said that the tendency to- 
wards criticism is not less visible in 
Voltaire than in his successors ; and, 
all things considered, he remains the 
best representative of the French eri- 
ticism of the eighteenth century. 
With the true spirit of antiquity, in- 
deed, he was but partially acquainted. 
His ideas of it were taken at second 
hand from the writings of thé dra- 
matists and eritics of the seventeenth 
century. To the mianly, bold, and 

icturesque outlinés of Homer; he 

s done justice. If his cfiticism 
on the father of poetry contains no- 
thing profound or novel, it is at least 
just and discriminating, so far as it 


Boileau,) ‘‘ that tragedy had been 
brought by Sophocles. It does not 
appear that we are much in the wrong 
in refusing our admiration to a poet, 
who employs no better artifice to make 
his personages known than to make 
them say ‘I am Qidipus.? Weno 
longer call such rudeness a noble sim- 
plicity.””. La Harpe justly remarks, 
which is, indeed, sufficiently obvious, 
—that Sophocles does not say, “ I am 
(Edipus ;” but, after stating that he 
might have employed a meaner mes- 
senger, goes on to say, that he, their 
king himself—the world-renowned vic 
tor of the Sphynx—CEdipus—had not 
hesitated to come in person to answet 
the call of his subjects. But if Sopho- 
cles be in the wrong, what beeomes, 
on the same principle, of the opening 
line of the Iphigenie of Racine— 


‘¢ Oui, c’est Agamemnon, c’est:son: Roi que 
Yeveille ?” F < 
Might not a critic with as much 
justice say‘ There is some likeli- 








i is i . j 1989.] 


that his master’s name was Agamem: 
non?” 

- One other instance may be noticed 
of the false views of Greek tragedy, 
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- Now first, let it be kept in-view that 
the. scene is not represented at all, buf 
merely described by the servant; for 
Sophocles would have no more thought 
of actually introducing such a seene as 





n of which the criticisms and analyses of passing on the stage, than Voltaire 
mntie Voltaire ow that subject are calculated: himself; and, next, (although we fairly 
arks' toconvey- Heis giving an account) admit the scene: even as. described 
nus; of that scene in the Alcestis of Euri- by Euripides appears singular,) the 
2 of ides, where the servant describes the ironical description of Voltaire is very 
city conduct of Hercules, who had been re- far from. giving an idea of the real- 
sient ceived as a guest by Admetus into the ity. 
that mansion of death, after the death of Most readers will recollect under 
the his wife. what cireumstanees the scene to which ° 
ople “A servant entefs alone, speaking Voltaire alludes takes place. Over- 
ut to of the arrival of Hercules: he de- \ powered with grief for the loss of his 
23808 scribes him as a stranger who opens wife, who has just expired, Admetus 
the door for himself; places himself seés.a stranger approaching his tlitesh- 
fatal immediately at table, grumbles that olds Accorditig to the ideas of the 
his repast is not served soon enough, ancients, there was something sacred 
re fills his cup incessantly With wine; in the presence of a guest; he waa 
drinks long draughts of whiteandred, considered as.a man sent by Jupiter 
your and bellows forth bad songs that re-. and the gods to. receive the rites 
smble howlings, without troubling of hospitality. Admetus tries to diss 
himself about the king and his wife, guise his grief from the stranger ; -he 
ki whom we arelamenting. He must be excuses the disorder in which every 
co some rascal, some vagabond, some as- thing appears, by alleging the death 
F the sassin.”” of a female inmate of the family ; but 
am « There is no disputing about he conceals the fact that this was Alcess 
"and tates,” adds Voltaire ; “but itiseer- tis. Hercules, unconscious of the grief 
af J tain that with us stich seenes would under which Admetus labours; accepts 
wt not be suffered at the Foire,” (@ the invitation; and, it mustbeadmitteds 
“me second-rate theatre, chiefly frequented takes his ease in his apartment; ina 
; i by the lower classes.) And La Harpe, manner not very consistent with mos 
Ly who really seems to have formed his dern usages, which is thus described 
rHe¢ Hl idea of the Alcestis from this travestie by theservant who had attended him 
ey. of Voltaire, expressesa similar opinion. 
4 { ) 
been ‘“‘ To many strangers and from various lands, 
8 not On their arrival at Admetus’ house, 
vrong I well remember serving up the feast ; 
poet, But never till this hour have introduced 
make So profligate a guest, who, though he saw 
make Our master sad, advancing, dared to pass 
Ve no The threshold, and without discretion took 
2 sim- Whate’er our hospitality to him ’ 
larks, Presented, though apprised of our distress. 
vious, Moreover, were there aiight we did not bring, 
‘Tam He call’d for it: a goblet in his hands 
at he With ivy wreathed, uplifting, quaff'd the juice 
> mes. Of the black ‘grape. unmingled; till his veins 
, their Were heated with the flames of wine, and bound 
1d vice The sprays of verdant myrtle on his brow, 
id not Filling the palace with a clamdfoiis howl 
nswet OF dissonance; while twofold sounds were heard, 
opho- Regardless of Admetus’ woes he sung,— 
pene While for our mistréss wail’d the menial train, 
one But to the stranger did not show their eyes 
Bitte Sqitnming. with tears,—for such’ injunction 
T om Admetus,’’* 
Roi que 5 
much * Wodhull’s Euripides Alcestie. 


likeli« 
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learns at last, from the grief of the 


« But what is the result,” says Vil- 
lemain, “ of this contrast of the tragic 
and the comic, of sorrow and merri- 
ment, which ‘surprises us a little, not- 
withstanding the literary eclecticism 
ofour time? This noisy guest, who 
delivers himself up to joy beside a 
mourning of which he is unconscious, 


slave, that Admetus, through 
for the laws of hospitality, has deceived 
him; that she whose death had been 
spoken of is no stranger, but Alcestis 
herself, who has died for her husband, 
Struck with pain and regret, he ex. 
claims— 


‘I with reluctance pass’d 
The threshold, and the foaming goblet drain’d 
In the abodes of my unhappy host, 
Regaled myself, and-cover’d o’er these brows 
With garlands; but the fault on thee I charge, 
Neglecting to inform me what great ill 


Oppress’d this house. 
The body ? 
Her sepulture ?’ 

«* Hercules hurries towards the tomb, 
combats the Genius of Death, who was 
carrying away the young and beauti- 
ful Alcestis, tears her from his hands, 
and leads her back, unknown and 
veiled, into the presence of her hus- 
band 


«* This was what charmed and en- 
chanted the Greeks. What a power 
of religious illusion was necessary to 
make them adopt this fable of a wife 
rescued from death and restored to the 
husband, who is lamenting her loss ? 
But that belief once admitted, what a 
pathetic charm in such a spectacle! 
What becomes of those vulgar rules, 
so often repeated, which insist that 
the progress of tragedy shall always 
be from _happiness to misfortune? 
The pathetic and theatrical, in sucha 
subject, is to be found in the return 
of Alcestis, still pallid from the tomb, 
and the unexpected happiness of her 
husband; the tragic, in the contrast 
between the funeral preparations of 
Alcestis, the grief of her children, the 
lamentations of her husband—and the 
merriment of that stranger who sits 
indifferent at table.* 

** Do we not recognise those vicissi- 
tudes of human life which are so strik- 
ing in~Shakspeare? That beautiful 
Juliet who had glittered at the ball, 
two days after is dead. The musi- 
cians who had been invited for the 
celebration of her nuptials are come ; 
there are now no nuptials to be cele- 
brated: they are to assist at a very 
different ceremony—at her funeral. 
And beside that chamber where Juliet 
is extended in death, and where the 
family are mourning, they are con- 
versing and uttering their pleasant- 
ries.” 

In one point, however—to do justice 


But where hath he interr’d 
Whither shall I go, to find 


to Voltaire—he had the good sense to 
perceive the incongruity of the form 
in which the Greek drama had been 
recast by Corneille and Racine, name- 
ly, the perpetual introduction of love 
scenes, and the language of modern 
gallantry into the austere tragic pathos 
of the Greek mythology. He had 
himself, in his earliest piece, ‘ The 
(Edipus,” adopted this conventional 
absurdity; but he had the sense to 
perceive, and the candour afterwards 
to admit, his error. In the epistle 
dedicatory of his ‘* Orestes,” addressed 
to the Duchess of Maine, speaking of 
the reception of CEdipus, he observes, 
‘** Every thing which was in the taste 
of Sophocles was generally applauded, 
and all which savoured a little of 
the passion of love, was condemned by 
every enlightened critic. And, in 
truth, what room for gallantry amidst 
the parricide and incest which are de- 
solating a family, and the plague which 
is ravaging acountry? What more 
striking example of the absurdities of 
our theatre, and of the force of habit, 
than Corneille on the one hand mak- 
ing Theseus say— 


* Quelque ravage affreux qu’etale ici la 
peste , 

D’absence aux vrais amans est encore plus 
Suneste !” 


And myself, on the other, sixty years 
after him, addressing the language of 
antiquated love to an ancient Jocasta, 
and all this to flatter the emptiest 
and falsest taste that ever corrupted 
literature.” 

The criticisms of Voltaire on the 
literature of modern Europe, are ul- 
equal. Spain he has treated with 
great injustice, arising probably from 
a very inadequate acquaintance W 
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its highly peculiar literature. To the 
rofundity, and even romantic beauty 
which mingles, with broad humour, in 
the wonderful romance of Cervantes, 
he appears to have been insensible. 
Lope is dealt with only as a brilliant 
barbarian ; and Calderon, from whose 
rich and inventive genius Corneille 
had more than once borrowed his 
sources of inspiration, is judged of by 
one of the wildest of his plays, though 
full of traits of grandeur, La Vida es 
Sueno, from which the Heraclius of 
Corneille was mainly derived. On 
the other hand, Voltaire has conferred 
an undue importance on the Arau- 
cana of Ercilla—a work which derives 
its chief interest from its embodying 
the personal experiences and adven- 
tures of its amiable author ; but which 
is no more entitled to the character of 
an epic, than the many other produc- 
tions of the same kind, in which an 
attempt was made to celebrate the 
triumphs of Charles V., the very 
names of which are now forgotten. 

In his criticisms on Italian literature 
he has been less unjust, though he is far. 
enough from being satisfactory. The 
gloomy grandeur of Dante, and the 
religious mysticism which he -has 
incorporated with his pictures of hu- 
man feelings and human sufferings, 
appear to have revolted him, and he 
speaks of the Divina Commedia with 
comparative coldness and severity. 
Petrarch is blamed for his tediousness 
and monotony ; but some translations 
from this poet which Voltaire has exe- 
cuted, are among the best specimens 
of the kind which French literature 

ssesses. But justice, on the whole, 
is done to Tasso; and between him- 
self and Ariosto there were sufficient 
points in common, particularly in the 
light ironical and irreligious vein which 
pervades the compositions. of both, to 
render his estimate of that poet emi- 
nently true and happy. 

Voltaire piqued himself upon having 
been the first to make known to his 
countrymen that England possessed 
what they wanted, a great epic poem, 
in the Paradise Lost of Milton. He 
objects, as might be expected, to 
the war between the good and evil 
angels, ** where the sublime too often 
merges in the extravagant ;” to the 
harangues and repartees of the infer- 
nal council; to the employment of 
cannon in the great encounter of the 
warring hosts, and to the manceuvres 
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of the battle in general ; to the need- 
less erection of the Doric palace in 
hell, for the purpose of addressing the 
infernal host, “ to whom Satan might 
just as well have spoken in the open 
air ;” and he is clear that “the devil 
speaks too much, and harps too long 
on the same strain.” He quotes 
Boileau’s distich :— 


**Eh! quel objet enfin 4 presenter aux 
yeux 

Que le diable toujours heurlaut contre les 
cieux |” 


In these objections there is a mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood; the fol- 
lowing passage, however, is in better 
taste :— 

‘* There are two causes, I believe, 
of the popularity which Paradise Lost 
will always retain ; the first, the in- 
terest we take in a happy and inno- 
cent pair whom a powerful and jeal- 
ous being renders guilty and miserable 
by his seductions; the second, the 
beauty of the details. 

“The French smiled when they 
were told that England possessed an 
epic poem of which the subject was the 
combat of the devil against God, and 
the serpent persuading the woman to 
eat an apple ; they conceived that such 
a subject could afford matter for no- 
thing but vaudevilles. They were 
afterwards astonished to find in a sub- 
ject which appeared so barren, such 
fertility of imagination displayed. 
They admired the majestic traits with 
which Milton has dared to delineate 
God, and the still more striking cha- 
racter which he has given to the devil. 
They read with delight the description 
of the garden of Eden, and the inno- 
cent loves of Adam and Eve. It is, 
indeed, worthy of remark, that in other 
poems, love is regarded as a weak- 
ness; in Milton alone, it is a virtue. 
He has raised, with a chaste hand, the 
veil which elsewhere covers the plea- 
sures of this passion; he transports the 
reader into Paradise ; he makes him 
taste the pure delights with which the 
hearts of Adam and Eve are filled ; he 
does not elevate himself above human 
nature, but only above the corruptions 
of human nature; and as there is no 
example of similar love, there is no 
instance of similar poetry.” 

Voltaire’s treatment of Shakspeare 
less admits of defence ; for his depre- 
ciating estimation of the prince of 
dramatic poets was evidently dictated 
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by meré jealousy and envy. As long 
as he conceived that the reputation of 
Shakspeare could not possibly inter~ 
fere with his own; he was willing to ex- 
tend to him a condescending patronage. 
Though certainly unable to compre- 
henil the deep mechanism of Shak- 
speare’s tragedies, he was perfectly 
alive to some of-his excellencies, as 
the many passages which he has bor- 
Towed from him, and ingeniously in- 
terwoven into his dramas, sufficiently 
show. But when he found that his 
protegé was likely to become his rival 
«that the French were beginning to 
study Shakspeare, and to relish his 
beauties, even when conveyed through 
the stilted prose translation of Letour- 
neur—that in this way the source of 
his depredations would be discovered, 
and restitution to the right owner en- 
foreed, if indeed the whole artificial 
fabric of the French theatre were not 
threatened with subversion by the na- 
five and masculine boldness of the 
English dramatist ;—he instantly re- 
‘tracted his praises, and passed from 
the expression of admiration to that of 
the most unmeasured invective. Vil- 
Jemain compares him to the nobles 
invoking the States-General in 1788, 
and emigrating two years afterwards 
in disgust at the consequences of the 
innovation which they had caused. 
-I# 1730 Voltaire writes:—“ I have 
found among the English what I was 
in search of; and the paradox of Ho- 
mer’s reputation has been explained 
‘¢ome. Shakspeare, their first tragic 
-poet, has in England no other epithet 
' .than ‘the divine.’ When I had ac- 
quired a sufficient acquaintanee with 
the language, I perceived that the 
«English were in the right; and that 
it is impossible that a whole nation 
-should be deceived in a matter of feel - 
ing, or be wrong in the pleasure which 
it’ enjoys.” 

Years afterwards, when the in- 

ereasing reputation of Shakspeare in 
France had begun to suggest the idea 
of a future rival, Voltaire, in speaking 
of: Letourneur’s translation (which it 
may be fairly admitted was worthy of 
all vituperation), bursts forth into the 
following tirade; in which it is not 
difficult to perceive that, under the 
pretext of. vindicating the ‘fame’ of 
“Racine and Corneille, the chief object 
-of his apprehension is the reputation 
-of Voltaire. 

s* Have you read his abominable 
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serawls, of which there are: still f 


volumes to come? Have you a suff. 
ciently vigorous hatred against 
impudent imbecile ? Will you submit 
to the affront which he has put upon 
us? Inthe whole of France there are 
not pillories and fuels’ caps: enough for 
such a scoundrel! The blood boils in 
my old veins while speaking of him, 
The frightful part of the business jg, 
that the monster has a party in France, 
And to crown this calamity and ho. 
ror, it was I who was the first to 
speak of this Shakspeare: 1 was thie 
first to exhibit to the French some 
pearls which I had picked up in his 
enormous dunghill. Little did I expect 
that I should one day be instrumental 
in treading into the dust the crowns 
of Racine and Corneille, to ornament 
with them the brow of a barbarian 
player, The Gillesand Pierrots (clowns 
and harlequins) of the Foire St Ger. 
main fifty years ago, were Cinnas and 
Polyeucteses in comparison with the 
personages of this drunkard Shak. 
speare (cet yorogne de Shukspeare), 
whom M. Letourneur styles the god 
of the theatre.” 
This sally Voltaire followed up by 
a regular indictment against Shak. 
speare, in the shape of a long letter 
addressed to the French Academy, 
and read to them officially by their 
seeretary D’Alembert, written with 
more than his usual wit and ingenuity, 
in which he took a rapid review | 
the plays of Shakspeare, selecting from 


‘them an anthology of quibbles, ob- 


seenities, specimens of bombast, and 
so forth ; and concluding, * Figure to 
yourselves, gentlemen, Louisthe XIV, 
in his gallery at Versailles, surround. 
ed by his brilliant court ; 4 clown ad- 
vances covered with rags, and gravely 
proposes to this assembly to leave the 
tragedies of Raeine for a mountebank, 


-who makes contortions, and exhibits 


some happy éallies of wit.” It4s 
needless to add, that, with the Aca- 
demy, such an appeal'as this was eonsi- 
dered as decisive of the whole'question. 
But enough of Voltaire, whi, 4s 
Villemain remarks, meets us at every 
turn in our progress through the litét- 
ature of his period. We will 
add that the best specimens of his ¢fi- 
ticism, as may be expected, ‘are lis 
estimates of the works ‘of French 
writers, or writings avowedly’ come 
He in the French taste. In these, 
is clear judgment, his intuitive ‘pet- 
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Bt coption of the Indierous, the inappro- 


priate, or the exaggerated, would have 
always rendered his remarks of valu- 
able application, if, unfortunately, the 
insincerity of his mind had not often 
led him to compliment persons whom 
in his secret heart he laughed at and 
despised. Thus, while.the once cele- 
prated Thomas was in reality a fre- 
quent subject of ridicule with him, so 
much so that in speaking of any piece 
of bombastic nonsense, he used to call 
it, not galimatias, but gali- Thomas; 
he gravely addressed him after read- 
ing his Blage on Descartes — 

“ Descartes is no longer read ; but 
hiseulogy will be read, which is at the 
same time your own, Ah! what a 
noble and enlightened spirit do you 
display,” &c. &e. 

“1am told you are writing an epic 
poem on the Czar Peter. You were 
created to celebrate great men ; it is 
for you to paint your brethren.” 

Thomas, to whom these ironical 
praises were addressed, though a great 
man in his day and generation, has 
sunk, and we think not without reason, 
into oblivion. We are surprised to 
fiad Gibbon in bis journal speaking of 
him in language, like this,—‘* I have 
finished the Eloge of the Duc de Sully. 
M, Thomas is a great orator. What 
strength of thought ; what rapidity of 
style! He has the soul of a citizen, 
the spirit of a philosopher, and the 
pencil of a great painter. It is De- 
mosthenes, but Demosthenes who has 
sacrificed to the graces.” Were any 


thing wanting to show that Gibbon’s 


taste was nearly in the inverse ratio of 
his learning, this notable estimate of 
Thomas would be sufficient te settle 
the question. 

In one respect certainly, Thomas 
had greatly the advantage of Voltaire 
and of most of the literary men by 
whom he was surrounded. He was a 
man of conscience and probity, of 
simple manners, well acquainted with 
antiquity, with a sincere enthusiasm 
in fayour of reason and truth, of which 
he seemed to consider himself a sort 
of missionary. ‘ By temperament 


and principles,” says Marmontel, he ~ 
-Was a stoic, whose virtues should have 


been exposed to the severest trials.” 
These, however, were not to be found 
i Parisian society, and amidst the 
even current of the eighteenth century ; 
and Thomas, who might really have 


‘heen an orator, if fit occasions and great 
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interests had presented themselves in 
France for the deyelopement of a man- 
ly and effective eloquence, remained 
to the last, notwithstanding the most 
anxious efforts on his part, 4 mere 
rhetorician, laboriously composing eri- 
tical eloges of personages long. before 
quietly inurned, which, though the 
might excite the applause of ‘aca- 
demies, fell coldly on the public ear 
of his own time, and have been for- 
gotten by posterity, 
How different from those funeral - 
discourses which the great orators of 
antiquity or of France had occasion- 
ally pronounced in circumstances really 
calculated to call forth a genuine and 
impassioned eloquence in the speaker, 
and to leave on the minds of his andi- 
ence impressions that might be at once 
of immediate power and of abiding 
utility! _ When Pericles prononnced 
the funeral oration of those who bad 
fallen in the Peloponnesian war, he 
was surrounded by the survivors of the 
contest, and by the fathers, orphans, 
and widows of those who had died for 
their country; the youth of Athens 
stood intent to hear the praises ef their 


-bravest heroes spoken by their great- 


est statesman, and to gather from his 
lips incentives to imitate or surpass 
the fallen. When Massillon pro- 
nounced his solemn address above 
the dead body of Louis XIV., er 
Bossuet over that of Turenne, the 
pall which eovered the narrow man- 
sion into which royalty had shronk, 
lay before the eyes of the audience; 
they saw before them the very eoffin 
in which the victor of a hundred bat- 
tles now rested from his labours. All 
around them was the contrast. of the 
trappings of royalty and the trophies 
of military renown with the solemn 


-emblems of mortality ; and from above 


them looked down the fretted roof of 
that ancient pile which had already 
opened its vaults to so many of the 
princes and heroes of Franee, and was 
yet.destined to receive so many more 
inte its bosom.: The very numbers 
of the multitude thus congregated to- 
griher, where each could read. the re- 

ection of his own feelings in another's 
eyes, incalculably increased the power 
and the magic of speech, because each 
borrowed excitement from the enthu- 
siasm of his neighbour. Before the 


orator had uttered a word, the pre- 


vailing tone of feeling, which it. was 
his province to excite, had already 
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penetrated all hearts; he had but the 
simple task assigned to him of deve- 
loping and heightening it, and direct- 
ing it to the contemplations of the va- 
nity of earthly grandeur, and the dis- 
appointment of all hopes which were 
not * anchored in heaven.” 


** So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and 
dies 

All that this world is proud of. 
their spheres 

The stars of human glory are cast down, 

Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 

Princes and emperors; and the crowns 
and palms 

Of all the mighty, wither’d and consumed !” 


From 


No wonder if “ in such a place as 
this, at such an hour,” surrounded with 
such accompaniments, the hearts of 
the vast audience vibrated responsive 
to every varied movement of the 
orator, as he traced the career of the 
monarch or the warrior, from its help- 
less commencement in infancy to that 
inevitable termination which awaits 
the rich and poor alike, and were alter- 
nately roused to deep reflection, melt- 
ed to sympathetic tears, or impressed 
with the ardent wish to become hum- 
bler, wiser, and better. 

But those eloges in which Thomas 
dealt, in which that warmth and vehe- 
mence of sentiment which can only be 
appropriately employed in reference to 
the feelings of the present was applied 
to the past, and our enthusiasm or our 
tears invoked for those who had closed 
their account centuries before, nay, to 
use the language of Sir Thomas Brown, 
had “quietly rested beneath the 
drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests,” are at once felt to be unreal, 
and therefore inefficient; eloquence 
uttered to the wind—the voice of one 
erying in the desert—without a mo- 
tive and without an audience ; with no 
other practical object, in fact, except 
.to display his own talent in such aca- 
demical exercitations. We cannot be- 
lieve that the orator is himself influ- 
enced by the feelings which he seeks 
to ex¢ite. 


** What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ?” 


Our |sympathies are on their guard 
against him, and the more he labours 
by an assumed warmth to excite them, 
the less he is likely to succeed in his aim. 
For eloquence is not attained by strain- 
jng any\more than liveliness by jump- 
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ing over chairs ; and the success of 
French Rhetorician and the German 


Baron, in attaining the respective ob. 


jects of their exertions, has been very 
much upon a par. There is moresimple 
beauty in the following passage from 
one of Thomas’ letters written to Ducis 
the dramatist, in which, avoiding en. 
tirely the galithomas of which Voltaire 
complained, he expresses the natural 
emotions created by a visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse, than in the pom. 
pous paragraphs of the Eloge on Des. 
cartes, or Sully, or Marcus Aurelius, 

* I wish I could accompany youon 


your visit to the Grande Chartreuse, . 


The place is made for you. How man 
tender and melancholy ideas will it 
awaken in your imagination! I know 
you will be more than once tempted 
to remain; you will leave it at least 
with the deepest regret. These pious 
solitaries have abridged and simplified 
the drama of life ; they think of no. 
thing but its denouement, to which 
they are incessantly hurrying. There 
life is but the apprenticeship of death; 
but a death that borders upon hea- 
ven ; itis a gate that opens upon eter. 
nity. The very gloom of the desert 
they inhabit, resembles a tomb. They 
seem to have retired to the farthest 
distance from life. 

‘* Ah! how different will the sight 
of Ferney be to you! What a con- 
trast! There every thing tended to. 
wards agitation and restlessness, It, 
too, was a retreat ; but the retreat of 
one who, from his solitude, wished to 
shake the world, and mingled in all 
those events, the most distant rumour 
of which never reaches the other 
asylum. Even now we can scarcely 
believe that his dust enjoys repose. 

‘* I have learned with grief the death 
of the poor Abbe Millot. My dear 
friend, the cannon is piercing our 
lines, the ranks are closing up every 
moment. This is fearful. Let us 
love each other to our latest hour; 
and let him that survives the other, 
continue to love and cherish his me- 
mory. What asylum more sweet or 
more honourable can it have than in 
the heart of a friend ?” 

The writings of Thomas may be con- 
sidered as entirely belonging to the 
class of criticism ; for his Eulogies are 
critical biographies of those great men 
to whom he thought fit to assign 4 
place in his Pantheon; and his Ess 
sur les Eloges (as if he thought he 
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never could have enough of eulogy), is 
a critical history of the panegyrical 
effusions of antiquity, in which he has 
omitted precisely that branch of the 
subject in which novelty and origin- 
ality might be found, namely, the pro- 
ductions of this class which may be 
found among the writing’s of the fathers 
of the Christian Church. “If any 
thing,” says Villemain, ‘could make 
us feel anew the impression of that 
eloquence which animated the brightest 
days of Greece—if any thing could 
present to us the public square of 
Athens under another form—it was 
a catacomb of a Christian church. 
There the orators were free and en- 
thusiastic spirits, celebrating the great 
example of some one of their body who 
had died for the common cause. What 
interest can I experience in the peru- 
sal of the compliments which Libanius 
addressed to the Emperor Valens, and 
afterwards to Theodosius, or any other 
emperor? At a period more favour- 
able for letters, whatlively curiosity can 
I feel for the analysis of the long eu- 
logies which Pliny addressed, face to 
face, to the Emperor Trajan? But 
when, following the steps of some of 
those obscure and vehement orators 
who were formed in the school of 
Christianity, we descend into some 
meeting of that persecuted sect; and 
there some one rises, commences by 
prayer, and afterwards, in terms ener- 
geticand familiar, with enthusiasm, and 
with the presentiment of martyrdom 
before him, describes the sorrows and 
the constancy of him whose death the 
Christian body is lamenting, can we not 
conceive with what a vivid life these pa- 
negyrics were animated, which might 
be interrupted every instant by the 
satellites of the Emperor, and the 
tenewal of persecution? There is, for 
instance, in the works of St Cyprian, 
4 composition entitled ‘In Laudes 
Martyrum:’ it boasts not the pure 
and correct eloquence of Greece; it is 
an eloquence which approaches more 
nearly to the vehement energy of some 
of the orators of the sixteenth century. 
There there areno pompous praises, no 
tlegantly rounded phrases: the ora- 
tor tells you, ‘ When the executioners 
Were torturing the victims of our faith, 
Ihave perceived by the words of the 
Spectators how deeply they were 
struck by that greatness of mind which 
enabled them to triumph over suffer- 
ing. I have heard them say, ‘ This 
NO, CCLXXXVII, VOL. XLVI. 
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man has children—he has a wife at 
home ; and neither weakness of heart, 
nor pity for these dear pledges, could 
withdraw him from the sacrifice: we 
must learn to know this religion, and 
to penetrate into its virtue. That is 
no light confession to make, for which 
a man must be ready to die.” These 
simple words, which I translate im- 
perfectly and from memory, have a 
native strength of eloquence which 
you will not find in all the panegyrics 
of the empire.’” 

A much more just estimate of the 
requisites of oratory had been formed 
by Marmontel, whose testimony to the 
stoical virtue of Thomas’ character we 
have already noticed. Indeed, as a 
critic generally, we should be inclined 
to rank him next to Voltaire. His Eie- 
mens de la Littérature, are full of just 
and ingenious observations ; and he has 
a peculiar talent of illustrating his 
precepts by well-selected examples. 
Tomost of his observations on oratory 
we cordially subscribe ; they are cal- 
culated to:form a sound, masculine, 
business-like style of speaking ;—the 
very style in which French oratory 
was at this time, and up to the appear- 
ance of Mirabeau, lamentably defi- 
cient. The general popularity which his 
Moral Tales retain, even at the present 
day, sufficiently proves his talent as an 
agreeable narrator; a requisite in 
which, indeed, few of the eminent 
French writers of the time’ were defi- 
cient. In fact, they transferred to 
their written compositions the style 
which was found effective in conversa- 
tion, avoiding longueurs, and mingling 
a dash of irony even with the sentimen- 
tal. Whatever we may think of their 
morality, the grace and naiveté of such 
tales as Annette and Lubin, and Heu- 
reusement, will always find them read- 
ers, when more ambitious productions 
are forgotten. 

On the other hand, we cannot help 
thinking that his Belisarius has been 
egregiously overpraised. No doubt, 
at the time of its appearance, its dis- 
sertations on philanthropy and tolera- 
tion were somewhat newer than they 
now-a-days appear. But granting 
this, it is still difficult to account for 
the exaggeration of praise upon the 
one hand, and the alarm and opposi- 
tion on the other, with which the work 
was received. ** Taste was lost,” says 
Voltaire,—** we were failing into bar- 
barism ; the eighteenth century would 
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have been irrecoverably sunk in the 
mire, if it had not been for,”—what 
think ye, gentle readers ?—-* for the 
fifteenth chapter of Belisarius!”’ Read 
this wonder-working chapter at your 
leisure, and see if you recognise in it 
the instrument of national regenera- 
tion. 

But if we are at a loss to perceive 
the stupendous importance of the fifth- 
teenth chapter of Belisarius, we are 
searcely less tempted to smile at the 
alarm of the Sorbonne, who probably 
applying the maxim noscitur a socits, 
and not liking the school in which Mar- 
montel had formed his views, took it for 
granted that the whole work was of a 
very pestilent and dangerous complex- 
ion, and accordingly pronounced a se- 
vere censure against Belisarius ; and 
having selected from it thirty-two pro- 
positions, which they declared heretical, 
printed their anathema for the benefit 
of the author and the public. The 
general drift of the censure may be 
gathered from one of the propositions 
thus denounced. Marmontel had said, 
“It is not by the light of the stake 
that we must enlighten the mind.” 
The celebrated Turgot, who appeared 
as the defender of Marmontel, con- 
cluded logically enough, that, as the 
Sorbonne had selected this proposi- 
tion for censure, they meant to advo- 
cate its opposite ;—that it was by the 
light of the stake that the mind must 
be enlightened. 

Two other critical writers of this 
period deserve notice, La Harpe, the 
author of the Cours de Littérature, 
and the learned author of the Zravels 
of Anacharsis, Barthelemy. 

It would be very unjust to deny to 
the former the conscientious study of 
the literatures to which he has chiefly 
devoted his attention—we mean the 
classic literatures and that of his own 
nation—for of English and Spanish 
he appears to have known nothing. 
But, though more pains-taking and 
conscientious than Voltaire, he was, 
after all, but very indifferently ac- 
quainted with Greek ; and the strange 
errors into which he has fallen in 
his translations of Sophocles have 
been severely exposed by Brunck. 
« The Latin writers,” says Villemain, 
«« Cicero and Livy, were more familiar 
to him. He analyzes them with talent 
and vivacity ; frequently nothing is 
wanting to his eulogiums except having 
failed to catch the true meaning of the 
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author.” The exception, however, it 


must be admitted, is rather an import. 
ant one, 

« Shall Ladd,” continues Villemain, 
**a thousand errors of detail which 
have been pointed out by learned fo. 
reigners or Frenchmen ? Shall I men. 
tion that, in speaking of Aristotle, La 
Harpe forgets to mention that he has 
composed a sublime hymn ?—that he 
has said nothing of a crowd of precious 
fragments of Greek poetry ?—that he 
judges of Aristophanes, Pindar, Thu. 
eydides, Xenophon, Terence, Livy, 
with a levity and brevity which are 
remarkable? Shall I say, in short, 
that the author of the Cours de Lit. 
térature, who, in the analyses of the 
principal productions of the seven. 
teenth century, and particularly in his 
estimate of our tragic theatre, is full 
of sympathy for genius, and happily 
animated by a sincere and persuasive 
admiration, seems a faithless and de. 
ceitful guide the moment he has to do 
with ancient literature?” 

Notwithstanding this partial acquain. 
tance with the language and the spirit 
of Greece, La Harpe attempted the re- 
vival of one of the pieces of Sophocles— 
the Philoctetes, upon the French stage. 
Racine had avoided the dramas of 
phocles, because, while he felt their 
perfection in the original, he conceived 
it impossible to present them in a 
faithful translation on the French thea- 
tre. La Harpe, however, tried the ex- 
periment in Philoctetes, so far as the 
preservation of all the situations and 
the whole substance of the dialogue 
was concerned ; but he could not re- 
sist the temptation of pointing ocea- 
sionally the feeble lines of Sophocles, 
by those antitheses for which the Ps- 
risian public invariably looked in dra- 
matic verse, till, in truth, he changed 
the character of the original nearly as 
much as if, upon Racine’s principle, he 
had recast the whole in a French mould. 

Barthelemy appears to be afavoutite 
with M. Villemain, for he has devoted 
more than a wholelecture to thesubject 
of his Anacharsis, a space whichis 
surely somewhat disproportioned to 
its importance. His learning is wl 
deniable ; the modesty and simplicity 
of his character are worthy of all re- 
spect; but except as a piece of learned, 
and in the main just, criticism on! 
literature and manners of antiquity, 
the work has no high merit; the ima- 
ginative framework in which Bat- 
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-thélemy -has ‘inelosed his museim of 
fragments from antiquity, is common- 
place enough ; the characters scarcely 
supported at all; and the whole at- 
tempt to revive in a fictitious form the 

character of ancient society, appears to 
great disadvantage beside those lifelike 
pictures of Greece which Wieland has 

“exhibited in his Agathon, Aristippus, 
and Agathodamon, Villemain admits 
that his fictitious personages are the 
mere spectators ofevents: ‘ Philotas, 
Timagenes, Apollodorus, Lysis, dte 

allid figures, which attract no atten- 
tion: Philotas is killed at the battle 
of Cheeronea ; and the author besiows 
on him regrets in which the readér does 
not participate.” 
Another writer of this period who 


occupies a large portion of M. Ville. . 


main’s attention isthe dramatist Ducis. 
He may; like most of his brethren, be 
considered as more a critic than an 
itiventor, since his efforts were directéd 
tather to infuse into the French dta- 
matic literature the spirit of foreign 
productions than to attempt original 
creation, Indeed, with one exception, 
viz. his tragedy of Abufar, his whole 
dramatic works are taken either from 
the Greek or froni Shakspeare, whose 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, King John, and King Lear, 
he has introduced—certaioly in a suf- 
ficiently strange disguise—upon thie 
French stage. The portrait which 
Villemain presents of Ducis, whom he 
had seen in old age, is quite flattering : 

“ Amidst that species of uniformity 
which brings together and confounds 
the secondary talents of an age, Ducis 
had preserved something striking and 
original. His appearance, singularly 
grave and majestic, had an air of naiveté 
andinspiration: youwould havethought 
you saw—I will not say a descendant 
of Ossian — (that genealogy is rather 
doubtful), but of Homer himself. You 
faw at 4 glance that he was not a man 
of his time—a man such as is common 
enough even among poets. He pos- 
sessed nothing in the world: he 
troubled himself not about its little 
affairs and petty ambitions ; wild, 
and yet gentle—a poet in the highest 
degree—requiring nothing but to be 
poet; he sang the pleasures of the 


country while shut up in his modest 


retreat at Versailles: it was there that 
in his unpolished. verses he brooded 
over that picturesque and neglected 
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‘matufe whieh he loved, and which he 


*¢ Another distinctive traitin the ¢ha- 
racter of the man; was somethiig 
proud, free, and indomitable in the na- 
ture of his mind. He would sibmit 
to no yoke, not even that of his age ; 
for even in that age he was constantly 
religious. He lived in the soeviety of 
several pérsons of philosophic. opin- 
ions, particulatly with Thomas; who 
was his most intimate friend: His 
tragedies bear the impression of those 
liberal maxims and: abstract exprés- 
sions which formed the currency of tlie 
literature of his time ; but his taste, 
his study, his solitary preference, was 
for the reading of the Bible aud of 
Homer.” ; 

So far well: an originally mindéd 
man like this, formed in the school of ~ 
Homer and the Bible, preserving Wis 
religious impressions amidst an age 
of scepticism, alive to the language 
of nature and simple feeling, aiid 
more occupied with the solid value of 
thought than the graces of exprés- 
sion, was exactly the person we shiéald 
have held to comprehend the spirit of 
the romantic drama, and to be qualified 
to make his country men really acquaint- 
ed with the genius of Shakspeare, of 
whichthe translation of Letourneuf had 
conveyed so inadequate anidea. Alas! 
the Shakspearian tragedies of Duéis 
are ationg the most cruel mutilations 
to which the prince of draniatic poéts 
has evet been subjected: 

M.. Villemain conceives Macbeth to 
be the chef'd@uvre of his friend; 
but, on the whole, we think English 
readers will form a better notion of 
Shakspeare 2 /a Diicis, by a few spe- 


-cinens from our old favourite Hamlet. 


It. must be admitted, in the first 
place, that Ducis takes some liber- 
ties with his original, as regards the 
arrangement of the plot and position 
of the eharacters. The Claudius 6f 
Dueis is not the brothe? of the dé- 
ceased monarch, but simply a fioblé- 
man of the eourt fo whom thé Queen 
had formed a guilty attachment; he is 
not married to thé Queen, wlio, on the 
contrary, tormétited by remorse for thie 
érime of which she has been guilty, 


‘oathes the idea of 4 iiiior With him; 


he_is not King of Denmark, or an 
usurper standing between Hamlet and 
the throne; for Hantlet is the admit- 


‘ted heir to the throne, and nothing 
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seems to impede his coronation but his 
own waywardness or doubtful health. 
The additional probability imparted 
to the melancholy and sceptical cha- 
racter of Hamlet by these alterations 
of Ducis, will be obvious. 

On the other hand, if Ducis has 
denied to Polonius a throne and a wife, 
he has bestowed upon him a daughter. 
Ophelia is the daughter of Claudius ; 
an arrangement absolutely necessary, 
of course, to bring out that opposition 
of feelings and duties which the French 
stage demands; Hamlet’s hatred of 
the father being counterbalanced in 
the dramatic scale by his love for the 
daughter. 

The murdered monarch had been a 
man, take him for all and all, one 
would not look upon his like again. 
In Ducis’ version he seems to have 
been no better than he should be. He 
had treated, it appears, with injustice 
and neglect, the merits and ser- 
vices of Claudius ; had selfishly and 
perseveringly opposed the marriage 
of Hamlet and Ophelia ; nay more, we 
fear, had finally taken to strong li- 
quors.* 

In Shakspeare, the participation of 
the Queen in the murder of her hus- 
band is left doubtful. The crime is 
performed by Claudius, in a strange 
fashion no doubt, though we believe 
the leprous distilment has been oc- 
casionally administered in that man- 
ner. But by a conspicuous refinement 
of taste, Ducis makes the Queen the 
actual perpetrator of the crime. She 
places beside her husband, who was 
expecting his allowance of strong 
waters, the cup which Claudius had 
drugged for the purpose ; in short, to 
borrow a phrase from the police re- 
ports, * hocusses” her husband. 

So stand matters at the commence- 
ment of the piece, and certainly Ducis 
cannot hitherto be accused of any sla- 
vish adherence to his original. Let 
us now take a few instances of his 
improvements on Shakspeare, in the 
conduct of the play itself. 

In the second scene, we are intro- 
duced to * Claudius, Gertrude, and 
Guards.” Guards, by-the-by, are the 
indispensable accompaniments of roy- 
alty on the French stage, where the 


good old nursery opinion seemed to 
prevail, that kings and queens always 
slept with their crowns on. Claudius 
had come to press his suit to the 
Queen for an immediate union, and 
congratulates himself on having found 
so fit an occasion. 


“ Voici de jour, Madame, ot libre de 
contrainte, 
Mon amour plus hardi peut s’expliquer sans 
crainte.” 


«¢ Libre de contrainte,""—with a dozen 
rank and file listening in the back. 
ground | 

There is no accounting, however, 
for tastes. Gertrude and Claudius 
feel so much at their ease with this 
accompaniment, that they actually dis. 
cuss the subject of their mutual guilt 
in their presence. 

The first introduction of Hamlet on 
the scene is considered a great coup de 
théatre in France ; and undoubtedly it 
has all the merit of originality, and of 
presenting a strong contrast to the 
calmness with which he is presented 
on the stage by Shakspeare. Nor- 
ceste (Horatio) has just arrived from 
England. He is stopped by Volti- 
mand, as he is about to enter Hamlet's 
apartment, with the warning— 

** N’avancez pas, seigneur, le prince 

fureux, . 

De ses cris effrayans fait retentir les 
lieux ! 

Jamais dans ses transports il ne fit plus 
terrible.” 


The poor melancholy prince is 
howling at such a rate, that it is not 
safe to go near him, and what is worse, 
these sallies seem to be usual with him. 
Norceste, however, insists on entering; 
when—enter Hamlet himself, pursu- 
ing the visionary spectre of his father, 
which has excited all these hideous 
cries. 


“* Hamlet. Fuis, spectre epouvantable, 
Porte au fond des tombeaux ton aspect 
redoubtable. 
Voltemand. Vous l’entendez. 
Hamlet. Eh quoi! vous ne le voyez pas. 
Il vole sur ma téte, il s’attache 4 mes pas, 
Je me meurs!” 


There is something more than usu- 
ally striking, in this image of the buried 





* “ Empruntait le secours de ces puissans breuvages. 
Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages.”” 
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majesty of Denmark buzzing round 
his son’s head in the manner here de- 
scribed. 

The presence of Norceste having 
forthwith restored Hamlet's compo- 
sure, the friends enter into conversa- 
tion. It appears that precisely at the 
same time that the King of Denmark 
had been taken off by poison adminis- 
tered by his wife, the King of Eng- 
land had been murdered in bed in 
London by his son. This very pro- 
bable coincidence (which Hamlet had 
learned by a letter from Norceste), in- 
stantly flashed conviction on his mind 
that his own father had not met with 
fair play. 

“Je le vis succombant sous de pareil 
complots.” 


His suspicions had been confirmed 
by the appearance of his father’s spirit : 
but since Voltaire’s unsuccessful début 
with his ghost of Ninus parading the 
stage in broad day amidst an assembled 
multitude, it had become a dramatic 
rulein France, that the presence ofa real 
ghost could not be permitted; and that 
any communications from the world of 
spirits must be presented under the dis- 
guise of a dream; it being always un- 


derstood, at the same time, that the 


dream was to embody a coherent con- 
versation between.the spectre and the 
individual whom he might choose con- 
fidentially to honour with his commu- 
nications. Accordingly, Hamlet sees 
his father twice in a dream—and, 
strange to say, the firm old warrior, 
who smote the sledded Polack on the 
ice, and talks calmly, in Shakspeare, 
of his return to penal fires, is weeping 
bitterly. 
** Devorant des pleurs 
Qu’arrachait de ses yeux I’excés de ses dou- 
leurs.” 
Without pretending to know much 
of the etiquette of these ghostly con- 
versations, it does appear to us, that a 
man who found his father’s spirit in 
arms, instead of entering upon the ge- 
neral question of the state of departed 
souls after death, would come to the 
oint at once, and ask his business. 
ot so Hamlet, however, in Ducis’ 

version, The first question is,— 

“ Quel est son sort, lui dis je. Apprends 
moi quel tableau 

S‘offre a Vhomme etonne dans ce monde 
nouveau 2” 


Itis only after the ghost declines any 
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answer to this enquiry, that Hamlet 
thinks of asking rakes te the pu 
of his visit, when the true state of the 
case is disclosed. He comes to de- 
mand vengeance “against his mur- 
derers. , 
“‘ Ta mére que l’eut dit, ta mére perfide, 
Osa me presenter un poison parricide ; 
L’infame Claudius du crime instigateur, 
Fut de ma mort sur tout le complice et I'au- 
teur.”’ 
‘¢ jl dit, et disparait. 
Noreste. Un tel discours, sans doute, 
A di troubler votre ame, et je concois”—~ 


Rather a cool reply this of Norceste 
considering the nature of the commu- 
nication. Could not the French dra- 
matic commonplace-book supply even 
an OA, ciel! or an Oh, prodige! after 
a disclosure of this kind ? 

But let us see what the ghost de- 
mands on his second visit ; for the first, 
it appears, had produced no effect. In 
Shakspeare, Claudius is to be the sole 
victim. 

** Taint not thy soul, nor let thy mind 
contrive 

Against thy mother aught: leave her to 
heaven.” 


Ducis’ ghost has no such scruples 
in his vengeance. 


s* Mon fils, m’a dit ce spectre; es tu donc 
insensible ? 

Aux douceurs du sommeil ton cil a pa 
ceder, 

Et ton pére en ces lieux est encore a venger. 

Prends un poignard: prends l’urne ot ma 
cendre repose, 

Par les pleurs impuissans. suffit il qu'on 

V’arrose ? 

Tire la de sa tombe et courant m’apaiser, 
Frappe et fumante encore reviens l'y de- 
poser.” 

Frappe! with whieh?—the dagger 
or the urn? Either, to be sure, would 
make a tolerable lethal weapon ; and 
as we read the passage, it seems plain, 
from the connexion of the words, that 
the latter was intended to be the in- 
strument which Hamlet was to em- 
ploy. And so, in point of fact, it 
proves. 

Hamletaccordingly proposes to Nor- 
ceste to take down the urn from its 
resting-place, and place it in the pa- 
lace. 

*6 Je veux qu’A chaque instant cette cendre 
en ces lieux, 


De ses empoisonneurs fatigue au moins les 
yeux!” 
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Shakspeare’s device for rousing the 


guilty conscience of the king, is the- 


unexpected representation before him 


of a play in which the murder scene’ 


in the garden had been exactly copied ; 
and into which Hamlet has contrived 


to introduce ‘ some dozen or sixteen’ 


lines,” so as to make the application 
more pointed. Taken by surprise in 
this way, we can readily conceive that 
‘¢ guilty creatures sitting at a play” 
would find it no easy matter to pre- 
serve their composure. Ducis’ plan 
is to introduce the subject of the mur- 
der of the King of England before 
Claudius and Gertrude; a matter, be 
it observed, with whieh they were both 
perfectly familiar, and which they had 
doubtless discussed in all its bearings 
long before the sabject was alluded to 
by Hamlet. And accordingly, as 
might be expected, though the Queen 
is a little shaken, Claudius, a * vieux 
routier"’ in such matters, keeps his 
countenance admirably. 

But we feel we are devoting more 
room to Ducis than the occasion jus- 
tifies, and must hasten at once to the 
notable use which is made of the 
urn. 

Ducis had seen an urn figuring on 
the stage in the Orestes, and could not 
resist the temptation of so fine and 
classic an instrument of exciting emo- 
tion. In his view it seems to have 
been totally immaterial, that increma. 
tion and urn-burial were as totally 
unknown to the ancient Danes as 

owder or peruques. The urn must 
fe introduced upon the scene: Ger- 
trude is called upon by her son to 
attest her innocence of the murder, 
beside the vase which contains the 
ashes of the King. Why this device 
for discovering her guilt should be re- 
sorted to, is not obvious ; since Ham- 
let had not only the Ghost’s word for 
it, which in such a case might be 
taken for a thousand pounds, but the 
symptoms of confusion which the 
Queen had shown when subjected to 
the test which Claudius with more 
firmness had endured. Accordingly, 
in the celebrated scene in the last act, 
of which we observe Villemain speaks 
with much respect (though he admits 
it not to be altogether in Shakspeare's 
manner), Hamlet suddenly, producing 
the urn, which he seems to’ earry 
“about with him like a pouncet-box, 
addresses his mother— t 
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“ Prenez cet urne, et jurez moi sur elles: 
‘-Non, ta mére, mon fils, ne fat point. 
criminelle.’ ; 
L’osez vous ?—je vous crois, 
Gertrude. Donne. 
. Hamlet. Vous bésitez. 
Gertrude. Ah! pardonne, a mes sens 
encore trop agités. 
Hamlet. Attestez maintenant, 
[Zt lui met Vurne entre les. 
mains. 
Gertrude. Eh, bien!—oui—moi—j'at. 
teste 
Je ne puis plus souffrir une objét si fu- 
neste. 
[Elle tombe sans connoissance 
sur un fatueuil.” 


We eannot agree with Hamlet in 
thinking that the Queen's eonfusion 
was any proof of guilt, under the cir. 
cumstances. If the urn was of lead 
or cast iron—and surely the ashes 
of the deceased monarch must, for de- 
cency’s sake, have been included in 
some such repository—it could not 
have weighed less than a hundred. 
weight; and even if they had been put 
off with a mere covering of terra cotta, 
the urn, ashes included, could not have 
weighed less than about fifty pounds 
avoirdupois. Now, we really think 
that few ladies, whether guilty of mur- 
der or not, would succeed in preserving 
their composure when a heavy article 
like this was suddenly left upon their 
hands ; and that most people would 
be disposed to swear any thing, to get 
ge of such a disagreeable piece of 

urniture. 

Specimens, quite as extraordinary, 
of the metamorphoses to which Shak- 
speare has been subjected at the hand 
of Ducis, might be selected from the 
Macbeth ; but enough has. been quoted 
to show, that with regard to the 
real character of Shakspeare’s Tragic 
Drama, no more complete mystifica- 
tion could have been played off on thé 
French nation than was performed in 
these versions of Ducis. 

Ducis has endeavoured also to imitate 
the Greek drama as well as Shakspeare, 
and has contrived to produce a very 
successful drama upon a very simple 
principle. Sophocles had written an 
(Edipus at Colonos ; Euripides an 


‘ Alcestis ; Ducis blends the two sub- 


jects in one. From such a union 
no happy result was to be ar‘ 
cipated ; but, as a specimen of the 
‘vigour of thought and expression 
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which Ducis has occasionally thrown 
jnto his dialogue, we shall extract the 

assage in which CEdipus denounces 
his unnatural son Polynices, in which 
the sombre gloom and energy of ha- 
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tred which it displays, may have been’ 
in some degree inspired by that pa- 
rallel scene in which Lear pronounces 
his curse upon his daughters. 


‘* Toi, va t’en scélérat, ou plutét reste encore, 
Pour emporter les veux d’un vieux, qui l’abhorre. 
Je rends graces a ces mains, qui dans mon desespoir, 
M’ont d’avance affranchi de l’horreur de vous voir— 
Vers Thebes, sur tes pas, ton camp se precipite, 
J’attache 4 tes drapeaux l’epouvante et la fuite. 
Puissent tous ces sept chefs, qui t’ont juré leur foi, 
Par un nouveau serment s’armer tous contre toi; 
Que la nature entiére, a tes regards perfide, 
S‘eclaire en palissant du feu des Eumenides ! 
Que ce sceptre sanglant que ta main doit saisir, 
Au moment de l’atteindre echappe A ton desir! 
Toi Eteocle, et toi, privés des funerailles 
Puissiez vous tous les deux vous ouvrir les entrailles! 
De tous les champs Thebains puisses-tu n'acquerir, 
Que I’espace en tombant, que tons corps doit couvrir ; 
Et pour comble d’horreur, couché sur la poussiére, 
Mourir, mais en sujet—et bravé par ton frére | 


Adieu! tu peux partir.” 


This is better, we think, than Cre- 
billon, and as good as most passages 
in the same vein in Voltaire. 

We shall imitate the example of 
M. Villemain, and pass over the names 
of Champfort, Duclos, Rulhiere, and 
Raynald—men of wit and talent, 
but merely the creatures of their 
time, and altogether without origin- 
ality of mind. Nor does poetry, 
during this period of decline, offer 
any thing on which the reader would 
villingly linger. The school of de- 
scriptive poetry, indeed, after its in- 
troduction by St Lambert and Delile, 
found numerous imitators, such as 
Roucher, whose poem Les Mois, has 
been rather unjustly treated by La 
Harpe ; and Rosset, who deserves 
our gratitude, were it merely for a 
conscientious attempt to banish that 
eternal mythology in which French 
pastoral and descriptive poetry had so 
invariably dealt. 


“Les epis sans Ceres dans les sillons 
jaunissent, 

Les raisins sans Bacchus sous le pampre 
noircissent ; 

De Pan et d’Appollon, les fabuleux trou- 
peaux, 

Nont point des immortels entendu les 
pipeaux.” * 


But the best of the class of descrip- 
tive writers after Delille is Fontanes, 
whose Verger and Jour des Morts 
dans une Campagne contain some very 
Pleasing passages. Fontanes too, was 


not without lyrical inspiration, and 
some of his compositions in this class, 
such as his stanzas to Chateaubriand, 
seem to us to possess more real feel- 
ing and elevation than those of J. B. 
Rousseau. 

In the lighter departments of the 
song and the romance or ballad, the 
inferiority of the French pony of 
this period is less perceptible. any 
of the songs of Desaugiers, the pre- 
decessor of Beranger, are excellent ; 
and nothing can be better in its way 
than Moncrif’s ballad of Alexis and 
Alix. How pleasing, for instance, the 
simplicity of these stanzas— 


* Que sert d’avoir bague et dentelle 
Pour se parer ? 

Ah ! la richesse la plus belle, 
Est de s’aimer. 


Quand on a commence la vie, 
Disant ainsi, ” 

Oui, vous serez, ma mie, 
Vous, mon ami. 


Quand l’age augmente encore l’envie 
De s’entr’unir 

Qu’ avec un autre, on nous marie— 
Vaut mieux mourir. 

* * * + * 

Cing ans, en dépit d’elle méme, 
Passa les jours 

A se reprocher qu’elle l’aime, 
L’aimant toujours— 


Pour chasser de sa souvenancée 
L’ami secret ; 
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Ou se donné tout de souffrance 
Pour peu d’effet ! 


Une si douce fantaisie 
Toujours revient ; 

En songeant qu'il faut qu'on l’oublie, 
On s’en suivient !” 


We have now reached the lowest 
point of decline in the French Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century ; in 
our next and concluding article on the 
subject, we shall witness its partial 
revival. Upon the productive ener- 
gies of genius, the excitement of opin- 
ion which preceded the actual de- 
velopement of the French Revolution, 
and even the opening scenes of that 
tragic drama, pregnant as they were 
with suspense and deep interest, un- 
doubtedly produced a salutary influ- 
ence. The sluggish surface of litera- 
ture, which had begun * to cream and 
mantle like a standing pool,” was 
healthfully stirred and freshened by 
the first motions of the breeze which 
was afterwards to rise into a tempest. 
As the time drew near when all those 
theories of political and moral rege- 
neration, which had been brooded over 
till they had lost their freshness of 
interest, seemed hurrying to their ac- 


complishment, that enthusiasm which 
had greeted their original announce- 
ment, in a great measure revived. The 
national mind—buoyed up with hopes 
of a new era, but agitated also by fear, 
when reflecting on the-hazards with 
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which the experiment was attended 
pausing like Ceesar on the brink of the 
Rubicon of revolution—resolved like 
him to pass it, but like him, also, fully: 
aware of the irrevocable step about to 
be taken—felt itself roused and elevated 
by the energetic operation of the pas. 
sions by which it was alternately 
swayed. The stamp of greater energy 
and sincerity again became visible on 
the literature in which these emotions 
were reflected ; feeling began to speak 
a warmer language; the love of na- 
ture and simplicity, in some degree to 
reappear ; and religion, as if con. 
scious that the hour was at hand when 
her still but solemn accents would be 
drowned in the roar of civil commo. 
tion, seemed to collect her last breath 
for an earnest farewell. A principle 
of faith and spirituality is perceived 
struggling against the old atheistical 
and sensual philosophy. The opposi- 
tion to materialism, which had been 
faintly indicated by Condillae, is ear- 
ried out by Bonald and Le Maistre, 
In romance, a new path is opened by 
the tenderness of St Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the enthusiastic feeling 


“of the René of Chateaubriand ; fresh 


spirit is imparted to the drama by 
Beaumarchais and Chenier ; and elo- 
quence awakens from its long slumber, 
to become at once the predominant 
power of the time, and to startle as- 
sembled senates in the terrible accents 
of Mirabeau. 
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THE COSSACKS. 


From the time when the Russians laid 
the foundation of their present domin- 
ion on the shores of the Black Sea, 
they have shown themselves constantly 
solicitous to limit the intercourse be- 
tween these countries and the rest of 
Europe to the commerce carried on at 
the seaport towns, and to place such 
restrictions even on this mode of com- 
munication as might render it almost 
impracticable to acquire any accurate 
information on the existing state, re- 
sources, and population of these pro- 
yinces, and the condition of the in- 
digenous tribes by which they are 
principally inhabited. With this view, 
the acquisition of the Krimean terri- 
tory was immediately followed by the 
organization along its shores of a com- 
plicated and tedious system of quaran- 
tines, with other vexatious sanitary 
and fiscal regulations, which, though 
professedly framed to raise a barrier 
only between Turkey and her late 
Tartar dependencies, had in reality 
the further effect of throwing such im- 
pediments in the way of all travellers 
arriving from Constantinople or the 
Mediterranean at the ports of the 
Black Sea, that the few details which 
we till of late possessed, relative to the 
Cossack territory and the other south- 
ern provinces, were derived almost 
solely from Clarke and Heber, who 
reached them by the tedious overland 
route from St Petersburg and Moscow. 
The former writer observes, that 


“even in Reymann’s map, published - 


in Berlin in 1802, the territory of the 
Don Cossacks, Kuban Tartary, and 
the Krimea, appear only as a forlorn 
blank: * * * * as it is a maxim in 
Russian policy to maintain the igno- 
rance which prevails in Europe con- 
cerning those parts of her dominions. 
*** * The courses of the Dniester, 
the Bog, and the Dniepr, as well as 
the latitude and soundings of the 
coast near their embouchures, have 
never been accurately surveyed: the 
only tolerable charts are preserved by 
the Russian government, but sedulous- 
ly secreted from the eyes of Europe.” 


The topography of the coasts was in 
some degree elucidated by the valu- 
able plans which Clarke himself, at 
the imminent hazard of his own.safety, 
procured at-Odessa, and deposited in . 
the British Admiralty ; but the interior 
remained unvisited and almost un- 
known ; for so effective had the.sys- 
tem of repulsion apparently been ren- 
dered, that few, if any, of the crowds 
of travellers who flocked to Constanti- 
nople ventured to extend their re- 
searches to the northern shores of the 
Euxine. The treaty of Unkiar-Ske- 
lessi, by which the islands at the mouth 
of the Danube, and the control of the 
Dardanelles, were surrendered to the 
Czar, converted the Black Sea into a 
Russian lake: and the success of the 
exclusive system would have been 
complete, had not the circumstances 
attending the blockade of the Cireas- 
sian coast, and the piratical seizure of 
the Vizen, given the European world 
a full insight into the motives which 
had so long actuated Russia in draw- 
ing a preventional cordon around her 
Black Sea provinces, and shown at the 
same time how frail a hold she has yet 
acquired over the numerous warlike 
tribes, which, during a long course of 
years, she has subjected either by force 
or fraud to her sceptre. 

The interest excited by these trans- 
actions has, during the few last years, | 
drawn the attention of Europe power- 
fully towards the,present position of 
these regions, and has partially raised 
the veil with which the jealous caution 
of Russia had covered them ; and the 
result of this newly roused spirit of 
enquiry has been, to demonstrate that 
it is not among the Circassians and 
Lesghis only that the yoke is detested, 
though these only have as yet risen in 
arms to repel it; but that by the Cos- 
sack and Tartar races, who constitute 
the great numerical majority of the 
population in the southern districts of 
European Russia, the Muscovites 
have never ceased to be regarded as 
strangers and aliens, differing in reli- 
gion* and manners, and even in lan- 





* The greater part of the Cossacks are Roskolniks, or heretics, a schismatic sect of 


the Greek church: the Russians Proper being of the orthodox denomination, 


The 


persecution carried on against the Roskolniks was formerly so-unceasing, that many 
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guage, from the native inhabitants, 
among whom the Russian civil and 
military functionaries are treated as 
foreigners, and the very term Moscof- 
ski* used as a byword of contempt 
and reproach. The introduction of 
the abominable system of slavery 
(though in a mitigated form) among 
the remaining Tartar peasantry of the 
Krim, soon followed the seizure of that 
ill-fated country in 1783: and though 
the numbers, martial habits, and an- 
cient spirit of independence of the 
Cossacks, have preserved them from 
the attempt to impose this last and 
most hateful badge of Russian domi- 
nation, their old privileges and immu- 
nities have been, especially since the 
commencement of the present century, 
repeatedly encroached upon and in- 
vaded. The ukase of 1837, by which 
the Cossacks of the Don were, for the 
first time, made liable to the punish- 
ments of perpetual military service 
and exile to Siberia, filled up the mea- 
sure of their discontent: disaffection 
manifested itself so openly in the cam- 
paign of last year against the Circas- 
sians, by repeated desertions and acts 
of insubordination, as to render the 
withdrawal of most of the Cossack 
regiments from the army of the Cau- 
casus matter of imperative necessity ; 
and at the present moment, as far as 
ean be gathered from the accounts 
which have escaped the vigilance of 
the Russian authorities (who are ever 
on the alert to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of unfavourable intelligence), the 
whole of the Cossack country is in a 
state bordering on open revolt. 
Though the achievements of the 
Cossacks in the late wars made their 
name familiar throughout Europe, as 
designating a peculiar and formidable 
description of irregular cavalry, the 
fact of their existence from the earliest 
riod as a separate people among the 
ussians, has been either disregarded 
or imperfectly understood ; and their 
singular history and institutions are 
even now almost unknown, although 
the latter present the only remaining 
vestige of the popular forms and 
municipal system which once per- 


The Cossacks. 
vaded Russia, and the annihilation of | 


which (as is correctly remarked by 
Mr Parisht) has been, from the day 
of the destruction of the republic of 
Novogorod to the present moment, 
the aim of the system of centralized 
despotism by which the country is 
now governed. But though thus pre. 
senting a link between the ancient 
and modern history of Poland and 
Russia, and abounding in wild and 
martial passages which might vie with 
the chronicles of western border war. 
fare, the annals of the Cossacks have 
remained unknown to the English 
reader, except by the scanty notices 
scattered through the histories of Rus. 
sia (the projected work of Heber hav. 
ing, unfortunately, remained a mere 
fragment); and the notoriety into 
which the Cossacks of the Don have 
risen during the last half century, has 
only increased the confusion, by lead- 
ing the mass of readers to attribute to 
them the exploits of their western bre. 
thren, the Cossacks of the Dniepr and 
Ukraine, whose name stood conspicu. 
ous in the past annals of those regions, 
ere the Don- Cossacks were heard of 
beyond their native steppes. A sketch 
of the past history and present position 
of these military communities will not 
be without use and interest at the pre. 
sent moment, not only as elucidating the 
points above referred to, and showing 
at how early a period the system of 
making the protection extended to in- 
dependent tribes a pretext for depriy- 
ing them of their liberties, found a 
place in the wily policy of Russia; 
but also and most especially, as point- 


‘ing out the real weakness of that 


power, and the quarter in which she 
is most assailable, by proving how ill 
cemented is her union with a people, 
who have hitherto been considered 
one of the most formidable weapons 
in her hands. 

The origin of the Cossacks has been 
traced, by Tooke and other writers, as 
high as the tenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, on the supposed authority of 
the Greek Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, who mentions a country 
called Kasachia, between the Euxine 





Cossack tribes who held those tenets quitted Russia for the territories of the Tartar 
khans ; and even in 1806, Heber was assured that they were burdened with a double 
capitation tax, and not allowed the publie exercise of their religion. 


_™ Life of Heber, i. 234. 


+ Diplomatic History of Greece, p. 49. 
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and the Caspian, at the foot of the 
Caucasian range; but this claim of 
antiquity does not appear to rest on 
any better grounds than the casual 


similarity of name; and the traditions 


of the Cossacks themselves, which 
would refer their establishment in 
their present habitations to an even 
earlier period, are too manifestly irre- 
concilable with the known facts of 
history to deserve attention. Rubru- 
quis and Plancarpin, who traversed 
the southern steppes of Russia on their 
way to the court of the Khan, soon 
after the Tartar conquest in 1236 by 
the grandson of Jenghiz, make no 
mention of them; and, in fact, their 
historical existence cannot be ascer- 
tained much before the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, when the fall 
and dismemberment of the great Mo- 
gul empire of Kaptchak finally eman- 
cipated Russia from Tartar bondage, 
and enabled her to retaliate on the 
shattered fragments of that once migh- 
ty monarchy, the Khanates of Astra- 
khan, Kasan, and Krim, the long series 
of oppression and cruelties which for 
two centuries anda half had marked the 
domination of the “Golden Horde.” 
At this date the predatory communi- 
ties of the Cossacks* are first men- 
tioned in Russian history, sheltered in 
the islets and marshes of the Dniepr, 
Don, and Volga, and spread over the 
vast desert plains, which, extending 
from the frontiers of Podolia to the 
Caspian, formed a sort of “ debatable 
land,” dividing Russia and Poland 
from the Tartar territories. Their 
primitive stock, and the derivation of 
the name, have both been differently 
stated by various authors: De Guignes 
conjectures them to have been de- 
seendants of the Comanians or Polowt- 
zi, who were expelled by the Moguls 
from their ancient seats in Kaptchak, 
of which word he considers the title 
Cossack to be a corruption; but 
this etymology, improbable on other 
grounds, is disproved by the preva- 
lence of the same term, in the sense 
of a light-horseman or plunderer, 
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throughout India and Eastern Asia, 
where the ancient Kaptchaks were 
unknown ; and the most satisfactory 
explanation seems that given to Heber 
by the Ataman Platof, who derived 
thename from the form of theirswords, 
coss implying any-crooked weapon, as 
a scythe or sabre. 

The separation of the Cossack 
stock into two great branches, those 
of the Dniepr and of the Don (from 
the latter of which the Cossacks of 
the Volga and Yaik were offshoots), 
appears to have been almost coeval 
with their origin ; but it is uucertain 
on which river the earliest settlements 
were established: they appear to have 
originally consisted of fugitives from 
the intolerable oppression of the Mo-. 
guls, who took refuge in the laby- 
rinths of rocks and islets formed by 
these mighty rivers, and from these 
inaccessible retreats pursued the dou- 
ble occupation of fishermen and pi- 
rates. The devastating civil wars - 
which preceded the breaking-up of - 
the Khanate of Kaptchak, reinforced 
their numbers by the accession of 
Russian, Polish, and even Tartar re- 
fugees, till by insensible degrees they 
overspread the open country, oceupy- 
ing stanitzas or villages, defended by 
abattis of trees and brushwood—and 
assuming the appearance of a regular 
military republic, governed by ata- 
mans and other officers, chosen by 
open election from their own body, 


“and acknowledging no subjection to 


any of the surrounding monarchies, 
Their roving and predatory habits, 
and martial temperament, pointed 
them out as the natural antagonists 
of the Tartars, with whom their dif- 
ference of religion placed them in a 
state of perpetual warfare ; while the 
rapid increase of their power and 
numbers, made both Poland and Rus- 
sia solicitous for an alliance whieh 
might convert these restless commu: 
nities into a rampart for their fron- 
tiers, against the renewed power of 
the khans of Krim Tartary, who, 
having since 1474f secured their de- 





* One of the brothers. of Ahmed, the last Khan of the Golden Horde, is said by 
De Guignes to have borne the name of Cosak- Sultan. 

+ This Tartar sovereignty remained under the suzeraineté of Turkey for three 
centuries, during: all which period its internal independence remained inviolate, and 


the succession of the line of Menghli Kherai uninterrupted. 


In 1774 it-was transfer. 


ted by the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji to the protecting care of Russia: but in nine 
years from the transfer, the internal dissensions of the Tartars gave Catharine II. a 
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minions by placing them under the 
potent protection of the Ottoman 
Porte, began to revive the terrors of 
the Tartar name by the myriads of 
wild cavalry which they annually 
poured forth from their peninsular 
strongholds. In 1521, Sahhib-Kherai, 
brother of the reigning Khan, having 
expelled from Kasan a prince of his 
own family who had become a vassal 
of Russia, advanced upon Moscow at 
the head of a countless host, and com- 
pelled the Grand-Prince Basil to pur- 
chase his retreat by submission and 
tribute: but the effects of this inva- 
sion were not lasting; and in the 
subsequent war for the recovery of 
Kasan, the Cossacks of the Don and 
Volga are for the first time noticed as 
sending a regular force into the field, 
having joined the army of the exiled 
sovereign, Sheikh-Ali, to the number 
of ten thousand men, all infaniry, on 
the footing of independent auxiliaries. 
During the continuance of the con- 
test, which terminated in 1554 by the 
final subjugation of both Kasan and 
Astrakhan, the Don-Cossacks signa- 
lized themselves as partisans on the 
side of Russia; and, as a recompense 
for their exertions, the Czar Ivan the 
Terrible guaranteed to them, by a 
formal treaty concluded at Tzaritzin 
in 1549, the exclusive possession of 
their lands and fisheries on the Don 
and Volga, free from all imposts or 
taxes, with full acknowledgment of 
the independent jurisdiction of the 
Ataman in all internal affairs, and nu- 
merous other immunities and privi- 
leges, to be held by the tenure of mi- 
litary service on the frontier against 
the Tartars. They now became the 
principal bulwark of Russia in this 
quarter: and it is to their prowess 
(aided, however, by a mutiny of the 
Tartar contingent in the Ottoman 
force) that contemporary historians 
ascribe the failure of the remarkable 
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expedition dispatched in 1569 by Sal. 
tan Selim II., the son of Soliman the 
Magnificent, for the reconquest of 
Astrakhan, and the construction of a 
navigable canal, which, by uniting 
the Don and the Volga, might facili. 
tate the transmission of troops and 
stores from the Euxine to the Cas. 
pian, and thus render Persia assailable 
on the coasts of her north-western 
provinces. The prevalent belief in a 
former union between the waters of 
the two seas, which is attested by the 
Turkish annalist Evliya Effendi,* 
probably suggested the idea of this 
stupendous undertaking : but its exe. 
cution was impeded by the supersti. 
tious scruples of the Turkish engineers, 
who urged that the shortness of the 
midsummer night, in those northern 
climates, interfered with the due per. 
formance of the nightly prayers pre. 
scribed to the faithful: the Tartars 
deserted, and returned to their own 
country : and the enterprise was final. 
ly abandoned on the total defeat, by 
the Cossacks, of a corps of janizaries 
detached to occupy Astrakhan. The 
only acquisition which the Porte de. 
rived from this campaign, (the first 
occasion on which the Turks and 
Russians came into collision,) was 
the allegiance of the Nogai Tartars, 
30,000 families of whom abandoned 
their former habitations near Astra- 
khan, and were located on the plains 
near the Don, north-east of the Kri- 
mean peninsula, as a barrier against 
the future incursions of the Cossacks; 
who nevertheless, the following year, 
emboldened by their recent successes, 
pushed their frontier down the river 
to Tcherkask, only forty miles from 
the Turkish fortress of Azoph, and 
made that town the residence of their 
Ataman. 

But the power of the Ottomans at 
that period was too great to be defied 
with impunity ; and the chastisement 





pretext for dethroning the Khan, and incorporating his dominions with her own em- 
pire—such is the comparative good faith of Russian and Ottoman protection! Mol- 
davia and Wallachia are even now apparently on the point of affording a fresb 
example. 

* « In old times the peninsula of Krim, the plains of Heihat, and the whole 
country of the Sclavonians, were covered with the waters of the Black Sea, which 


reached as far as the Caspian. 


Having accompanied the army of Islam-Kherai Khan 


in his campaign against the Moskov, I myself have passed over the plains of Heihat, 
and at certain encampments, where it was necessary to dig wells, I found all kinds of 
marine remains, as the shells of oysters, crabs, cockles, &c., by which it is evident that 
this great plain was once a part of the Black Sea. Verily, God hath power over every 


thing !” 
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of Russia was deputed to the Tartar 
Khan, Dowlut-Kherai, who, in 1571, 
burst into the country at the head of 
a vast undisciplined host of his own 
subjects, aided by some regular troops 
and artillery from Constantinople. 
The Czar Ivan, fully occupied by the 
Swedes and Poles in Livonia, and dis- 
trusting his nobles, whom he had 
alienated by his cruelties, could offer 
little resistance to this new invader ; 
and the Khan penetrated, almost with- 
out opposition, to Moscow, which was 
taken by storm, and given up to fire 
and sword. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to transcribe, as a parallel to the 
descriptions of a similar event in our 
own times, the quaint narrative of this 
former conflagration of the Russian 
capital, given by Fletcher, the ambas- 
sador from England in 1588. 

“ Then you might have seen a la- 
mentable spectacle: besides the huge 
and mightie flame of the citie all on 
light fire, the people burning in the 
houses and streets, but most of all such 
as laboured to passe out of the gates 
farthest from the enemie, where meet- 
ing together in a mightie throng, and 
80 pressing every man to prevent an- 
other, wedged themselves so fast within 
the gate, and streets neere unto it, as 
that three rankes walked one upon the 
other’s head, the uppermost treading 
down those that were lower; so that 
there perished at that time (as was 
said) by the fire and the presse, the 
number of 80,000 people, or more. 
The Chrim having thus fired the citie, 
and fed his eyes with the sight of it 
all of a light flame, returned with his 
armie, and sent to the Russe empe- 
rour a knife (as was sayd) to sticke 
himselfe withall.” This, however, 
was the last grand effort by which the 
Tartars attempted to assert their an- 
tient preponderance in Russia; for 
though they continued for more than a 
century subsequently to lay waste the 
southern provinces of the empire by 
frequent inroads, they never again ap- 
peared in such force as to threaten the 
stability of the monarchy, or the safety 
of the capital. 

The Cossack communities on the 
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Don, in the mean time, increased in 
numbers and martial renown ; and, in 
1579, we for the first time find men- 
tion of a Cossack corps serving at a 
distance from their own country with 
the Russian army in Livonia. But 
their connexion with Russia proved 
ineffectual to restrain their propensity 
for plunder ; and their repeated depre- 
dations on the caravans traversing their 
country from Persia and Bokhara, at 
Jength drew down on them the wrath 
of the Czar, who dispatched an army 
to chastise them; but the principal 
delinquents made their escape from 
his vengeance, and passing over into 
Asia, under the guidance of Yermak, 
one of their atamans, succeeded, after 
a long series of conflicts and victories, 
in reducing the city of Sibir, the capi- 
tal of a descendant of Jenghiz, who 
ruled in Siberia, and in annexing these 
vast and almost unknown regions to 
the Russian sceptre. This splendid 
conquest, which was laid by Yermak 
at the feet of the Czar as an atone- 
ment for his former transgressions, 
occasioned a further division of the 
Cossack family, great numbers bein 
transplanted from the Volga and Yaik 
to reinforce the original followers of 
Yermak, and assist them in retaining 
the newly subdued tribes in their alle- 
giance: and thus originated the Si- 
berian Cossacks,* who, by degrees, 
overspread the whole country from 
the Caspian to the Eastern Ocean ;+ 
but their subsequent annals afford no 
materials for history. 

While the Eastern Cossacks pur- 
sued a career of conquest in the remote 
regions of Northern Asia, the Cos. 
sacks of the Dniepr had become equal- 
ly renowned for their enterprises, both 
by sea and land, against more redoubt- - 
able antagonists. The fertile plains 
watered by the Bog and Dniepr, af- 
forded abundant pasturage to their 
cattle, and the almost inaccessible 
rocks and islets among the thirteen 
cataracts of the latter river, were for- 
tified as places of arms or depositories 
of plunder, and garrisoned by detach- 
ments of select youth, + termed Zapo- 
rogians or Zaporofski, (a compound 





* Many other subordinate denominations of Cossacks, of no historical importance, 
are enumerated by Tooke and other writers. 
S 6+ Kamtschatka was not finally subdued till 1701. 
t No one was admitted among the Zaporogians who had not ascended all the thir- 
teen cataracts in a skiff, according to Beauplan, who gives an amusing account of Cos- 
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Sclavonicterm, signifying ‘beyond the 
cataracts ;"’) who, like the northern 
Joms-vikingar of old at the mouth of 
the Elbe, were bound to observe strict 
military regulations in their setsha or 
entrenchment, and never to admit a 
woman within its precincts. As their 
numbers and security increased, they 
had extended their settlements beyond 
the islands and marshes which were 
their original retreats; and their 
stanitzas or villages, which were se- 
eured by a double palisade from the 
attacks of roaming parties of Tartar 
cavalry, were scattered over the fer- 
tile but then uninhabited district lying 
south-east of Podolia, and subsequently 
known as the Polish “ Ukraine,” or 
border, which, till that period, had 
Temained 


“ A wild plain of far extent, 
And bounded by a forest black ; 
And, save the scarce-seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 
No trace of man.” 


From these positions they harassed 
the Tartars with continual incursions; 
till, acquiring confidence by success, 
they ventured, in 1527, to attack, under 
their Ataman Lanzkaronski, a retreat- 
ing force of 20,000 Krimean troops, 
whom they surrounded in the forests, 
and cut off almostto a man. The re- 
putation which they acquired by this 
and other achievements against the 
common enemy, made the Polish kings 
solicitous to secure the constant co- 
operation of these indefatigable auxi- 
liaries ; and an offensive and defensive 
treaty was concluded in 1540, between 
Sigismond I. and the Cossack associa- 
tion, by virtue of which the Atamans 
(whose independence of the Polish 
kingdom was expressly recognised) 
engaged to aid Poland to the utmost 
of their power in the defence of her 
frontier against both the Russians and 
Tartars, in consideration of the cession 
of the vacant tracts as far as the Dnies- 
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ter; an agreement which was defined 
and extended by the Diet in 1562, when 
the services of the Cossacks were re. 
warded by an annual subsidy, andanad. 
ditional grant ofterritory, By a third 


compact in 1576, between Stephen 


Batthori and the Ataman Rosezinski, 
they acquired the town of Tehremetof 
for a capital, with the dependent dig. 
tricts, on condition that a certain num. 
ber should be organized as cavalry; 
their forces having hitherto consisted 
solely of irregular bodies of infantry, 
Under stipulations thus fixed, the Cos. 
sacks of the Ukraine continued, for 
nearly a century after the original 
treaty with Sigismond, the firmest bul. 
wark of the Polish frontiers ; and the 
Zaporofskis, not content with a defen. 
sive warfare, launched their light barks 
and galleys from the mouth of the 
Dniepr, in defiance of the Turkish for. 
tresses of Oczakow and Kil-burna, 
which guarded on each side the em. 
bouchure of the Liman ; and, treading 
in the steps of Igor and Yaroslaf,’ 
spread pillage and devastation on the 
coasts of the Black Sea. If they found 
their retreat to their fastnesses inter. 
rupted by a naval force, they placed 
their boats, according to the Turkish 
historian Naima, on a sort of drays, 
and, drawing them overland to a high- 
er part of the stream, launched them 
again where the intricacies and wind. 
ings between rocks and shoals, well 
known to themselves, defied the pur- 
suit of the heavy Turkish galleys. In 
1614, they surprised Sinope, whith 
they plundered and burned, “ slaying 
every Musulman who fell in their way, 
and making their families slaves,’ 
(Naima;) and in 1626, during themi- 
nority of Sultan Murad IV., they even 
ventured, during the absence of the 
capitan-pasha with the fleet, to insilt 
the imperial city of Canstantinople. 
They entered the Bosphorus with 10 
boats,t each rowed with two oars a 
a side, and two men to each oar, and 
carrying fifty fighting men, armed with 
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sack manners and institutions in the early part of the 17th century. 


*¢ Thirteen. cot- 


siderable falls have been reckoned, but it is only in the autumn or winter that they are 
worth seeing, the high floods of the early summer covering them so completely, that 
few of the falls are then perceptible ; at that season the barks of the Cossacks flost 
safely over the loftiest ledges and the wildest whirlpools.” —Bremner’s Excursions i 


Russia, ii, 447. 
* See Gibbon, ch. 55. 


+ The Cossack boats were built without keels, for the convenience of river navigs- 


.tion, and were steered at either end indifferently. 


.in the work of Beauplan. 


A representation of them is givel 
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fire-arms, scimetars, and scythe-blades 
set straight on staves; and, meeting 
with no opposition, disembarked their 
men on each shore of the strait, burn- 
ing and destroying the villages and 
palaces, and “ causing a general con- 
sternation,”’ to usethe wordsof Rycaut, 
* not unlike that at London when the 
Dutch entered the river off Chatham.” 
The great chain was drawn across the 
Bosphorus, and all the vessels fit for 
service manned and armed in haste to 
protect the city from a coup-de-main: 
but the objects of the assailants was 
rather plunder than glory or conquest ; 
and, after having faced the Ottoman 
flotilla for a whole day without coming 
toan engagement, they burned the great 
light-tower in bravado, and made good 
their retreat with their booty into the 
Black Sea under cover of the night, 
having given Constantinople a more ef- 
fectual alarm than it had sustained 
since its dominion had passed from the 
house of Palzeologus to that of Othman. 

The impunity of this enterprise gave 
the Cossacks fresh courage ;. and four 
years afterwards their Ataman, with 
200. galleys, blockaded the mouth of 
the Bosphorus, and cut off the sup- 
plies of provisions from the capital to 
such an extent, that proposals of peace 
were made by the Porte to Poland, on 
condition that the depredations of the 
allies of each party, the Cossacks and 
the Tartars, should be mutually sus- 
pended: * for the Cossacks and Tar- 
tars were two sorts of people who lived 
equally on spoils and booty ; the first 
as offensive to the Turk as the latter 
tothe Pole: and, therefore, as it was 
an equal benefit, so it was an agree- 
ment of even terms to counterchange 
the caution given reciprocally for one 
and the other,” (Rycaut.) But it was 
not in the power of either Government 
to contro) their wild auxiliaries by the 
terms of a treaty; the negotiation was 
broken off by the news of an irruption 
of the Tartars into Podolia; and the 
Cossacks continued their career of de- 
vastation till a formidable armament 
was sent into the Black Sea under the 
Capitan-pasha, who defeated the Cos- 
sack flotilla, and captured the Ataman 
With seventy of his galleys. The re- 
Mainder took refuge at the mouth of 
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the Kuban river, where, surrounded b 
an army of Turks and Tartars on land, 
and blockaded by the Capitan-pasha 
on the sea-side, they formed a rampart 
of their boats, and defended themselves 
desperately for seven days and nights ; 
at the end of which their entrenchments 
were forced, the defenders put to the 
sword, and all the galleys carried in 
triumph, “ with the crosses of their 
flags turned down,” to Constantinople. 
This victory, the details of which 
are borrowed from Evliya Effendi, 
seems to have relieved the Turks from 
their apprehensions on the side of the 
Black Sea; and the dissensions which 
had been for some time rising between 
the Cossacks and Poles, prevented the 
former from re-organizing their naval 
The successors of Stephen 
Batthori on the Polish throne, had de- 
pores from the prudent policy observed 
y that prince towards the Cossacks, 
whom they affected to consider, in 
consequence of the Convention of 1576, 
as vassals of their crown: their civil 
and religious liberties were alike out- 
raged by attempts forcibly to substi- 
tute the authority of the Papal See for 
the Greek ritual, and by the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring Polish seig- 
neurs on their possessions in the 
Ukraine,which, under their occupancy, 
had been converted from a wilderness 
into a rich and cultivated province. 
The arrogance of the Volhynian and 
Podolian nobles, aceustomed to treat 
as serfs the peasantry on their own 
domains, was ill suited to the jealous 
spirit of liberty which animated their 
Cossack neighbours ; and the breach 
was still further widened by the perti- 
nacious refusal of the Cossacks, to give 
up to their masters the peasants who 
took refuge with them, or to conform 
to the treaties of peace between Poland 
and the Porte, by discontinuing their 
incursions on the Turkish and Tartar 
territories. The execution of one of 
their chiefs by the Polish authorities, 
in 1610, in satisfaction of complaints 
made by the Porte, had nearly ocea- 
sioned an open rupture ; but their ser- 
vices in the wars in which Poland was 
then engaged against Russia and Swe- 
den,* were too valuable to be dispensed 
with, and a temporary reconciliation 





* Their disregard for the rules of civilized warfare was not eonfined to their con- 
tests with the Tartars; in the war with Gustavus Adolphus, a Cossack party seized 
Salvius and Horn, the colleagues of Oxenstiern in an embassy to thé Diet, in spite of 
their safe-conduct ; and their release was not procured without dificulty.—Zocemus, 
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was effected; but the suppression of 
the Cossack liberties was, from this 
period, an object never lost sight of by 
the Poles; and in 1636, taking advan- 
tage of the consternation produced by 
the defeat of the Kuban, they suddenly 
poured an army intothe Ukraine under 
the Grand- Marshal Koniekpolski, oc- 
eupied the strongholds, put the Ataman 
to death, and formally abrogated all 
the privileges granted by Stephen Bat- 
thori. 

An instant and general revolt was 
the consequence of this treacherous 
procedure ; and a tedious war ensued. 
Those who remained in the Ukraine 
elected Bogdan Khmielnicki, an exiled 
Lithuanian noble, and the hereditary 
enemy of Koniekpolski, for their Ata- 
man, and maintained a sanguinary 
and mostly successful guerilla war- 
fare; but a band of 6000 abandoned 
their country, and directed their march 
to the eastward, with the desperate 
design of fighting their way across the 
Caucasus, and offering their services 
to the Shah of Persia, then at war 
with the Porte. But on reaching the 


banks of the Don, they were easily 
persuaded by the Cossacks of that re- 
gion to abandon this distant and peril- 


ous march, and join them in attacking 
Azoph, which, ill fortified and feebly 
garrisoned, fell into the hands of the 
confederates in the winter of 1637 ; 
and from-this remote fastness they 
again infested the coast of Anatolia 
with their piracies, till the death of 
Murad IV. and the conclusion of the 
Persian war left the Turks at leisure, 
in 1641, to dispatch a force to retake 
it. The Cossacks, however, nothing 
daunted, held out gallantly till the 
approach of winter compelled the be- 
siegers to retire; when, after razing 
the buildings and fortifications, and 
choking the harbour, they evacuated 
the place before the return of the 
Turks and Tartars, in the ensuing 
spring, to renew the attack ; and effect- 
ed their retreat into Russia, witere the 
Czar Mikhail Romanof assigned them 
as a residence the extensive region on 
the east of the Dniepr, comprised in the 
modern governments of Kharkof and 
Voronetz, which, since the expulsion 
of the Tartars, had remained waste 
and uninhabited, but now received the 
name of Slobode Ukraine, or colonies 
of the frontier. 
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In the mean time, the servile wa: 
(as the Polish historians* term it) con. 
tinued to desolate the Ukraine, gene. 
rally to the advantage of the Cossacks ; 
who, having at length called in the 
Tartars to their assistance, defeated 
the Poles in three bloody engagements, 
and extended their ravages so far into 
the interior, that the crown jewels 
were removed from Cracow for secu. 
rity ; and in 1648, taking advantage 
of the interregnum and confusion con. 
sequent on the death of Wladislas VIL, 
they advanced to within twenty leagues 
of Warsaw, and alarmed the Diet of 
Election there assembled. The newly 
elected king, John Casimir, (who had 


been a cardinal previous to his eleva. 


tion to the throne,) at first refused to 
head the army against the Cossacks, 
declaring that he would not be instru. 
mental to the subjugation of a people 
“who had taken up arms only to 
maintain themselves, in the possession 
of their ancient privileges and liber. 
ties, as became a warlike nation who 
had voluntarily joined the Poles, not 
as slaves but allies ;”—but the events 
of the campaign of 1649, (in which, 
after routing once more the combined 
forces of the Palatines, the Cossacks 
invested Leopol and Lublin, and cap. 
tured Kiow, where Khmielnicki esta. 
blished his headquarters,) compelled 
him to take the field. The invaders 
were overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and Khmielnicki, deserted by the Tar. 
tars, who returned to their own comn- 
try as soon as the prospect of plunder 
failed, made overtures for an accom- 
modation ; and a peace was concluded 
in August 1649, by which the rela- 
tions of the Poles and Cossacks were 
re-established on the ancient foot. 
ing. But the policy which prompted 
the King to conciliate rather than ex- 
asperate the hardy militia which had 
so long formed one of the best’ bul- 
warks of Poland, was ill appreciated 
by his turbulent nobles, who now treat- 
ed the Cossacks as conquered, and re- 
newed their oppressions and spoliations 
to such an intolerable extent, that in 
less than a year from the conclusion 
of peace, the war broke out afresh 
with increased inveteracy, after & 
fruitless appeal by the Cossacks to the 
King, who replied that it was beyond 
his power to repress the excesses 0 
the nobility. The Cossacks and Tar- 





* Pastorius de Bello Casaceico, &c. 
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_ tars once more spread pillage and mas- 
sacre through Poland, blockaded the 
fortified towns, and laid the open coun- 

under contribution. Nearly half 

D the Polish territory was in their 
power, when the king, roused by the 
magnitude of the danger, levied an 
amy of 100,000 men, with which he 
discomfited, at Bereteskow in Volhynia, 
in June 1651, a host of Cossacks and 
Tartars, estimated by the Polish writers 
at the incredible amount of 300,000 
combatants. 

The Cossacks were again abandon- 
ed by their Tartar allies, who con- 
chided a separate peace; but their 
pirit of independence and resistance 
fo Poland was still unsubdued, and 
they determined to appeal for assist- 
ace to the Czar, Alexis Inikhailowitz, 
inwhose dominions many of their bre- 
thren, driven from their homes by the 
events of the war, had sought shelter 
md protection with the Cossack co- 
lag lately established in the Slobode- 
Ukraine. The Czar, intent upon de- 
pressing the power of the Poles, for 
vhose crown he had been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate at the late election, 
agerly accepted the invitation ; and, 
atering Poland with a powerful army, 
vas met on the frontier by Khmiel- 
ticki, who, by a formal convention 
concluded in the Spring of 1654, placed 
himself and his followers under the 
supremacy of Russia, and at the same 
time surrendered to Alexis, as pledges 
of his sincerity, Kiow, and the other 
Polish frontier towns of which he was 
in possession, and which were thus for 
ever severed from the Polish monarchy. 
The Zaporofskis alone refused to be 
inluded in this agreement, maintain- 
ing themselves in rugged independence 
among their inaccessible haunts, and 
wbstituting the authority of an .Ata- 
man,* chosen from their own body, 
for that of the chief of the Ukraine, 
vhom they had hitherto obeyed. 

The defection of the Cossacks was 
asevere blow both to the pride and 
power of Poland; but the republic, 
distracted by the civil wars of the king 
and the aristocracy, and overwhelmed 
by the attacks of the Swedes and Rus- 
‘ans, was in no condition to reclaim 

ttevolted allies by force of arms; 
ind, after several years of desultory 
Narfare, the truce of Andrussow was 
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concluded in 1667, by which the Cos- 
sack territory was divided, the eastern 
part of the Ukraine, with Kiow, and 
all the former conquests of Poland 
within the ancient limits of Russia, 
remaining in the possession of Alexis. 
But when Russia appeared on the point 
of uniting under her sway all the vari- 
ous Cossack tribes from the Caspian 
to the Euxine, a rebellion broke out 
in an unexpected quarter, which, if 
the abilities and moderation of the 
leader had been equal to his courage 
and popularity, might have terminated 
in the dismembermeht of the Musco- 
vite empire, and the erection of a Cos- 
sack kingdom inits southern provinces. 
The name of this adventurer was Ste- 
phen, or Stanko Razin, whose brother 
had been Ataman of the Don- Cossacks, 
but had suffered an ignominious death 
in the campaign of 1665, against the 
Poles, by order of the Russian com- 
mander Dolgoruki, for refusing to keep 
his men in the camp longer than their 
stipulated term of service. The dis- 
affection occasioned by this ill-timed 
act of severity, was appeased for the 
time by the prudence of the Czar, who 
appointed Stanko to the dignity which 
had been held by his brother ; but the 
desire of vengeance remained unex- 
tinguished, and in 1669, taking ad- 
vantage of the pseu discontent at 
the deposition of the patriarch Nikon, 
who was regarded by the lower orders 
as a saint, he appeared suddenly in 
arms at the head of 20,000 Cossacks, 
disowning his allegiance to Russia, and 
declaring himself the champion of or- 
thodoxy and liberty. By proclaiming 
freedom from vassalage to the serfs 
who should join him, he attracted them 
to his standard in such numbers, that 
the Russian governors were unable to 
make head against them in the field ; 
and he speedily found himself undis- 
puted master of all the open country 
on the shores of the Caspian, from the 
Yaik to the Persian frontier, every 
where giving out, that his aim in tak- 
ing arms was to free the serfs from 
the oppression of the boyars, and ex- 
ercising (in the language of a Russian 
historian) “‘ worse than Tartar” cruel- 
ty on every member of the privileged 
classes who fell into his hands. A 
considerable force, accompanied by an 
armed flotilla on the Volga, was at 





* This chief was distinguished as the Koschevoi-Ataman. 
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length equipped against him by the 
viceroy of Kasan; but the soldiers, 
seduced by Cossack emissaries, mas- 
sacred their officers, and went over in 
a body to the rebels. The garrisons 
of Tzaritzin and the other fortified 
towns on the Volga, followed their 
example ; and Stanko advanced upon 
Astrakhan, which still held out for the 
Czar, at the head of a motley host of 
200,000 men. The governor Pro- 
zorofski prepared for resistance ; but 
his guards were overpowered by a gen- 
eral revolt of the populace, who hurled 
the viceroy and his family from the 
lofty tower of the cathedral, and threw 
open the gates to the Cossacks. Razin 
entered the city in triumph, and aban- 
doned it to the license of his followers, 
who involved in indiscriminate pillage 
and massacre the Russian authorities 
and wealthier inhabitants, as well as 
numerous foreign merchants from all 

arts of Asia, who had been attracted 
by the great annual fair held on the 
arrival of the caravans. 

The possession of Astrakhan, where 
he fixed his headquarters, inflamed 
the ambition of the Cossack leader, 
who now assumed in his public mani- 
festoes the style and pomp of a sove- 
reign, and sent envoys to the Tartar 
Khan and the Shah of Persia, inviting 
them to join him in depressing the 
power of the Czar. His efforts to pro- 
cure foreign aid were unsuccessful ; 
and at Ispahan his ambassadors were 

ut to death by Shah Soliman: but 
his adherents in Russia were aug- 
mented daily by the activity of his 
emissaries, who taught the serfs every 
where to expect him as their destined 
deliverer from the yoke under which 
they groaned: even in Moscow, his 
partisans were known to be so numer- 
ous, that, on his again advancing from 
Astrakhan intg the interior, the Czar 
prohibited Dolgoruki, who was by 
this time at the head of an army le- 
vied in provinces remote from the 
scene of revolt, from hazarding a gen- 
eral engagement, lest the loss of a 
battle might be followed by an insur- 
rection in the capital. But Simbirsk, 
which Stanko Razin had invested in 
order to open the road to Kasan, 
proved the term of his conquests : his 
disorderly troops were foiled in every 
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attack by the skill and courage 

suite Bariatinski; and, yee 
ing them on in person to a final as. 
sault, he received a wound which com. 
elled him to retire to Astrakhan, 
eaving the conduct of the war to his 
lieutenants, among whom the Russian 
annalists particularly mention an Ama. 
zonian nun, who haa quitted her clois. 
ter at the beginning of the revolt, and 
fought, in the habit and arms of a» 
man, at the head of a corps of Cos. 
sacks. The Russian generals now 
ventured to resume the offensive ; and 
the insurgent divisions, deprived of 
the presence of their redoubted leader, 
and scattered over a wide extent of 
country, were rapidly surprised and 
routed in detail: the Cossack heroine 
was wounded and captured in one of 
these peryal encounters, and under. 
went the fate of her prototype, Joan 
of Arc, being burned alive in the pub- 
lic square of Arsamas by order of 
Dolgoruki, who tarnished his success 
by the most savage and unrelenting 
cruelty. Twelve thousand Cossacks 
were gibbeted and impaled in the 
neighbourhood of Arsamas alone; all 
the other revolted districts were chas. 
tised with equal severity, and in Tam. 
boff and Rezan, where the serfs had 
risen in a body against their lords, 
100,000 men are said to have been de- 
stroyed, either by the sword or by 
the hands of the executioner. Thus, 
without a single decisive encounter, 
the Cossack army melted away ; and 
the termination of Stanko’s career fol- 
lowed closely the ruin of his hopes. » 
Though still in possession of Astra- 
khan, and at the head of a consider 
able force, he suffered himself to be 
deluded by the artifices of a treacher- 
ous relative, who assured him ofa 
pardon if he would voluntarily pre- 
sent himself at Moscow, and make 
his submission to the Czar. But, o 
his arrival in the capital, he was it- 
stantly seized, and, after having been 
exposed on a scaffold during sever 
days to the view of the people, pub 
licly quartered alive on the S 

dvor,* meeting his fate with the same 
ferocious courage which had charae- 
terised his life. One of his 

officers, known in Russian history! 
the uncouth sobriquet of the Daw’ 


non 





* April 167! De Guignes erroneously 
and the death of Stanko in 1679. 


places the defeat of the Cossacks in 1678, 
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“Mustachio, still attempted to hold out 
Astrakhan, but was poisoned by his 
own men, who purehased pardon by 
surrendering the city to the Russians, 
and the other revolted towns fell with- 
out resistance on the death of Stanko. 
Such was the catastrophe of this 
memorable rebellion, which, origi- 
nating in private revenge, had shaken 
the Russian throne, and for the first 
time shown the nobles how easily the 
abject submission of their enslaved 
peasants might be inflamed, by the 
promise of emancipation held out b 
an artful leader, into a spirit of revolt 
which could only be repressed by a 
war of extermination. The barba- 
tities of Dolgoruki, indeed, effectually 
quenched the spark of liberty for the 
time; but the example was remem- 
bered and followed with fatal effect, 
a century later, in the rebellion of Pu- 
gatchef. A considefable section, how- 
ever of the Don-Cossacks (headed by 
Yacolof, who had betrayed Stanko 
Razin, and now sticceeded him as 
Ataman) had remained throughout 
faithful to the Czar; and the weight 
of Russian vengeance, after opposi- 
tion in arms had ceased, fell rather on 


the wretched serfs, in whom fury had 
been sueceeded by panic and conster- 
nation, than on an armed and warlike 
race, still capable of defending them- 


selves if driven to desperation. The 
Cossacks were, however, deprived of 
a considerable portion of their terri- 
tory, and brought more immediately 
under subjection to the Russian crown, 
by the appointment of procurators to 
reside in the principal stanitzas; while 
their numbers were divided by the re- 
“quisition of Cossack corps to serve as 
gendarmerie in the interior of the em- 
pire; and the equality on which they 
prided themselves, infringed by the in- 
‘troduction of gradations of military 
tank. These precautions, and the re- 
membrance of their recent defeat, re- 
tained them for a number of years in 
‘tubmission to the Czar. 

But an important revolution'was on 
the point of taking place in the poli- 
tical position of their brethren of the 

tr, the Zaporofskis, and Cos- 
sacks of that’ part of the Ukraine 
Which the peace of Andrussow had 
eft in the power of Poland. They 
had remained for a short time in a 
Mate of sullen tranquillity ; till the 
abdication of John Castente, and the 
‘lection of the weak Michael ‘Coribut 
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“as his suecessot, again called their 
turbulent spirit into action. The he- 
‘yeditary estates of the new King (the 
first Piast, or native Pole, who had 
filled the throne for more than three 
centuries) lay principally in Ukraine 
and Podolia, exposed to instant de- 
vastation in the event of a Cossack 
war; and the Cossacks, relying’ on 
the timidity of Michael and the un- 
settled state of the monarchy, pre- 
sented a petition to the Diet, through 
their Ataman, Doroscensko, in which 
they demanded that the Ukraineshould 
be released from its dependent posi- 
tion and vassalage to the nobility, and 
admitted as a new province, with equal 
rights and suffrages in the Diet, into 
the Polish confederation; and that the 
Cossacks themselves, while retaining” 
their ancient privileges and indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, in compensation for 
their military service on the frontier, 
should in all other respects be consi- 
dered as Poles. These apparently 
reasonable demands were instantly 
and haughtily rejected by the Diet ; 
and the Grand-Marshal, the famoas 
John Sobieski, was dispatched with 
an army to coerce the Ukraine: but 
the forces whieh he was able to lev 
in the distracted provinces of Poland, 
were not sufficiently numerous to keep 
the field against Doroscensko, who, 
being powerfully supported by the 
Tartars, not only maintained himself 
in his own territories, but gradually 
became master of great part of Po- 
dolia.. The event of the former war 
had, however, demonstrated the im- 
practicability of the Cossacks becom- 
ing permanently independent of Po- 
land without foreign support; while 
the increasing weakness and dissension 
to which that country was a prey, 
at once impressed upon their chiefs 
the policy of a separation which might 
reserve them from being involved in 
the ruin of a falling monarchy, and 
secured the impunity of the attempt. 
A negotiation was accordingly opened, 
under the mediation of the Tartar 
Khan, with the Sultan Mohammed 
1V., the renown of whose military 
power had been raised to the highest 
pitch by the late victorious termina- 
tion of the war in Candia; and, in 
1672, the Ataman presented himself 
in person at the Sublime Porte, and 
haying been invested with the sove- 
reignty of the Ukraine, on the same 
terms as the principalities of Moldavia 
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-and Wallachia were held by their 
waiwodes, received from the Sultan 
the horsetails and robe, as a voluntary 
vassal of the Ottoman empire. 

The immediate consequence of this 
step was a rupture between the Porte 
and Poland, which was invaded by 
the Sultan in person with 100,000 
men, besides a countless host of Tar- 
tar and Cossack irregulars ; a force to 
which the Poles, whose civil wars 
were then at their height, were unable 
to oppose any adequate resistance. So 
inveterate was the spirit of faction 
which pervaded the country, that the 
governor of Kaminiek, who was an 
adherent of the party opposed to So- 
bieski, refused to receive the rein- 
forcements and supplies sent him by 

the Grand- Marshal ; and the impreg- 

nable fortress under his command, the 
key of Poland on that side, was ob- 

liged to surrender after a siege of a 

few days. Leopol shared the same 

fate; and in less than six weeks, the 

Turks found themselves in undisputed 

possession of the whole of Podolia. 

The imbecile King Michael, terrified 
at the progress of the enemy, (whose 
light troops ravaged the count 

up to the walls of Lublin, then the 

royal residence, ) and jealous of Sobi- 
eski, hastily concluded a humiliating 
peace,* by which he acknowledged 
the Cossacks as subject allies of the 
Porte, bound himself to pay an annual 
tribute, and ceded all the recent Turk- 
ish conquests in Podolia and Volhynia, 
with the exception of Leopol. But 
the Diet refused to ratify the degrading 
compact ; and Mohammed, who had 
returned to his capital in triumph af- 
ter delegating to Doroscensko the 
lieutenancy of his new territories, was 
informed, on demanding the first in- 
stalment of the tribute, that he had 
only acquired the useless signature of 

a Jeeended king. The war recom- 
menced in 1673; but the Turks suc- 
ceeded in retaining the greater part of 
their conquests, notwithstanding a se- 
vere defeat which they: received be- 
tween Kaminiek and Choczin from 
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* The minuteness with which points of precedence and etiquette were then adjusted, 
is nowhere more amusingly exemplified than in this and other treaties relative to the 
Cossacks, where the titles to be borne by the Ataman as a vassal of the “ Casares 
Majestas Ottomonica,” are specified with ludicrous punctilio. 
spondence arose from George Khmielnicki, styling himself Prince and Duke of Malo- 
Russia, and subscribing himself ‘‘ Amicus vester,” in a letter to the King of Poland, 4 
title of equality which, as the Polish Chaneellor gravely observes, had never been # 
sumed by the Waiwodes of Moldavia and Wallachia! 













Sobieski, whose election to the crown W 
of Poland, on the death of 
took place the following year. Buta f 
new belligerent now appentes on the ; 
scene, in the person of the Czar Alexis, Oe 
who had taken part in the preceding [J j, 
contest as an auxiliary of Poland, by ‘ 
sending the Don-Cossacks to create a es 
diversion by attacking the Krim, ro 
and openly declared against the Porte Cr 
on receiving a requisition to evacuate Rui 
Kiow and that part of the Ukraine h 
which he possessed in virtue of the hg 
treaty of Andrussow, but which the ‘ies 
Sultan claimed as an appendage to his des 
recent accession of territory in that at fl 
quarter. The correspondence be. dis 
tween the courts of Moscow and Con. 3 
stantinople on this occasion is curious, a 
and gives a more favourable idea of with 
the courtesy of Ottoman than of Rus. ret: 
sian diplomacy: the Czar styles the Tur 
Sultan ‘* a Mohammedan dog, and son T 
of a dog,”—language which the min- W'p 
ister of the Porte ‘ustly characterises cd 
in his reply as “ indecent, injurious, HH jyea, 
and unusual among kings and mo. Pole 
narchs”—at the same time expressing the d 
astonishment that the Czar, ‘ who was est 
far from holding the first rank among ot 
Christian potentates,” should venture befor 
to apply terms -* which might cost wei 
him his dominions,” to a sovereign 80 the y 
much his superior in power! War Must 
forthwith broke out : a numerous Rus- years 
sian army appeared in the Ukraine, befor 
and invested the fortress of Czeh- Tero 
ryn, the residence of Doroscensko; Maik; 
but the Russian troops of that epoch M4, 1 
were formidable only by their numbers, H 4h, ¢ 
and the national hatred entertained @ of py, 
against them by the Poles, prevented @ y,, 
their receiving any cordial co-opert- Hi yesto, 
tion. The struggle, therefore, though which 
occasionally marked by bloody. en- pearat 
counters, was continued several years scent 
without producing any decisive alter- joined 
ation, as the Turks contented them Hi 4), (, 
selves with defending their conquests; i 
till, in 1676, thé dissensions amongthe fm (Pere! 
Cossacks themselves, who were di- MJ 
satisfied with the arbitrary authoriy MM j,.)° 
assumed by Doroscensko, enabled the aid] wy 
attack, 
his bag 
the car 
A lengthened corre- “a 
prowes 
to sub 
enterec 
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Poles to possess themselves of the 
Western Ukraine; while the Russian 

eral Romanodofski, attackin 
Czehryn in the absence of the Turkish 
grand army, made himself master of 
that important place, capturing in it 
the person and treasures of the Ata- 
man, who purchased pardon by once 
more changing his allegiance, and re- 
ceiving investiture at the hands of the 
Czar. But these successes of the 
Russians were displeasing to Sobieski, 
who, dreading their becoming masters 
of the whole Ukraine, and anxious 
moreover to restore tranquillity to his 
own states, concluded a separate peace 
at the end of the year, by which the 
disputed territory underwent a fresh 
partition ; the western part being re- 
stored to Poland, while the southern, 
with Kaminiek and part of Podolia, 
remained in the possession of the 
Turks. 

The Russians, who had been entire- 
ly one over in this arrangement, 
exclaimed against it as a perfidious 
breach of faith on the part of the 
Poles: and, entering the Ukraine in 
the depth of winter, reduced the great- 
est part of the country, with the 
assistance of Doroscensko's partisans, 
before the advance of the Turkish 
amy in the following spring under 
the Grand-Vizir, the famous Kara 
Mustapha Kioprili, whose career, six 
years later, was cut short by Sobieski 
before the walls of Vienna. The Turks 
were accompanied by George Khmiel- 
nicki, son of the former Atamar of 
that name, who had been confined in 
the Seven Towers at the instigation 
of Doroscensko, but on his defection 
was released by the Sultan, and in- 
vested with the dignity of Ataman, in 
which capacity he now made his ap- 
pearance to re-establish the Turkish 
ascendency in the Ukraine, and was 
joined by a considerable number of 
the Cossacks. The open country was 
gp overrun by the Turks, but 

ir progress was arrested by the 


strong ramparts of Czehryn ; and af- 
ter pressing the siege for two months, 
and losing many of his men in a night 
attack, Kara Mustapha abandoned 
his baggage and artillery, and closed 
the campaign of 1677 by an inglorious 
Tetreat across the Danube. But the 


time was not yet come when the 
prowess of the Turks was- compelled 
to submit to defeat: their forces re- 
entered the Ukraine the next year 
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with augmented numbers and resolu- 
tion ; and, in defiance of all the efforts 
of Romanodofski to relieve it, Czeh- 

n was taken by storm, and the gar- 
rison of 30,000 Russians and Cossacks 
put to the sword. The main Russian 
army, struck with panic, abandoned 
its positions, and retreated in dismay 
across the frontier, pursued by the 
Turks, who then, for the first and only 
time, trode the soil of Russia as con- 
querors ; and the Czar Feodor (who 
had succeeded Alexis in 1676) hastily 
assembled troops to oppose the pro- 
gress of the invaders towards his capi- 
tal; but the exhausted state of the 
country, which Romanodofski had 
wasted in his retreat, had already 
compelled the Vizir to retire; and 
on the approach of winter the Rus- 
sians gradually re-occupied great part 
of their conquests. But, notwithstand- 
ing these successes, the war had be- 
come unpopular and burdensome to 
the Turks, who derived no equivalent 
advantage for the expense of sending 
armies into a remote province to con- 
tend for the supremacy over fickle 
vassals against an enemy whose re- 
sources were near at hand; and a 
pacification was finally concluded in 
1680-1, by which, in return for some 
concessions to the Tartar Khan, Czeh- 
ryn and the other Turkish possessions 
in the Ukraine were resigned to Rus- 
sia, and the river Samara made the 
boundary of the two empires ; while 
Doroscensko, distrusted by all parties 
alike, ‘sunk into obscurity, and was 
succeeded as Ataman by Ivan Sa- 
muelowitz, a Cossack leader of great 
reputation and experience. It was 
not till five years later that the claims 
of Poland were finally adjusted by a 
definitive treaty with Russia, which 
ratified the truce of Andrussow, and 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Czar over the whole Ukraine. The 
whole of the Cossack territory was 
thus re-united to the Muscovite mo- 
narchy, after having been separated 
from it since the first conquests of the 
Tartars; and the Cossack annals, from 
this time, are necessarily incorporated 
with the history of Russia. - 

The overthrow of the Turks befor 
Vienna, in 1683, was hailed by all 
Christendom as the prelude. to the 
downfal of the Ottoman power. Rus- 


-sia joined the league against the Porte 


in 1685.6, and sent. an army of 
800,000 men under Prince Basil Gal- 
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litzin, the favourite of the Regent 
Sophia, to invade the territories of the 
Tartar Khan, to which the possession 
of the Ukraine offered an easy access. 
The advance of this mighty host 
through the Nogai steppes encoun- 
tered no armed opposition ; but the 
country, for the space of two hundred 
miles, had been swept bare of every 
thing which could afford subsistence 
to an enemy ; and no sooner had fa- 
mine compelled Gallitzin to commence 
his retreat, than his divisions were 
enveloped and assailed by nomad ca- 
valry, whose arrows, like those of their 
Parthian forefathers, dealt destruction 
among the ranks of their exhausted 
foes, This disastrous expedition cost 
the Russians 40,000 men,* and nearly 
all their horses and artillery; but its 
failure was ascribed by their comman- 
ders to the treason of the Cossack 
Ataman, whom they accused of having 
maintained, from within the Russian 
camp, a correspondence with the 
Khan, and recommended to him the 
plan of defence which was adopted ; 
and Samuelowitz was summoned to 
answer the charge before the assembly 
of hig people. The judicial process 
which followed, is probably the only 
Cossack deliberative council of which 
the details have been preserved: the 
inferior atamans, the staroshines or 
elders, the polkouniks or colonels, and 
the chiefs of the different stanitzas, 
met in the eamp on the Samara; the 
proofs of their leader's alleged delin- 
quency were laid before them; and, 
after a solemn investigation, Samuel- 
owitz was declared guilty, deprived of 
the ensigns of his dignity, and given 
over for punishment to the Russians, 
by whom he was sent, with his only 
surviving son, to Siberia; while the 
vacant office was conferred, by the 
influence of Gallitzin, on the lieute- 
nant of the fallen chief, the celebrated 
Mazeppa. .The romantic history of 
this personage has made his name and 
early adventures too familiarly known 
to English readers to need recital, 
From his hatred to the Poles, and the 
aseendency which his talents and edu- 
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cation procured him among the rude 
chiefs of the Cossacks; he had been, 
throughout the troubles of the Ukraine, 
a powerful auxiliary to the Russians, 
at whose instigation he is acensed of 
having suborned the condemnation of 
his predecessor ;—an act of perfidy 
which, if justly ascribed to him, wag 
amply avenged by retributive justice 
in the conclusion of his own career, 
Under his advice and direction, a ge. 
cond armament was set. on foot for the 
invasion of the Krim in 1689, during 
the absence of the Khan on the fron. 
tiers of Hutigary. The whole force of 
the Cossacks, amounting to 50,000 
men, joined the Russians on the border; 
but though, on this occasion, the inyas 
ders succeeded in forcing the defeneeg 
of the isthmus after a sanguinary con. 
flict with the Nooradin-Sultan,} and 
penetrated within sight of Perekop, 
they were amused by the Tartars with 
negotiations till the failure of their 
provisions compelled them a second 
time to retire with loss. The esta- 


blishment of a line of fortified posts 
along the Samara, to check the future 
incursions of the Tartars, was the sole 
result of those two ill-conducted expe. 
ditions, which failed even in obtaining 
from the Khan the abandonment of 


the degrading tribute of 60,000 rubles, 
which he still annually demanded from 
Russia ; but the revolution which took 
place at Moscow at the end of the year, 
by transferring the reins of govern. 
ment from Sophia to Peter, speedily 
gave a fresh impulse to the hitherto 
unorganized mass of Russian power. 
Mazeppa, who had accompanied 
Gallitzin to Moscow, was an eyewit- 
ness of the revolution, and of the dis 
grace of his patron; but his politic 
accession to the party of Peter pro- 
cured him fresh rewards and honours; 
and, on the conclusion of the advan- 
tageous peace of 1699 with the Porte, 
the. Cossacks, who had done distin- 
guished service in the war as Russian: 
partisans, had their privileges anew 
confirmed and extended, while the cor- 
don of the newly instituted order of 
St Andrew was conferred on their 





* A victory was announced to the populace of Moscow, and the silence of the army. 
secured by bribes ;—-the system of deception by bulletins seems to have been, even 


thus early, indigenous in Russia. 


+ The titles of Kalga- Sultan, Neoradin- Sultan, Ak-erman-Sultan, &c., were attach- 
ed to the junior branches of the house of Zingis: the reigning sovereign alone bore the 
title of Khan, to which that of Sultan was subordinate in the scale of Tartar preces 
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Ataman. The unity of this branch of 
the Cossack family had been in the 
mean time restored, by the re-union of 
the remaining Cossacks of the Polish 
Ukraine, who, in 1691, migrated in a 
pody over the Dniepr into the Russian 
dominions: but this prosperity was of 
short continuance. The plans of re- 
form which Peter had projected for 
every part of his dominions were car- 
ried on with fresh energy at the return 
of peace, and their operation was not 
long in extending itself to the Ukraine. 
An attempt (in 1701) to impose a 
capitation tax was so vehemently re- 
sisted by the Cossacks, who rightly 
regarded it as the first step to the 
establishment of slavery, that the 
scheme was for the time abandoned ; 
but the still more obnoxious proposi- 
tion of including them in the new mi- 
litary organization, and dividing them 
into regiments, trained and equipped 
in the European manner, was pressed 
with greater pertinacity ; and resent- 
ment for a brutal threat with which 
Peter, in one of his habitual fits of intox- 
ication, replied to the remonstrances of 
Mazeppa, is stated by contemporary 
historians to have goaded the Ataman 
to the fatal determination of throwing 
off the yoke of Russia. But the Cos- 
sacks, always restless when not em- 
ployed in war, were curbed by tlte 
constant presence of Russian troops 
on their frottiat § the free communi« 
cation with their brethren onthe Don, 
which they had hitherto enjoyed 
through the intermediate Cossack 
settlements of the Slobode-Ukraine, 
was purposely intercepted by the lo- 
cation of Russian military colonies in 
that quarter, ostensibly as a check on 
the Tartars ; and it was not till 1707, 
when the victories of Charles XII. 
seemed to threaten the dismemberment 
of the Muscovite empire, that Ma- 
zeppa ventured to attempt the execu- 
tion of his designs, by opening a cor- 
respondence with the Swedish monarch, 
and also with the Porte. These ma- 
chinations were detected, and revealed 
to Peter by two polhovniks of the fac- 
tion adverse to Mazeppa; but such 
was the confidence still reposed by the 
Czar in the fidelity of the Ataman, that 
he delivered these two unfortunate 
officers, as traitors, to the vengeance 
of their chief, by whose orders they 
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were put to death by repeated strokes 
of a mallet or mace, the ordinary Cos- 
sack punishment for sedition, But 
when, on the advance of Charles to- 
wards the Ukraine in the following 
year, the mask was at length thrown 
off, Mazeppa was dismayed by find- 
ing that none of his followers, except- 
ing his personal adherents and the 
wild Zaporofskis of the setsha (whom 
he had gained over by largesses) were 
disposed to brave the wrath of the 
Czar. Abandoned by the greater 
part of his troops, he joined the Swe- 
dish camp with 7000 Cossacks only,* 
rather as a fugitive than an ally ; while 
the Russians under Menzikoff, aided: 
by the bulk of the Cossacks, found no 
difficulty in capturing Bathurin, the 
stronghold of Mazeppa, whose parti« 
sans were every where consigned to 
the wheel or the gibbet. The events 
of the succeeding campaign, till the 
hopes both of Charles and Mazeppa 
were extinguished on the field of Pul- 
tava, are matter of general history ; 
12,000 Cossacks and Zaporofskis per- 
ished in the battle and pursuit; but 
the Ataman escaped to Bender, where 
he died in 1709, while the sword and 
the scaffold were busy in completing 
the destruction of his adherents. The 
setsha of the Zaporofskis, in the islets 
of the Dniepr, hitherto inviolate by 
the foot of an enemy, was forced by 
the Russians, and its inhabitants 
slaughtered, without distinction of age 
or sex, Thousands of Cossacks were 
dragged in chains to the shores of the 
Baltic, to labour on the canals and 
other public works; and though ano- 
minal Ataman was appointed in the 
room of Mazeppa, he was declared 
subordinate in authority to Menzikoff, 
who fixed his residence in Bathurin, 
and assumed the viceroyalty of the 
Ukraine, A remnant of the Zaporof- 
skis, to the number of 4000, who 
escaped from the slaughter and cap- 
tivity of their comrades, took refuge, 
with their hoschevoi-ataman, Horo. 
denko, in the territories of the Tartar 
Khan, who assigned them some lands 
on the banks of the Kaminka, a river 
falling into the Dniepr, in the vicinit 
of their ancient settlements. 
The revolt of Mazeppa was in its 
resultsa deathblow to the independence 
of the Ukraine, which thenceforth fell 





— 


* This number is stated by Norberg, who was an eyewitness. 
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irretrievably under the iron yoke of 
Russia; while, in the territory of the 
Don-Cossacks, who had remained 
tranquil since the war of Stanko Razin, 
similar scenes of blood and devastation 
arose from an insurrection which broke 
out nearly at the same time, though 
apparently without any concert with 
the disorders in the Ukraine. The 
details which we possess relative to 
this outbreak are imperfect. Accord- 
ing to the Russian historians, it ori- 
ginated in an attempt by Prince Dol- 
goruki (the son of the opponent of 
Stanko) to reclaim the refugee serfs 
who had sought an asylum in the 
Cossack villages, to the incredible 
number, as stated by Lesur, ( Histoire 
des Kosaques, vol. ii.) of 30,000 in a 
single year. The unpopularity of this 
proceeding, and the hereditary hatred 
borne to the name of Dolgoruki, ex- 
cited violent commotions; and the 
prince was at length surprised and 
slain, with his guards and suite, in a 
night attack headed by a Cossack 
named Bulavin, the chief of a stanttza, 
who, elated by this success, assumed 
the command of the malecontents, and 
fruitlessly attempted the surprisal of 
Azoph, which had been in the posses 
sion of Russia since the peace of 1699. 
But the insurgents were unable to 
make head against the Russian troops, 
who poured from all sides into the 
revolted districts. Bulavin and 20,000 
of his partisans perished in the field, 
or by the hands of the executioner ; 
while 10,000 more sought shelter in 
Krim Tartary, the usual sanctuary of 
Russian exiles. Here their descend- 
ants remained till the occupation of the 
Krim by Catharine II., and did good 
service to the Porte in its wars against 
their former country. 

The sedition of Bulavin, notwith- 
standing the formidable numbers of his 
followers, was an unpremeditated po- 
pular commotion, in which neither the 
Ataman nor the more influential chiefs 
took part; and, from the scanty ac- 
counts which have been transmitted to 
us, it does not appear that the severi- 
ties which attended its suppression 
were followed by any material* or per- 
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manent curtailment of the pri $ 

ofthe community. The Don Uneeater 
habituated to the sway of Russia, and 
surrounded on almost every side by 
Russian provinces, were not objects to 
the Czar of the same jealous suspicion 
as their brethren of the Ukraine, whose 
indomitable spirit of independence had 
led them to defy successively Poland 
and the Porte, and the geographical 
position of whose country, extending © 
along the flank of Russia Proper, en- 
abled them to open a road for an in- 
vader into the heart of the empire, 
whenever an opportunity should be 
found of throwing off their subjection 
to the Czar. In order to secure this 
important province by reducing its in- 
habitants to the same footing as his 
other subjects, the designs of Peter, 
which had been suspended by the 
Swedish invasion and the revolt of 
Mazeppa, were resumed and prose- 
cuted with an unrelenting rigour to 
which the Cossacks, prostrate at the 
feet of the conqueror, could no longer 
offer any effectual opposition: their 
right of internal jurisdiction by their 
staroshines and officers, which had 
hitherto been religiously respected, 
was supplanted by the erection at 
Gloukhoff of a Court of Judicature, 
administered according to the dilatory 
farms of Russian law, and from which 
an. appeal lay only to the governor of 
Malo, or Little Russia, a name now 
formally conferred on the country by 
an imperial edict, in token of its incor- 
poration with the Russian empire.t 
The titular Ataman was retained con- 
stantly at the court of Moscow, as a 
pledge for the fidelity of his people ; 
and the change in the condition of the 
Cossacks from allies to subjects of the 
Russians, was still more distinctly 
marked by the ceremonial observed at 
the ratification of the peace of Nys- 
tadt with Sweden in 1721, when their 
leaders were compelled to swear alle- 
giance to the Czar in the same terms 
as the authorities of the other ceded 
provinces. The ancient independence 
of the Ukraine was now, both in name 
and fact, extinct ; and on the death, in 
the following year, of Skoropaski, who 





* De Guignes states that the dignity of Ataman was suppressed by Peter; but, in 
this and other points, he has evidently confused the history of the Don and Ukraine 
Gossacks. : 

+ Such was the importance attached by Peter to the sovereignty of Malo-Russia, 
that his title of Emperor of all the Russias is said to have been assumed with an ex- 
press view to its assertion. 
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had borne the title of Ataman ever 
since the deposition of Mazeppa, the 
office was suffered to remain vacant. 
But the Cossacks, though no longer 
able to vindicate their liberties by 
force of arms, still retained the spirit 
of freemen ; and an energetic remon- 
strance was presented at the foot of 
the throne in 1724, by a deputation 
from the Ukraine ; their various grie- 
vances were enumerated and insisted 
upon ; and Peter was boldly reminded, 
that in infringing the convention by 
which his predecessor had bound him- 
self to the observance of their privi- 
leges and independent jurisdiction, he 
dissolved the tie which connected the 
Cossacks with the crown of Russia.* 
The despotic temperament of the 
Czar, accustomed to see in his subjects 
only the blind instruments of his sove- 
reign will, was irritated to fury by 
this address: the deputies were de- 
nounced as rebels, and thrown into 
the dungeons of Schlusselburg, where 
afew only survived the hardships of 
their imprisonment till the accession 
of Catharine I., who (in obedience as 
she said to her husband’s last com- 
mands) released them and restored 
them to their country. But though 
Catharine, during her short reign, 
showed herself well disposed to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Ukraine, 
the oppressive edicts of Peter still re- 
mained in force ; and it was not till the 
fall of their arch-enemy, Menzikoff, in 
the reign of Peter II., that the Cos- 
sacks obtained a partial restoration of 
their privileges, with liberty to elect 
an Ataman. Their choice fell on 
Daniel Apostol, who had been the 
spokesman of the deputation to Peter 
l, and was regarded by the Cossacks, 
from his subsequent sufferings, as a 
martyr to their cause; and, as the fa- 
vour extended to them by Peter II. 
was continued by his successor Anne, 
the Ukraine presented such a spectacle 
of returning prosperity, that the re- 
mains of the Zaporofskis, who had 
sought refuge in Krim Tartary after 
the overthrow of Mazeppa, made over- 
tures of submission in 1733 to the 
court of Petersburg, on condition of 
being restored tu their former posses- 
sions. The koschevoi-ataman Orlik, 
an old follower of Mazeppa, who had 
succeeded Horodenko, vehemently, 
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but in vain, opposed all reconciliation 
with their former foes: the promises 
and gifts of Russia prevailed: Orlik 
retired into Turkey, where he became 
a Moslem and entered the service of 
the Porte ; and the Zaporofskis, after 
having signalized their zeal for their 
resumed allegiance by a sanguinary 
foray into Volbynia, re-occupied in 
triumph their ancient setsha on the 
Dniepr, and welcomed with discharges 
of artillery the Russian commissioners 
appointed to receive their adhesion to 
the Czarina. 

In the war of 1806 with the Porte, 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine furnished 
to the Russian army a contingent of 
20,000 men, who were mostly organ- 
ized. as irregular cavalry ; but their 
exploits no longer corresponded to 
their former fame. Deprived since 
the time of Peter I. of the free-exer- 
cise of arms, they had lost the habit of 
using them ; and their total inability to 
withstand the impetuous onset of the 
Spahis, suggested to the Russian com- 
manders the expedient of arming both 
the Ukraine and Don Cossacks with 
the lance, which has since become so 
formidable in the hands of the latter, 
as a means of repelling the scimitars 
of their fiery opponents. The Zapo- 
rofskis, on the contrary, who formed 
a separate corps of 8000 men, distin- 
guished themselves as of old, both by 
valour and relentless ferocity,. whic 
defied the control of the Russian gen- 
erals, Inthe wild partisan warfare in 
the marshes of the Dniepr and the 
steppes of the isthmus, they recognised 
both the character and scene of their. 
ancient achievements ; and when Mu- 
nich at length entered as a conqueror 
the hitherto impregnable capital of 
the descendants of Zingis, their appe- 
tite for blood and plunder was amply 
glutted by the sack of Perekop. In 
three successive campaigns, the Tartar 
territories fell almost wholly into the. 
hands of the Russians; but the losses 
of their Austrian allies on the side of. 
Hungary arrested them in the career. 
of triumph, and Anne was reluctantly 
compelled to acquiesce in the treaty 
of Belgrade (1793), which restored all 
her conquests except the dismantled 
fortress of Azoph. 

The forms of the ancient. Cossack 


constitution had been partially restored, 





* Lesur, ii. 151, 





Scherer, ii. 206. 
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by Peter II., but the virtual authority 
still remained in the hands of the 
Russian governors ; and the Ataman, 
though he marched at the head of his 
people in war, was allowed the exer- 
cise of but few of his former preroga- 
tives. The remaining immunities of 
the Ukraine was silently and gradually 
undermined; but the administration 
was generally mild and equitable ; and 
the Cossacks, to whom the remem- 
brance of their past liberties was now 
but a phantom of bygone days, learned 
by degrees to acquiesce in a sway 
which it was hopeless to resist. The 
Supreme Court at Gloukhoff, which 
had been abolished by Peter II., was 
re-established in the last year of Anne, 
under the new title of “College of 
Regency of the Ukraine,” and invested 
with the functions not only of judica- 
ture, but of government, its decisions 
being subject a to the senate at 
Petersburg. And when, in the suc- 


ceeding reign of Elizabeth, the dignity 
of Ataman was virtually abolished by 
being conferred as a post of emolu- 
ment on Kyrillus Razumofski, the 
brother of the Empress’s favourite, 
without even the form of an election; 
the ‘Cossacks saw this last vestige of 


their independence vanish, without 
any attempt at resistance or remon- 
strance. They still, however, conti- 
nned to serve under their own officers 
only in the Russian armies; and a 
division of 12,000, which joined the 
army of Marshal Apraxinin the Seven 
Years’ War, made their name terribly 
known throughout Germany by the 
devastations which they committed in 
Prussia, where the royal poet Frederic 
has commemorated their descent on 
the country— 
*¢ Comme un vaste et sombre nuage 

Renferme en ses flancs tenebreux 

‘La gréle, la flamme, et l’orage—” 
But these barbarities were severely 
avenged ; for during the whole war 
the Cossacks were treated by the Ger- 
man troops as savage marauders, and 
never admitted to quarter; and at the 
defeat of Zorndorf, nearly their whole 
number fell under the sabres of the 
Prussian hussars. 

Soon after the accession of Catharine 
II., Razumofski was deprived of the 
titular dignity of Ataman, the revenues 
annexed to which amounted to 100,( 00 
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rubles annually ; the empress herself 
for some time assumed the title, till it 
was merged in that of Ataman-Genera] 
of all the Cossacks, which she conferred 
on her favourite Potemkin. The 
slender remains of the Cossack priyi- 
leges in the Ukraine, were now des. 
tined speedily to disappear. On the 
promulgation of the project for a new 
general code in 1767, all their internal 
jurisdictions were summarily abolished 
by an imperial edict, and included 
under the new regulations of the em. 
pire. A capitation and hearth tax was 
levied ; and the deputies who appeared 
at St Petersburg to exclaim against 
these arbitrary measures, were thrown 
into prison, and are supposed to haye 
died in confinement. A few years 
later, the annihilation of this branch 
of the Cossacks as a separate commu. 
nity, was completed by a decree which 
declared the peasants attached to the 
soil,* and enabled the Russian nobles 
to possess estates in the Ukraine: even 
the distinction of territory was oblite, 
rated in 1776 by the new general di, 
vision of Russia into viceroyalties, 
Six thousand migrated into Poland 
during these changes; but the re 
mainder submitted in silence, and be- 
came, as Heber describes them atthe 
commencement of the present century, 
‘¢in all respects bona fide Russi 
but still preserving their lan ai 
dress, and very proud of their Cossack 
descent.” 

But the indomitable Zaporofskis 
were not so easily reduced to obe- 
dience : and their smouldering discon- 
tent, which various causes had contri- 
buted to excite, burst into a flame at 
the attempt to coerce their savage 
freedom within the bounds of legisla 
tive enactments, By the treaty of 
Belgrade, it had been stipulated that 
the extensive plains between the 
Dniepr and the Seimka should be left 
desert and abandoned, as a bo 
between the two empires; but. this 
neutral ground was speedily encroach 
ed upon by the Russians, who aimed at 
extending to the western frontier of 
the Khan’s dominions, by the occupa 
tion of this fertile delta, the line of 
circeumvallation which the possession 
of Azoph had at length rendered 
complete on the east, The reclama 


tions of the Tartars produced no ef 
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fect; and the supine court of Constan-. 
tinople, buried in a thirty years’ peace, 
(unexampled for duration in the Otto- 
man annals,) saw with indifference 
the communication with its vassal 
kingdom gradually intercepted; towns, 
villages, and military posts, rapidly 
sprung up ; while settlers were invited 
from Germany, Switzerland, and even 
Scotland, to aid in the colonization of 
the rising province of New Servia, as 
this hitherto nameless district began 
tobe called. In the efforts made by 
the Tartars to check the progress of 
the new colony, they received zealous 
assistance from the Zaporofskis, who 
claimed the territory as pasture-land 
for their herds, and were unwilling, 
like the red Indians of North Ameri- 
ca, to have their fortresses approached 
too nearly by the haunts of civilisa- 
tion. The settlers, harassed by the 
inroads of their. wild neighbours, at 
length applied to Petersburg for pro-~ 
tection: and some regiments of cavalry 
were located as military colonies in 
the most exposed quarters, where an 
irregular warfare was carried on to 
such an extent, that the Zaporofskis 
were on the point of being denounced 
as open rebels, when the promulgation 

of the new code brought their disaf- 
fection to a climax. They unani- 
mously refused compliance: and when, 
in the following year (1768,) war at 
length broke out between Russia and 
the Porte, they not only withheld their 
appointed contingent, but many de- 
serted to the Turks on their advance 
towards New Servia, in order to 
wreak their vengeance on those whom 
they considered as the usurpers of 
their soil. The Tartar Khan, Krim- 
Kherai, who was appointed general- 
isimo of the Ottoman forces, by a 
daring and unexpected manceuvre 
crossed the Dniestr on the ice in the 
depth of winter: and the wretched 
inhabitants of New Servia were ex- 
posed without defence to a torrent of 
desolation, which (if credit is to be 
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given to the narrative of De Tott) 
rivalled in merciless atrocity the deeds 
of the early followers of Zingis. But 
the death of Krim-Kherai, who was 
poisoned through the jealousy of the 
Grand-Vizir, speedily changed - the 
fortune of the war: and when its tri- 
umphant conclusion, by the peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji in 1774, left the 
Russians at liberty to regulate the 
affairs of their own frontier, the con- 
tumacy and rebellion of the Zaporof- 
skis were not long in meeting with 
due punishment. The setsha was 
surrounded by a cordon of troops, 
and its inhabitants, excepting a por- 
tion who escaped into Tartary, made 
prisoners: a few only were allowed 
to retain their lands on condition of 
submitting to the new ordinances, but 
the majority were either draughted 
into Russian regiments, or exiled to 
distant parts of the empire: the vacant 
lands being assigned to Russian pro- 
prietors, and colonized by peasants 
forcibly transplanted for the purpose, 
from Podolia and Volhynia: while 
the new town of Kherson became the . 
emporium of Russian commerce in 
the Mediterranean, till superseded 
twenty years later by the erection of 
Odessa.* With their expulsion from 
their ancient haunts the name of the 
Zaporofskis ceased to exist :{ but a 
portion of the same race, under a new 
appellation, have continued to the 
present day. These derive their origin 
from the refugees who fled into the 
Krim on the destruction of the setsha, 
and who earned their pardon from 
the Russians, in the struggle which 

preceded the final annexation of that 

country to the Muscovite empire, by 

turning their arms against the nation 

which had sheltered them. This last 

act of treachery was rewarded by Po- 

temkin with an establishment on the 

territory between the Don and the 

Kuban, which the Kuban Tartars had 

deserted} on its seizure by Russia: 

and there, under the title of Tcherno- 





* It should be remarked, that the name of this modern city is eorreetly New Odessa ; 
While Varna is marked in the Russian maps by its classical name of Old Odessa ;—a 
tolerably significant hint to its present possessors ! 

+ A paragraph appeared in some English papers shortly after the passage of the 
Pruth, by the Russians in 1828, stating that the Zaporofskis had just tendered their 
Voluntary allegiance to the Russian empire, and that their Ataman, late a pasha of two 
tails, had held the helm of the barge in which Nicholas crogsed the Pruth! This ex- 
ttaordinary blunder passed, however, uncontradicted. ; . 

{ Three-fourths of the Tartars expatriated themselves after the treaty of Kainardji 
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morski or Black-Sea Cossacks, their 
descendants still remain, carrying on 
ah incessant border warfare with the 
Circassians. They elect their Ataman, 
subject to the governor of Ekatarino- 
slaf: they are allowed free fishery in 
the sea of Azoph, and the still more 
valued privilege of making and selling 
brandy free from duty. Their num- 
bers are estimated at about 15,000 
effective men; and, inconjunction with 
the Cossacks of the Terek (a branch 
of the Donski), they serve in the fron- 
tier cordon on the line between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. 

‘The history of both the branches of 
the Cossacks on the Dneipr may now 
be considered at a close, one of them 
being reduced to insignificance, and 
the other melted into the general mass 
of the Russian population ; but, before 
we recur to the changes effected in the 
condition of the Don-Cossacks, it is ne- 
cessary briefly to advert to the famous 
rebellion of Pugatchef; anevent which, 
though removed by its magnitude and 
importance beyond the scope of merely 
. Cossack history, demands some notice 
in this place, from both the leader and 
his original, partisans having been of 
the Cossack nation. In our introduc- 
tory remarks, allusion was made to the 
prevalence among the Cossacks of the 
roskoinik or schismatical tenets, and 
the persecution to which these secta- 
ries had frequently been subjected by 
the Russian sovereigns. As early as 
the reign of Peter I., a large body of 
them had migrated into the Tartar ter- 
ritorities rather than shavetheir beards, 
to the preservation of which they at- 
tached peculiar importance; from 
their patron saint, St Ignatius, they 
were known among the Tartars as 
Inat Cossacks, under which name they 
are mentioned by De Tott in 1768, as 
forming part of Krim-Kherai’s army. 
A similar attempt in 1771, to deprive 
of these cherished appendages, and 
subject to regular military discipline, 
the Cossacks of the Yaik (a wild race 
deriving their origin from those of the 
Don, and professing almost universally 
the roskoinik heresy), led to a sedition 
in their capital of Yaikskoi, in which 
both their own Ataman and the Rus- 
sian commissioner lost their lives, in 
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endeavouring to restore order; but the 
advance of a Russian corps s y 
induced the appearance of submission, 
and the.town was retaken from the 
insurgents. 

The germs of disaffettion, however, : 
remained ; and when, two years later, 
the daring adventurer Yemedyan Pu. 
gatchef, a Don-Cossack by birth and 
a roskolnik by religion, made his ap. 
pearance near Yaikskoi, and assumed 
the name of the deceased Czar Peter 
III., the Cossacks of the Yaik became 
his first, as they continued to the last 
his firmest, supporters and followers, 
The extraordinary career of this im. 
postor, who was at one time master of 
the whole country between the Ural 
and the Volga—his repeated victories 
over Russian generals, and his final 
betrayal and execution at Moscow— 
remind the reader of the exploits of 
Stanko Razin, whom Pugatchef re- 
sembled also in the success with which 
he allured the serfs to his standard, 
by promising the abolition of slavery, 
and by the cruelties which he exer- 
cised on all the nobles who fell into 
his hands. But the details of the war, 
which cost in its progress and sup- 
pression the lives of 300,000 persons, . 
belong rather to the general history 
of Russia than of the Cossacks, whom 
it only affected by its origin among a 
remote and obscure branch of their 
body. On the extinction of the re- 
volt, the Cossacks of Yaik suffered 
severe punishment: and, in order to 
mark their treason by a_ perpetual 
stigma, Catharine abolished the name 
of Yaik by an imperial edict, and sub- 
stituted that of Cossacks of the Ural, 
by which they have been since known. 

The final abolition of the privileges 
of the Ukraine, must have prepared 
the Don-Cossacks fora similar inva- 
sion of their own rights ; but their for- 
midable and still. unbroken numbers 
made the experiment too hazardous to 
be risked, at a juncture when all the 
forces of the empire were required for 
the execution of the ambitious projects 
of Catharine: and the capricious fa- 
vour of Potemkin, who saw and ap- 
preciated their value as irregular 
troops, was a farther safeguard to their 
remaining immunities. Important 





—in 1769, the peninsula alone furnished 40,000 cavalry—in 1782, only 450 houses in 
cassia and 


Kaffa were inhabited. 
other parts of the Caucasus. 


Most of them fied to Turkey: but many to Cir 
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changes were, however, made in their 
internal organization: their troo 

which had hitherto appeared in the 
field in separate stanitzas, each headed 
by its own’ chief, were formed into re- 
gular regiments of the guard and the 
line, under officers appointed and com- 
missioned by the crown: a fixed period 
of military service was rendered obliga- 
tory on each Cossack as the tenure of his 
lands and fisheries: and the authority 
of the Ataman was circumscribed by 
the establishment at Tcherkask of a 
Russian onaeny under a procurator- 
general, to which was transferred the 
control of the allotment of lands, and 
the revision of judicial sentences. But 
while the spirit of their government 
was thus silently undergoing a trans- 
formation, nothing was neglected 
which could foster and inflame their 
military spirit, and convert them from 
the turbulent allies into the zealous 
and obedient soldiers of Russia.— 
Honours and rewards were liberally 
showered on their leaders ; and Souva- 
roff, to whose ferocious courage and 
contempt for modern tactical science 
in war, their undisciplined bravery 
was peculiarly congenial, treated them 


with eminent distinction, and employed 
them as his chosen troops on all occa- 


sions of peril. In the sieges of Ocza- 
kow and Ismail, columns of dis- 
mounted Cossacks were combined with 
the regular battalions in the assault ; 
but their want of discipline made them 
inefficient when acting in concert with 
the other troops: and the total de- 
struction at Ismail of a corps of 5000 
Cossacks, whom their headlong valour 
had carried into a situation whence it 
was impossible to rescue them, pre- 
vented the experiment ever being re- 
peated. But as light cavalry in the 
field, or in protecting the flanks and 
outposts of an army, the Cossacks con- 
tinued to be unrivalled; and their 
eminent services in this capacity, 
through the various campaigns of the 
Frencherevolutionary wars, spread the 
renown of their powers throughout 
Europe. Their peculiar mode of 
fighting, though not materially differ- 
ing from that of Oriental cavalry 
in general, has been described by 
Scott in language so vivid and pictu- 
resque, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it in this place :—<‘‘ Instead of 
acting in a line, a body of Cossacks 
about to charge disperse at,the word 
of command, very much in the manner 
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of a fan suddenly flung open, and, join- 
ing in a loud yell or hourra, rush, 
each acting individually, upon the 
object of attack, whether infantry, ca- 
valry, or artillery ; to all of which they 
have been in this wild way of fighting 
formidable assailants.” .... “In 
covering the retreat of their own 
army, their velocity, activity, and cour- 
age, render pursuit by the enemy’s 
cavalry peculiarly dangerous; and in 
pursuing a flying enemy their qualities 
are still more redoubtable. In the 
campaign of 1806-7, the Cossacks took 
the field in great numbers under their 
celebrated Ataman Platof, who, him- 
self a Cossack, knew their peculiar 
capacity for warfare, and raised their 
fame to a pitch which it had not at- 
tained in former European wars.” 
‘The military history of the Cos-. 
sacks may here be closed ; but the 
political changes which were effected 
during this period in their constitution, 
demand attention as containing the 
seeds of the present disaffection. The 
appointment of Platof to the dignity 
of Ataman in 1796, by the sole power 
of the crown, had abolished the an- 
cient right of election ; but the popu- 
larity of the new chief reconciled the 
Cossacks to the change; and the 
powers of the Ataman, which, accord- 
ing to Heber, had extended even to 
causing men to be summarily bound 
hand and foot and thrown into the 
Don, were restricted henceforward to 
military matters. Paul, whose wish 
was to obliterate, as far as lay in his 
power, all that his mother had done, 
at first declared his intention of re. 
storing the ancient privileges of the 
Don-Cossacks in their pristine vi- 
gour ; but his fickle and wayward 
temper prevented the realization of 
any of his promises ; and an imperial 
edict, which assimilated the commis- 
sions of the Cossack officers to those 
in the Russian army, and conferred 
nobility on the children of those who 
had the military rank of colonel, ex- 
cited great discontent, and was ex- 
claimed against as introducing a new 
aristocracy, to the subversion of the old 
democratic institutions of the nation. 
The military spirit of a government, 
where formerly all were equal, or had 
only a temporary but absolute power 
when elected officers, was obviousl 
violated by the creation of this privi- 
leged class, the numbers of which con- 
tinually increased: and the partiality 





shown to them in the allotment of 
lands, and appointment to commissions, 
(which were conferred even on chil- 
dren in the cradle,) widened the breach 
between the new nobles and the com- 
mon Cossacks, and excited jealousy 
against the former, as the partisans and 
ereatures of the Russians. On the 
death of Platof, the dignity of Ataman 
ceased to exist as a local title,.and was 
reserved by the crown till the present 
emperor conferred it on his son, the 
heir-apparent: the routine duties of 
the office were, in the mean time, pers 
formed by an officer styled nakaznii- 
ataman, or vice-ataman, whose resi- 
dence was fixed at Tcherkask ; but the 
limited power possessed by this func- 
tionary, and the insignificance into 
which the staroshines, and other local 
authorities, had by this time sunk, left 
the real administration in the hands of 
the procurator-general at Tcherkask, 
and the council of war at Petersburg, 
and deprived the Cossacks of the chan- 
nels throughwhich theircomplaints had 
hitherto reached the ear of the sove- 
reign. The continued alienation of 
lands from the common territory in 
favour of the new nobles, and even of 
Russians, was viewed with discontent 
and suspicion by the commonalty, who 
anticipated the introduction of com- 
pulsory labour as the inevitable con- 
sequence of these appropriations : and 
an attempt, shortly after the accession 
of the present Emperor, to introduce 
the payment of customs on some of 
the articles which they had hitherto 
received duty-free, was met by such 
violent reclamations, that it was found 
necessary to abandon the project be- 
fore the commencement of the last 
Turkish war. The severe and haras- 
sing warfare against the Circassians, 
and the neglect to withdraw several 
Cossack regiments from this unpo- 
pular service at the end of their sti- 
pulated period of duty, excited mur- 
murs and discontent, which the impru- 
dent ukases of 1837, and the attempt 
to coerce the disaffected corps by seve- 
rity, have inflamed into the present 
spirit of resistance ; and though the 
rigid surveillance which has been ex- 
ercised, to prevent the transactions in 
the interior of Russia from being 
divulged beyond the frontier, has ren- 
dered the accounts which have hither- 
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their uniform tenor sufficiently proves, 
that the love of freedom which in by. 
gone days animated the Cossack 
against the Tartars, is not yet extinct, 
and that any attempt to narrow stil] 
further the already restricted circle of 
their liberties, must produce a conval- 
sion which would seriously affect the 
stability of Russian sway in her south. 
eastern acquisitions. 

The vulnerability of Russia on the 
side of the Black Sea, in the event of 
her engaging in war with a maritime 
power, has been long felt by herself, 
and can now be no longer concealed 
from the eyes of Europe. When 
Alexander spoke of the Dardanelles as 
«the key of my house,” he used the 
phrase in the full consciousness of the 
danger to his empire which must fol- 
low the passage, by a hostile power, of 
that important barrier; and in our 
hands especially, if the energies of 
England were wielded by men of a dif- 
ferent stamp from those who now di- 
rect them, the knowledge of Russian 
weakness in this quarter might be con- 
verted into a better security than we 
now possess for the pacifie policy of 
the Czar, from the ease with which a 
revolt might be excited and maintain- 
ed among the tribes which cover his 
southern frontier from the Dniepr to 
Ghilan, all more or less oppressed and 
discontented, some but recently sub- 
dued, and some still maintaining, 
against fearful odds, the struggle for 
freedom. Little cohesion, beyond that 
which results from a uniform system 
of military occupation, exists among 
the various races which have been 
brought within the geographical boun- 
daries of the Russian empire since 
the time of Peter the Great: and, in 
regarding the present protracted war 
in Circassia simply as the gallant but 
isolated resistance of a warlike nation 
against the power of Russia, the Euro- 
pean public has erroneously estima- 
ted the importance of the contest. It 
is not the prowess of a single people 
which Russia has encountered on the 
heights of the Caucasus, but the ac- 
cumulated hatred of the wrecks of 


tribes and nations once independent, 
which have turned to bay in the fast- 
nesses of this ancient barrier* against 
northern irruption. Many thousands 





* The Persians term the Caucasus Seddi-Iskender, “the barrier of Alexander :”— 
from the mythological traditions of the East, which attribute to him the erection of 
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of the Tartars, Kabardions, and Les- 


’ ghis, driven from their ancient seats 


by the advance of Russian conquest, 
have sought a last refuge in the inac- 
cessible mountains of Circassia, and 
become amalgamated with the Circas- 
sian people: the last descendants of 
Zingis, the race of the dethroned 
Kherais of the Krim, are at their 
head: and aid is secretly afforded to 
their co-religionists by the neighbour- 
ing Moslem tribes in the Russian do- 
minions, to an-extent which the severe 
punishment consequent on detection 
has been unable to check. ‘The suc- 
cess of the Caucasian mountaineers, 
and the present disaffection of the Cos- 
sacks, may be hailed as the first signs 
of reflux in the tide of aggression 
which Russia has for more than a cen- 
tury been steadily carrying forward: 
and, when we remember the eagerness 
with which the Cossacks of Poltava 
and the Ukraine,’ on the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon, * held themselves 
in readiness to welcome the French as 
deliverers, we may estimate the pro- 
bable effect which might be produced 
if Great Britain, following the ex. 
ample set by her professed ally in the 
late case of Herat, should retaliate by 
sending her Mediterranean fleet into 
the Black Sea, and thus demonstra. 
ting to the tribes on its shores that the 
power of the “ Padishah of the Sea” 
(as the Circassians term the British 
sovereign) is less exaggerated, and 
less kept in check by Russia, than the 
Russians have constantly endeavoured 
to represent it. 

The country occupied by the Don- 
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Cossacks extends about 350 versts in 
length on both sides of the Don, and 
about 800 in extreme width, containing 
3611 geographic square miles: it con- 
tains 119 stanitzas, varying from 50 to 
300 houses; each stanitza is still sur- 
rounded by a rampart and ditch, but the 
khutor or stable is outside. Themale 
population is supposed to be about half 
a million, of whom 200,000 are able to 
bear arms, and have each consequently 
an allotment of lands and fisheries; 
the officers have double and treble 
shares. Every Cossack is liable to be 
called upon to serve three years in an 
part of the world, mounted, cqiipped, 
and armed at his own expense, but re- 
ceiving pay when on actual service. 
After three years’ service he is liable 
to service only in the frontier cordon, 
the police, &c.: after twenty years he 
serves in the home police only, and 
after twenty-five years he is free ens 
tirely. The Cossacks are mostly in 
easy circumstances, and are e 
from most taxes, particularly the salt 
and capitation taxes; most of them 
mi three or four horses, and many 
ave studs of upwards of 1000: their 
country, with the Ukraine and the 
neighbouring cavalry colonies, sup- 
= nearly all Russia with horses. 
remner says, that “with the ex- 
ception of the cavalry of the guard 
stationed at Petersburg, and the long- 
necked pets of some Cossack. police. 
men, scarcely a single mounted sol 
dier is seen by the traveller till he 
reach the southern districts. There 
are 45,000 cavalry in Little Russia © 
alone.” ¢ 





this mighty chain of mountains, as a curb upon Hejaj and Mejaj, or Gog and Magog: 


the barbarous tribes of the North. 
* Bremner’s Russia, ii. 405. 


+ The present force of the Cossacks is estimated by Mr Bremner on the (authority 


of Schnitzler and others) at 101,760 men, divided into 164 regiments, Of these the 
Don-Cossacks supply 70 regiments of the line, and 19 of the guards; the Tcherno- 
morskis 21 of the line, and one of the guards; the Siberian Cossacks 30 of the line; 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine 18 of the line, (organized in 1831 as a partial revival of 
this branch, under the title of Cossacks of Little Russia ;) the remaining five regiments 
are supplied by the Cossacks of the Ural, Terek, and Volga. Each polk or regiment is 
divided into ten sotnikas or troops; its staff consisting of a polkounik (colonel), yessawul 
(major), and a standard-bearer. 

t Bremner’s Russia, ii, 381. 
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How many, we would ask, of the 
poets of the present day, have pro- 
posed to themselves any model of ex- 
alted beauty, to which, in their works, 
they have longed and laboured to con- 
form ; any radiantimage of the first fair, 
finished and faultless in all its parts 
and proportions, that has robbed them 
of their rest, and haunted them in 
their dreams, still attracting them to 
a nearer contemplation of its excel- 
lence, and animating them to some 
effort by which they might gratify in 
themselves, and in some degree com- 
municate to others, the love and de- 
light with which it has filled their 
souls? How many of them even have 
dwelt with humbler admiration on the 
reflection of that primary excellence 
— in the compositions of time- 

onoured genius, and have attempted 
to pru.:+:on their own age and 
country, anu with themes of their own 
choice, analogous if not similar effects 
to those which have for ever embalm- 
ed the memory and influence of their 
classic prototypes? How many of 
our poets have asked of themselves 
with a heartfelt and assiduous impor- 
tunity— 
‘* What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?” 


How many have answered the enquiry 
by the exclamation— 


“* Hence all the flattering vanities that lay 
Nets of roses in my way ; 

Hence, the desire of honours and estate, 
And all that is not above fate !” 


How many again have been actua- 
ted by the still nobler feeling, that the 
gift of poetry was bestowed upon 
them as a divine instrument for doing 
good, as much as for imparting plea- 
sure; to their species, and that of this 
talent; as of every other, the God who 
gave it would demand astrict account? 

But a few, we suspect, of those who 
have in our day desired or attained a 
poetical reputation, could lay claim to 
feelings or motives such as we have 
described. Yet, without some of these 
sources of inspiration, and, perhaps, 
more particularly without the highest 
and rarest that we have named, we do 


not believe that genuine poetical ex. 
cellence, or lasting pon fame, can 
possibly be achieved. 

We know not the precise nature of 
the devotional sentiment that prompted 
the Pagan poet when he said— 


** Me vero primum dulces ante omnia 
Muse, 

QuUARUM SACRA FERO, ingenti percusgus 
amore, 

Accipiant.” 


But the sentiment, however shadowy, 
that he was the servant and priest of 
the virgin daughters of Jove, must, 
amidst all the errors of heathenism, 
have supported the sweetest and state. 
liest of poets in his noble aspirations 
after piety and wisdom—after the 
beautiful and the good. In the days 
of Christianity the poetical office is 
not less than ever a sacred ministry ; 
and poets are an anointed priesthood, 
who have still holier and higher truths 
to proclaim, and feelings to infuse, 
than even the imagination that led 
Aineas into Hades could conjecture 
or comprehend. While living in a 
clearer light, and under a purer dis- 
pensation, it is still to us a virtual 
truth, that poetry is a virgin daugh- 
ter of heaven, whose service can only 
be well and worthily performed by 
those who remember the sacredness of 
her origin, and the benevolence of her 
errand to the earth. 

We are not about to enter on any 
denunciation of those who have per- 
verted poetry to purposes or propel- 
sities of an unworthy nature, and have 
attempted to lend a new or an addi- 
tional impulse to self-indulgence, b: 
those graces and embellishments whic. 
were intended to adorn the awful form 
of virtue, and render her features more 
familiar and more attractive. We are 
not disposed to think that the influence 
of such writers is so extensively or s0 
enduringly pernicious, as might at 
first be thought. We, indeed, consi- 
der that it is idle and unjust to de- 
claim in this respect against the per- 
versions of genius, or to exhort the 
true poet to employ his powers on 
such objects only as are glorious to 
himself, and profitable to his species. 
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We doubt whether genius can exist 
at all, at least genius of a high class, 
without carrying in its own constitu- 
tion a practical security against error 
and vice. There can be no great 
genius without an ardent longing, and 
an inextinguishable preference, for 
what is truly beautiful: and no highly 
endowed spirit can fail to see almost 
intuitively that virtue is beauty, and 
vice deformity. All the better parts 
of our nature—all the nobler views of 
our destiny—must have a charm in the 
eyes of the true poet which never can 
adorn their opposites. They must be 
more delightful as objects of contem- 
plation—moreinspiring and more satis- 
fying as subjects of representation and 
development. If we could conceive 
a painter, with an exquisite sense of 
form and colouring, who yet preferred 
to delineate the lifeless desert or the 
sickly swamp, before the fertile valley 
or the heaven-kissing hill; or whose 
human figures more readily exhibited 
the loathsomeness of disease and de- 
cay, than the purple light of health 
and happiness—we should imagine an 
anomaly something akin to that of a 
great poet, whose sensibility and en- 
thusiasm were yet content to dwell on 
themes of frivolity and folly, to the 
exclusion of what was truly noble and 
touching in human character. 

It is not our object here to enquire, 
in connexion with this view, in what 
manner some of the greatest poets 
have been led to devote a part of their 
powers to subjects of levity and license. 
Perhaps, in reference to the age and 
people whom they addressed, even 
this lowering of their tone was neces- 
sary or serviceable to the perfect suc- 
cess of their mighty mission. The 
greatest poets, we are inclined to 
think, ought to embody in themselves 
the image both of the real and of the 
ideal world, to enable them the more 
effectually to convert the sensual vul- 
garities of the one into the spiritual 
sublimities of the other. Not without 
4 profound and important meaning of 
this nature, is the glorious description 
of his own power by the noblest and 
wisest of his brotherhood :— 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven.” 


, Heaven must be the first object of 

its contemplation; but on the.earth 

too, and on all objects of earthly inte- 
NO. CCLKXXVII. VOL, XLVI. 
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rest, its glance must rest, till from 
this meaner world it is able to raise 
and refine its earthly disciples to an 
aptness for that.region from which its 
power is derived, and in which its pur- 
poses terminate. The ribald or the 
rustic, who should be allured, by the 
merriment of Shakspeare’s buffoons 
or of Chaucer's churls, to obtain 
even a glimpse of those exquisite 
revelations of purity and goodness - 
to which these blemishes seem so 
strangely united, would prove tous the 
magic efficacy of those master-minds, 
who, from their universal sympathies, 
even with the failings of their species, 
were able, by winning their confidence, 
to promote their amendment more 
quickly and more completely than a 
more rigid and repulsive instructor 
could have done. 

But the apparent anomaly we have 
glanced at is no exception to our propo- 
sition—that genius is essentially pure. 
No great poet ever attempted to em- 
bellish error or vice with the charms 
of poetry, or to practise those decep- 
tions in morality which are alone dan- 
gerous. A great poet is as incapable 
of deceiving others by specious vices 
or false combinations, as he is of being 
himself deceived by them. The wand 
of true genius is an Ithuriel’s spear :— 


“ No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness.” 


When we are told, then, of any who 
waste their genius upon unworthy 
subjects, we are inclined to conclude 
that they are not in reality possessed 
of that genius which they are accused 
of degrading. We infer that they are 
destitute of those powers and faculties - 
which would enable them to contem- 
plate and to create what was beautiful 
and pure, and would necessarily secure 
their affections from wandering to ob- 
jects of moral aversion. 

In like manner, we are in general 
inclined to think that where genius 
exists, it must be accompanied by the 
power, and must feel the necessity, 
of giving a high finish in language and 
imagery to all its works. The love 
of the beautiful combined with the 
creative faculty, cannot fail to produce 
in comparative — the object 
that it loves and labours to realize. 
The powers of thought and of expres= 
sion were never known to be separated 
in the authors of classical antiquity ; 

2a 
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and in like manner, in our own nation, 
the two faculties have always gone 
hand in hand. The genius of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton, is not more 
exhibited in the greatness of their 
conceptions, than in the unimprovable 
felicity and beauty of their diction. 
Here, again, we are inclined to say, 
that slovenliness, or poverty of lan- 
guage, is not to be regarded as a result 
merely of carelessness, but as an indi- 
‘eation of the absence of high genius. 

It may be thought, that the remarks 
we are making are pitched on a key 
a great deal too high for the humble 
subject by which they have been sug- 
gested. But we cannot allow it to be 
said, that lyrical composition is to be 
measured by any different or lower 
rule than that which applies to other 
poetry. There is the same occasion 
and the same necessity for exhibiting 
genius in its true character in a few 
simple verses of a song, as in a much 
longer or more ambitious poem: and 
there are the same grounds for con- 
demning in this department any at- 
tempt at poetry, which has not the 
pure and noble characteristics by which 
poetry always ought to be, and perhaps 
always is, distinguished. 

The greatest poet of the present 
age has given us some, though not 
many, models of the species of com- 
position of which we are now treat- 
ing. We shall notice two of them as 
examples at once of deep feeling, of 
poetical power, and of finished com- 
position. We do not doubt that these 
poems are to be ascribed to the class 
of songs, though we have not heard 
of their being united to music’; and we 
suspect there is no living composer, 
cies wv» Booras eset, who could do justice 
to their character, and more particu- 
larly to the exquisite tenderness of the 
shortest and best. 

The first of the two is a beautiful 
picture of a widowed heart seeking 
relief in a removal from the scenes of 
departed happiness, and finding that 
the softened sorrow of sincere affection 
finds its only enjoyment in a return 
to those objects which remind it of 
what it has lost. 


** I travell’d among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


*¢*Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 
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A second time for stilt T seem 
To love thee more and more, 


‘* Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire: 

And she I cherish’d turn’d her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 


** Thy mornings show’d, thy nights con. 
ceal’d, 
The bowers where Lucy play’d; 
And thine is, too, the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes survey'd.” 


Our next example needs no an. 
nouncement to any of those to whom 
the name of Wordsworth or of poetry 
is dear. 


*€ She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love: 


‘* A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


‘© She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me !”’ 


We would rather be the author of 
one noble and finished composition, 
like this of Wordsworth’s, than of an 
innumerable swarm of what the vulgar 
taste has called clever. or charming 
songs—things with here and there a 
emart idea, and here and there a toler- 
able line, but for the most part con- 
sisting merely of disguised common- 
place, or fanciful exaggeration, wrap- 
ped up in a threadbare dress of taw- 
dry and tinselly language. The more 
we examine the beautiful lyric which 
we have just quoted, the more beauti- 
ful it will a It is simple in the 
extreme, without one word above the 
level of ordinary speech; yet, from 
the innate nobility of the ideas, how 
gracefully dignified, how powerfully 
pathetic! A few plain words in the fitst 
verse introduce us at once to the sweet 
solitude of Lucy, a maid with few 
friends and no flatterers. The images 
in the second verse are as new as they 
are beautiful, and are perfect poetical 
types of that lonely loveliness which 
they are intended to picture. Of the 
conclusion, it may perhaps be sal 
that it, represents the sorrows of be- 
reavement in the only way in which 
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this can be perfectly done, by suggest- 
ing to the reader’s mind the strength of 
their influence, from the impossibility 
of attempting to express them. This 
suppression of the utterance of pro- 
found grief has, we think, been aptly, 
characterised as an example of the 
same high style of art which prompted 
Timanthes to veil the head of Aga- 
memnon, in his picture of Iphigenia’s 
sacrifice. ** Non reperiens,” as Quine- 
tilian well expresses it, * quo digné 
modo patris vultum posset exprimere, 
velavit ejus caput, e¢ suo cutque animo 
dedit estimandum.” 

The lyrics of Moore are not of the 
same school as those we have just 
been examining. We have much re- 
spect for Moore’s talents, which are 
various and versatile, and have been 
elaborately improved by industry and 
practice. No song-writer has, per- 
haps, gathered his subjects from so 
many sources of erudition and imita- 
tion, and none has acquired greater 
readiness and dexterity in the use of 
his tools and materials. His natural 
wit and vivacity have saved him from 
the fault of being dull, and his enthu- 
siastic love of his country has given 
to many of his effusions, that force 
and dignity which are ever the accom- 
paniments of genuine feeling. But 
we question greatly whether Moore 
can lay claim to the gift of poetry in 
any lofty sense of the term. He seems 
to us to want the creative power and 
vivid vision of the true pvet, and to 
have never, at least, risen from the 
region of fancy to that of imagination. 
We shall examine some of his princi- 
pal songs, in hopes of discovering 
some marks of poetical fervour; but 
we suspect that, in general, it will be 
found that mere ingenuity has attempt- 
ed to supply the place of genius. The 
very frivolous and wholly unpoetical 
themes which have often occupied his 
Muse, seem to be a proof that her 
element is not much elevated above 
the earth. Nor do we recollect any 
truly great lyric composition that has 
fallen from his pen. But, perhaps, 
other causes may have produced this 
result, than the absence of poetical 
power. Moore has so long and so 
successfully carried on with his cus- 
tomers an African traffic in glass 
beads and Birmingham buttons, that 
he has never felt the necessity of 
offering them moré substantial’ mer. 
chandise, 
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It is not éasy to compare the cha- 
racters of Moore and of Burnsas lyrical 
poets, Their education, their habits, 
and their station, had essential differ- 
ences, which materially influenced 
their poetry. The different circles of 
personal admirers surrounding them, 
must also have had an effect. The 
one could draw his thoughts from little 
else than the storehouse of his own 
feelings, or a narrow compass of ver 
nacular literature: while the other has 
borrowed hints and images in every 
possible quarter,—from Herodotus to 
D’Herbelot, from Sappho to Shen- 
stone, from the Fathers to the Fancy. 
The one was habitually surrounded by 
rude or humble companions, or by men 
of enthusiastic but irregular minds, 
and only occasionally admitted to the 
condescending notiée of rank or refine- 
ment. The other has, from his early 
years, been the friend and favourite of 
many whose social position, and whose 
attainments or pretensions in literature, 
gave them a right, or a claim, to a high 
place in the scale of fashion and of 
taste. Neither of these positions, per- 
haps, was favourable to the. great les. 
son of self-knowlege, or to the produc- 
tion of works that would stand the test 
of elevated or rigorous criticism. But 
with all those disadvantages, and with 
many individual differences between 
them, each of them, whether by the 
force of genius or of talent, has at- 
tained an extensive and deserved popu- 
larity as a lyrical writer, particularly 
among his own countrymen ; and has 
contributed not a little to the advance- 
ment of lyrical composition. 

If we were to characterise the lyrical 
poetry of Moore, in reference to its 
most faulty peculiarities, we should say 
that he has the quaintness of Cowley, 
without his power ; and the facility of 
Prior, without his adherence to nature. 
It is, indeed, very remarkable to see 
the extremes of learning and frivolity 
meeting together, and to find in the 
nineteenth century a revival of the 
metaphysical school of poetry at our 
pianofortes and supper-tables. It is 
certain, however, that Moore is full 
of those far-fetched fancies that were 
so liberally employed by the love 
poets of the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century to puzzle the heads, if 
they could not touch the hearts, of 
their mistresses. In every page of 
Moore we have examples of that per- 
verseness of wit, which, in illustrating 
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subjects of tenderness and passion, 
assembles together the most remote 
and discordant agreements, in a man- 
ner of all others the least indicative of 
true feeling in the poet, and the most 
destructive of it in his hearers. A good 
many illustrations of this tendency will 
occur in the course of the extracts we 
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The imitation of Prior’s style in one 
department of Moore’s compositions, 
may be evident, by recurring to the 
smoothness and colloquial ease of the 
following song, taken from the writings 
of his prototype, and which, except for 
the absence of any very extravagant con. 
ceits, we might almost have ascribed 


183: 


have afterwards to make. to the bard of Erin himself—~ 
** Dear Cloe, how blubber’d is that pretty face! 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all uncurl’d ; 
Pr’ythee quit this caprice ; and (as old Falstaff says) 
Let us ev’n talk a little like folks of this world. 


“* How canst thou presume thou hast leave to destroy 
The beauties, which Venus but lent to thy keeping ? 
Those looks were design’d to inspire love and joy: 
More ordinary eyes may serve people for weeping. 


“© To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, 
Your judgment at once, and my passion, you wrong: 
You take that for fact, which will scarce be found wit: It 
°Od’s-life ! must one swear to the truth of a song ? ceiv 


‘© What I speak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, shows imag 
The difference there is betwixt Nature and Art: 
I court others in verse ; but I love thee in prose : 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. 


‘¢ The god of us verse-men, (you know, child, ) the Sun, the 
How, after his journey, he sets up his rest: 

If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fancy to run: 

At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 


‘* So, when I am weary’d with wandering all day, ed, 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come : thin 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way ; . 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


‘© Then finish, dear Cloe, this pastoral war ; 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 


The style, we think, in which Moore 
most excels, is where simple tender- 
ness of feeling is expressed in the 
simplest language, without aiming at 
imagery or ornament. He undoubt- 
edly possesses sensibility, and often 
succeeds in giving utterance to it in a 
touching manner; but he is not 
equally successful where he attempts 
to combine pathetic with imaginative i 
ideas. united to any thing but facility of 

It must be observed, with regard to thought. 7 
Moore’s lyrics, and the circumstance writ 


has no doubt greatly contributed to 
their success, that his peculiar and 
practical knowledge of music enabled 
him to adapt them always, with per- 
fect felicity in point of accent ai 
articulation, to the melodies with 
which they are associated. 

We shall give two examples of 
Moore’s lighter lyrics, in which we 
think great facility of expression 8 


*¢ Oh! had I leisure to sigh and mourn, they 
Fanny, dearest! for thee I’d sigh ; they 
And every smile on my cheek should turn ag 
To tears, when thou art nigh. 
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But, between love, and wine, and sleep, 


So busy a life I live, 


That even the time it would take to weep 
Is more than my heart can give, 

Then bid me not despair and pine, 
Fanny, dearest of all the dears ! 

The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 


** Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 
Fanny, dearest! thy image lies ; 

But, oh! the mirror would cease to shine, 
If dimm’d too often with sighs. 

They lose the half of beauty’s light, 
Who view it through sorrow’s tear ; 

And ’tis but to see thee truly bright 
That I keep my eyebeam clear. 

Then wait no longer till tears shall flow— 
Fanny, dearest! the hope is vain ; 

If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain.” 


It is certainly not easy to con- 
ceive more laborious trifling, or less 
enlivening mirth, than most of the 
images in this song. The two last 
lines are tolerable: hut all the rest 
would have been puor, even as im- 
promptus in a drawing-room, and 
are insufferable when delivered from 
the press, as the work, for aught we 
know, of hours or days of mature me- 
ditation. To what persons, we would 
ask, is such a song as this address- 
ed, either as a topic of persuasion 
or as a source of pleasure? It is 
thinking poorly of the sex, to imagine 


that the most sentimental semstress 
could be delighted or caught by it, 
if she understood what it meant. It 
is an incongruous monster, having 
no harmony of parts, and altogether 
false in feeling and taste. With the 
nonchalance and levity of libertinism 
in its general tone, it has the stiffness 
of operose study in its details, and is 
not calculated to please the gay, while 
it must be despised by the severe. 
The next specimen we shall take 
from the Irish melodies. It is in a 
different style, and professes to have 
more seriousness in its merriment. 


** Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools ; 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief 
To be wither’d and stain’d by the dust of the schools. 
Your glass may be purple, and mine may be blue, 
But while they are fill’d from the same bright bowl, 
The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul. 


* Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me ? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss ? 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that try - 
Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this !” 


These lines, we presume, were 
written to advance the cause of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation; but, although 
they have some spirit and plausibility, 
they are not very cogent, and resolve 
a good deal into a petitio principii. 
‘The novel though not striking illus- 
tration, of the blue and purple punch- 


glasses, will not appear very convin- 
cing, except to those who are already 
satisfied that differences in religion are 
equally unimportant as the colour of a 
drinking-cup—a sentiment which is 

robably not very prevalent among 
Pretedanliy and certainly not more so 
among RomanCatholics. Thelast verse, 
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if it proves any thing, either as to pub- 
lic or as to private practice, seems to 
prove too much ; as it establishes not 
only that different shades of Christian 
belief are to be overlooked, but that 
we should without hesitation marry a 
Mahometan, or choose our public 
functionaries from the votaries of the 
vilest idolatry. 

But it is wrong to try these trifles 


- melodies. 


by any serious or any poetical stand- 


ard. Let us turn to some more am- 
bitious or more admired samples of 
Moore’s lyrical powers. 

And first, turning to the Irish 
We presume that the 
“‘ Meeting of the Waters” will be 
considered a fair specimen of Moore's 
more serious, though not of his most 
lofty style. Let us examine it. 


* There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet 
Oh! the last rays ef feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


‘¢ Yet it wus not that nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of erystal and brightest of green ; 
’Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

‘Oh no! it was something more exquisite still. 


‘¢ *'Twas that friends the beloved of my bosom were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


** Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace.” 


We doubt if there be much poetry 
here. The first verse is commonplace, 
and indifferently written. The dis- 
tinction between a valley and a vale 
we do not understand. “ Feeling and 
life” need not both be given: either 
will do. The image which connects 
the bloom of the valley with the rays 
of life and feeling, is either unmeaning, 
or is so obscurely presented to us, as 
to be no image at all. The first couplet 
of the second stanza reminds us less 
of the dreamy loveliness of natural 
scenery than of a neatly-covered din- 
ner-table, well furnished with cham- 
pagne and hock glasses: while the 
exclamation— 

‘© Ono! it was something more exquisite 
still,” 

might in the same way be best applied 

to the gastronomic feelings, or is fitter 

to express the admiration of a cockney 

than of a poet in the midst of a moune 


tain landscape. The third stanza is 
eminently prosaic. We do not happen 
to remember a more pedestrian pas- 
sage in lyric poetry than the line— 


*¢ Who felt how the best charms of nature 
improve ;”” 


nor is our opinion of the poet's powers 
of wing very much exalted by the lit- 
tle flutter that is attempted in the line 


that follows. We question if the last 
stanza is very congruous, as ‘a bosom 
of shade,” if there be such a thing, is 
better calculated to protect against a 
burning sky than against a cold world. 
The idea with which the song con- 
cludes, of hearts mingling like waters, 
is more of a quibble than of a poetical 
figure. j 

Our next example, we believe, 18 
equally popular, but does not appear 
to be much more deserving of praise 
as a poetical effusion, 


% Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away ! 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart, 
Would entwine itself verdantly still ! 
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** It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear! 

Oh! the heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns to her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 


There is a great deal of good feeling 
in the sentiment of this song ; but we 
desiderate in it any poetical genius, 
such as the subject is calculated to in- 
spire. The lines are either quite 
prosaic, unrelieved by any novelty of 
thought or delicacy of expression ; or 
tricked out with imagery little worthy of 
thetheme whichitis employed to adorn. 
The conclusion of the second stanza is 
very characteristic of its author, 

“ Around the dear ruin each wish of my 

heart, 

Would entwine itself verdantly still.” 

is entirely in that fanciful style, which 
is calculated to dissipate feeling by 
calling other and. opposite faculties 
into play. But is the image thus 
presented to us a correct one? If 
we understand the poet, he means 
o represent his mistress as a ruin- 
ed building, and himself as an ivy- 
bush; and it is easy to compare the 
verdant embraces of the plant to the 
strong attachments of affections, But 
we think there is this confusion in the 
simile, that the ivy’s clasp is not ap- 
propriately seen until the place be- 
comes a ruin. Round the ruined tower 
or temple, ivy cannot be said to en- 
twine itself verdantly sti/7. It is only 
suffered to begin its addresses when 
the object of them is in ruins. The 
ivy, therefore, is not a true, any more 
than it is a natural or a pleasing re- 
presentation of that love, which first 
bestows its adoration where there is 
youth and beauty, and continues faith- 
ful and unchanged in declension and 
decay. The sunflower in the end of 
the song, is, in its fabulous or fancied 
properties, a more correct similitude 
of enduring constancy. But, however 
appropriate it may be for the device 
of a valentine or the seal of a billet- 
doux, we ean scarcely conceive a 
lover of high and heartfelt emotions, 
descending to picture, by the sun- 
flower and “her god,” the fond devo- 
tedness of his own noble spirit. 

The following lines have at least the 
merit of expressing elegantly and easily 
ideas, which, though not striking or 


original, must always be pleasing from 
their tenderness and beauty. They 
were written, we believe, as a tribute 
to the memory of one whose genius 
and goodness well deserved the praises 
and the tears.of poetry :— 


** T saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 

Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary! 

Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath, 

And life ne’er look’d more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary! 


‘ As streams that run o’er golden mines, 
Yet humbly, calmly glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary! 

So veil’d beneath the simplest guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem’d worthless in thine own, Mary! 


*¢ If souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne’er had’st left that sphere ; 

Or, could we keep the souls we love, 
We ne’er had lost thee here, Mary! 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary!” 


There is some tenderness in reality, 
and more in appearance, in the lines 
we have next to quote; but we fear 
the details will not stand inspection. 


‘* Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 
As clouds o’er the morning fleet ? 
Too fast have those young days faded, 
That even in sorrow were sweet. 
Does Time, with his cold wing, wither 
Each feeling that once was dear ? 
Come, child of misfortune ! hither, 

I’ll weep with thee tear for tear. 


** Has love to that soul so tender, 
Been like our Lagenian mine ? 

Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine. 

But if in pursuit we go deeper, 
Allured by the gleam that shone, 

Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 
Like love, the bright ore is gone. 
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«“ Has Hope, like the bird in the story 
That flitted from tree to tree 

With the talisman’s glittering glory— 
Has Hope been that bird to thee ? 

On branch after branch alighting, 
The gem did she still display ; 

And, when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair gem away ? 


“¢ If thus the sweet hours have fleeted, 
When sorrow herself look’d bright ; 
If thus the fond hope has cheated, 
That led thee along so light ; 
If thus, too, the cold world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear,— 
Come, child of misfortune! hither, 
I’ll weep with thee tear for tear.” 


We like the first verse ; and, in par- 
ticular, the lines that truly and ten- 
derly represent the buoyant joygusness 
of early life, that even sorrow cannot 
depress. The ideas in the stanzas that 
follow, are too curiously wire-drawn 
to have much power to move us. We 
may relish a passing allusion to Love’s 
or “ Hope’s delusive mine;’’ but a 
detailed comparison of its disappoint- 
ments with the failure of mining specu- 
lations in Wicklow, is any thing but 
poetical or pathetic. The second 


stanza altogether is very poorly and 


clumsily composed. It seems to run 
thus :—Has love been like the Lage- 
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nian mine, where, if you go below the. 
surface, the bright ore * like love” ig 
gone? The illustration is here illus. 
trated by the original subject. I¢ 
might have been asked at once with 


less trouble, has love been like love? 


The story from the Arabian nights is 
still more far-fetched, and is not more 
elevating or affecting. It is the con. 
stant recurrence in Moore's poetry of 
these ingenious, but too remote com. 
parisons, that checks the current of 
our own feelings, by convincing us 
that the poet could not himself be 
much affected by his subject, when 
he had leisure to look so diligently 
about him for the images that were to 
express it. The simile of the Lage. 
nian mines is peculiarly unfortunate, 
in reminding us of the ‘ sparkles of 
golden splendour” which so often 
adorn the surface of the poet’s own 
domain, without ensuring any very 
profitable result to those who may 
thence be induced “ in pursuit to go 
deeper.” 

We think there is considerable 
power in our next example, though 
the rhythm is not melodious on the 
reader's lips, and the subject is not 
developed with all the imagination or 
the skill which its wild solemnity might 
admit of. 


“ Oh, ye dead ! oh, ye dead! whom we know by the light you give 
From your cold gleaming eyes, though you move like men who live, 
Why leave you thus your graves 
In far-off fields and waves, 
Where the worm and the sea-bird only know your bed, 
. To haunt this spot where all 
Those eyes that wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewail’d you, like your own, lie dead ? 


‘* It is true! it is true! we are shadows cold and wan; 

It is true! it is true! all the friends we loved are gone: 

But oh! thus even in death, 
’ So sweet is still the breath 

Of the fields, and the flowers, in our youth we wander’d o’er, 
That ere condemn’d we go 
To freeze ’mid Hecla’s snow, 

We would taste it awhile, and dream we live once more !” 


The song which we next insert 
seems a favourite with the poet’s anti- 
Saxon countrymen, who probably rank 
it on the same level that has been as- 
signed to Bruce’s Bannockburn Ad- 
dress in this country. It is not 
throughout correctly written or power- 
fully conceived ; 
sufficient energy and enthusiasm to 
operate, we have no doubt, on an Irish 
mind like a spark upon tinder. 


but it possesses . 


** © where’s the slave so lowly, 

Condemn’d to chains unholy, 
Who, could he burst 
His bonds at first, 

Would pine beneath them slowly? 

What soul whose wrongs degrade 
it, 

Would wait till time decay’d it, 
When thus its wing 
At once could spring 

To the throne of Him who mede it? 
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Farewell, Erin !—farewell all 
Who live to weep our fall! 
“Less dear the laurel growing, 
Alive, untouch’d, and blowing, 

Than that whose braid 

Is pluck’d to shade 
The brows with vict’ry glowing. 


We close our extracts from the Irish 
melodies with lines that we consider a 
happy and not vain-glorious descrip- 
tion of the poet’s efforts to marry the 
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We tread the land that bore us, 

Her green flag glitters o’er us, 
The friends we've tried 
Are by our side, 

And the foe we hate before us! 

Farewell, Erin !—farewell all 

Who live to weep our fall !” 


melodies of his country to verse, which, 
if not immortal, is very pleasing and 
‘very popular. 


‘* Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my own Island Harp! I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light freedom and song! 

The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 

But so oft hast thou echo’d the deep note of sadness, 
That even in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 


** Dear Harp of my Country! farewell to thy numbers, 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine ; 
Go, sleep, with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Hath throbb’d at thy lay, ’tis thy glory alone ; 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild glory I waked was thine own.” 


- The national melodies, and some of 
the other miscellaneous works of our 
author, will supply us with specimens 
of his. poetry more favourable, we 
think, because more natural and sim. 
ple, than any we have yet extracted. 

No one can be insensible to the 
touching effect of those well-known 
verses, that tell us of the long-vanished 
pictures of youth and joy, that the 
silent darkness of night has-power in 
the solitude of advancing years to 
restore to the mind’s eye, with more 
vividness than the blaze of noon can 
now offer to the bodily sight :— 


“ Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere Siumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Mem'ry brings the light 
Of othee days around me. 


** When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together, 
I've seen around me fall, ' 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one who treads alone 


Some bapquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Mem’ry brings the light 

Of other days around me.”’ 


We cannot let these lines pass with- 
out protesting against an inaccuracy 
which makes us stumble at the very . 
threshold. “ Stilly”’ is not an adjec- 
tive but an adverb; and even the autho- 
rity of the author of Douglas will not 
justify this anomalous use of it. But, 
indeed, the expression a “stilly sound,” 
which means not a perfectly still sound, 
or nosound at all, but a sti//-like sound, 
is not a precedent for “ the stilly 
night,” where the silence is as pro- 
found as this world will permit of. 
Passing over this blemish, we give our 
ready tribute of praise to the greater 
part ofthis admired and affecting song. 
We are not sure, however, that the 
image of the “* banquet-hall deserted,” 
is a pleasing or proper one. It is too 
much as if life were merely a revel, 
instead of being, as it is, the scene of 
silent and serene, as well as of raptu- 
rous and riotous, enjoyments. The 
picture of a deserted banquet-hall is 
no doubt a vivid object, but it comes 
home too much to our fancies, with its 





burnt-out candles, spilt liquor, and’ 


broken glasses, as one of the meanest 
as well as most miserable of sights. 
We could have wished some compa- 
rison had been chosen of a less depreci- 
atory character, and which would have 
better represented the loneliness of 
him who worthily laments the loss of 
loves and friendships, which had higher 


and holier attractions than the feast 


or the wine-cup. 2 


Our next extract, though not pos. 
sessing any original ideas, is tender 
and melodious. But it ought to have 


stopped at the end of the fourth verse, 
In the fifth, the poet splits upon his 
old rock of fanciful and frigid simile, 


‘© Then fare thee well! my own dear love, 
This world has now for us 
No greater grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting thus, dear love! the pain of parting thus! 


‘¢ Had we but known, since first we met, 
Some few short hours of bliss, 
We might, in numb’ring them, forget 
The deep, deep pain of this, dear love! the deep, deep pain of this 


*¢ But no, alas! we've never seen 
One glimpse of pleasure’s ray, 
But still there came some cloud between, 
And chased it all away, dear love! and chased it all away 


** Yet, e’en could these sad moments last, 


Far dearer to my heart 


Were hours of grief, together past, 
Than years of mirth apart, dear love! than years of mirth apart 


“ Farewell! our hope was born in fears, 
And nursed ‘mid vain regrets ! 
Like winter's suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them in tears it sets, dear love! like them in tears it sets!” 


The subject of our next quotation is 
worthy of all acceptation, and is pret- 
tily, though not powerfully, treated. 
€ Oh, no !—not e’en when first we loved, 

Wert thou as dear as now thou art; 
Thy beauty then my senses moved, 

But now thy virtues bind my heart. 
What was but Passion’s sigh before, 

Has since been turn’d to Reason’s vow; 
And though I then might love thee more, 

Trust me, I love thee better now! 


** Although my heart, in earlier youth, 

Might kindle with more wild desire ; 
Believe me, it has gain’d in truth 

Much more than it has lost in fire. 

The flame new warms my inmost core 
That then but sparkled on my brow ; 
And though I seem’d to love thee more, 

Yet, oh, I love thee better now !” 

We happen to remember a passage 
in Southerne’s Fatal Marriage, which 
probably no one else remembers, but 
which, in its strange prosaic style, em- 
bodies the idea that Moore has here 
worked out. The turn of one of the 
lines would almost persuade us that 
the modern poet had the passage 
of his predecessor in his eye when he 
wrote his song. 


‘* When yet a virgin, free and undisposed, 

I loved, but saw you only with my eyes: 

I could not reach the beauties of your 
soul. 

I have since lived in contemplation 

And long experience of your growing 
goodness. 

What then was passion is my reason 
now,” 


But how inferior are both of these 
descriptions to that other picture ofa 
similar change of feeling towards a 
beloved object, when time and familiar 
converse have transformed her froma 
shadowy vision of imagined perfection 
to a substantial reality of experienced 
excellence. Moore and all his tribe 
must here bow before the acknow- 
ledged master, not in poetry only, but 
in the power to feel, and the skill to 
express that admiration of woman's 
loveliness and worth, which can only 
be deeply implanted where the soil 
itself is deep. We gladly quote the 
poem we refer to, though we have no 


Tight to give it the name of a song. 


‘© She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
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A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


“| saw her on a nearer view, 

A Spirit yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles, 
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** And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light.” 


We have always been much affect- 
ed by the beauty and simplicity of 
the following lines of Moore, which 
are to be found in the National Melo. 
dies, adapted to a very plaintive Welsh 
air. The measure is peculiar, and 
may render some attention necessary 
to feel the full effect of the words 
when unconnected with music. 


‘** Bright be thy dreams—may all thy weeping 
Turn into smiles while thou art sleeping : 
Those by seas or death removed, 
Friends who in thy spring-time knew thee, 
All thou’st ever prized or loved, 
In dreams come smiling to thee ! 


‘¢ There may the child, whose love lay deepest, 
Dearest of all, come while thou sleepest ; 


Still the same—no charm forgot— 
Nothing lost that life had given; 

Or if changed, but changed to what 
Thou'lt find her yet in heaven.” 


This, among other examples, we 
think, will illustrate our position, that 
Moore's talents are best shown where 
the natural goodness and _ sensibi- 
lity of his heart can be seen through 
the simplest and least ornamental 


language. Indeed, we might ask 
whether it is not generally the best 
and always the safest plan to select as 


the expression of our ideas, a style 
that shall be as colourless and trans- 
parent as the air that is the medium 
of sight, and seek only to enliven the 
picture by the real hues and form#of 
the objects that are represented. 

There is neatness and sprightliness 
in the following specimen of a differ- 
ent character :— 


** How oft, when watching stars grow pale,- 
And round me sleeps the moonlight scene, 
To hear a flute through yonder vale 
I from my casement lean. 
‘ Oh! come, my love!’ each note it utters seems to say— 
‘Oh! come, my love! the night wears fast away !’ 
No, ne’er to mortal ear 
Can words, though warm they be, 
Speak passion’s language half so clear 
As do those notes to me! 


‘¢ Then quick my own light lute I seek, 
And strike the chords with loudest swell ; 
And though they nought to others speak, 
He knows their language well. 
‘ I come, my love!’ each sound they utter seems to say— 
* I come, my love! thine, thine, till break of day!’ 
Oh! weak the power of words, 
The hues of painting dim, 
Compared to what those simple chords 
Then say and paint to him.” 
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We conclude these miscellaneous 
extracts with a song, which, allied as 
it has been to the poet’s own music, 
has seldom been sung by any one, and 
never by its author, without producing 
delightful emotions. It is well con- 
ceived, and very pleasingly written. 


THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 


*¢ When o’er the silent seas alone, 

For days and nights we’ve cheerless gone ; 
Oh! they who've felt it know how sweet, 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 


*¢ Sparkling at once is every eye, 

* Ship ahoy ! ship ahoy!’ our joyful cry; 
While answering back, the sounds we hear, 
* Ship ahoy! what cheer, what cheer ?’ 


*¢ Then sails are back’d—we nearer come— 
Kind words are said of friends and home ; 
And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 
To sail o'er silent seas again.” 


The sacred songs of Moore are not 
of a very high class. They are too 
much tinged with his characteristic 
peculiarities of illustration, which, un- 
suitable in all earnest or impassioned 
poetry, are still less admissible when 
Heaven inspires the song, and when 
the solemnity of the subject should re- 
press all feelings that are not humble 
or sublime. We shall give one exam- 
ple of his style in this department, not 
so much because it is more striking, as 
because, in point of taste, it is less ex- 
ceptionable than most of the others. 


** The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine ; 
My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 

And silent thoughts my only prayers. 


** My choir shail be the moonlight waves, 

When murmuring homeward to their 
caves, 

Or when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music breathes of Thee! 


“ T’'ll seek by day some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy throne ; 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 


‘* Thy heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 


[sn 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
« The glories of thy wondrous name. 


‘I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track; 
Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through! 


“ There’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that 
glow, 

But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity ! 


“« There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love ; 

And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again,” ° 


This is well: but it reminds us of 
something better in the ‘* Labourer’s 
Noon-Day Hymn ;” telling us, in 
something of a similar strain, that 
even where the stately temples of hu- 
man workmanship are inaccessible, the 
God of Nature has not therefore dis. 
pensed with our devotions, but has 
provided a place for his worship wher- 
ever the thankful knee can be bent, or 
the prayerful hand uplifted. 


‘* Why should we crave a hallow’d spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot— 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads.” 


In bringing this criticism to a close, 
we think we may say that we have 
brought together a great and remark- 
able variety of lyrical specimens, suffi- 
cient to demonstrate, that, if Moore is 
deficient in the higher powers of poeti- 
cal conception and delineation, he is at 
least possessed, in no ordinary degree, 
of that species of talent which borders 
on genius, and which, under the regu- 
lation of a purer taste, or with the check 
of a less “indulgent public,” might © 
have produced a great deal that was 
well worthy of a fond remembrance. 
Even as it is, we conceive that he has 
contributed liberally to confer its due 
honour on lyrical poetry; and that 
much pleasure, and not a little instruc- 
tion, both by way of beacon and of ex- 
ample, may be derived from the study 
of his compositions. 
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THE BELLMANSHIP. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


Cuarter I. 


«¢ Tue course of true love never did 
run smooth.” Didn’t it? Let any 
man look round him for a single mo- 
ment, and he will see how unfounded 
and absurd is this observation of Mr 
William Shakspeare. Pray, what was 
there to hinder the equable flow of 
the true love of your neighbour, Mr 
Bibbs, and his fat wife? Was there 
any objection on the part of parents ? 
—any trouble from rivals ?—or even 
any delay about pin-money and set- 
tlements? Not a vestige of any of 
these things. In the course of the 
accustomed number of months they 
were fairly and legally married, with- 
out a single ripple on the stream of 
their courtship, and have been a pat- 
tern-couple, without quarrels, disa- 
greements, or misunderstandings of 
any kind whatever, for twenty or 
thirty years. But you say, perhaps, 
their love is not true love. Isn’t it? 
I grant he wrote no sonnets; she never 
thought of suicide; Ae never mention- 
ed a dagger to her in his life; and I 
have no reason to believe that she, 


. even at her first ball, considered Mr 


Bibbs an angel. But their love was 
true enough for all that—a good, solid, 
substantial love, fitted for all weathers, 
ballasted with a good deal of plain 
sense, and not without a glance of af- 
fectionate regard to the comforts of a 
well-spread table, easy-hung four- 
wheeled carriage, and pretty little in- 
come of eight or nine hundred a- year. 
This is my definition of true love. If 
you prefer Shakspeare’s account of it, 
and consider no love worth having 
that is not accompanied with woes and 
accidents, quarrels among friends, and 
other accessories, I beg to say you 
have not made such use of your powers 
of observation as you ought to have 
done, or you would have found out 
long ago that such loves as those are 
never lasting. And this, I take it, is 
the reason that authors of novels gene- 
rally close their stories with'a descrip- 
tion of the wedding. Ifthey continued 
their labours, how different would be 
the scene! Waverley and Rose: Brad- 
wardine flying to Boulogne for debt ; 


Henry Morton and Edith Bellenden 
separated from incompatibility of tem- 
per; not to mention the celebrated di- 
vorce case before the House of Lords, 
** Reginald Dalton v. Cyril Thornton!” 
Will no person of an enquiring turn of 
mind give us a postnuptial account of 
all the heroes and heroines who have 
excited our interest so intensely? It 
would put a good deal of romance to 
flight, and teach us the great and use- 
ful lesson, that people may be just as 
happily married in the good old-fa- 
shioned way—bridemaids, marriage 
favours, and wedding cake—as if they 
nearly broke their necks jumping out 
of up-stairs windows, and hurrying off 
to Gretna Green. But, mercy upon 
us ! we have got into such a prodi- 
gious passion with love matches, and 
sighing, and dying, that we have for- 
gotten the main object with which we 
began this paper, which was to give 
notice to the reader that, if in this 
eventful history he finds difficulties 
thrown in the way of the hero and the 
heroine, he is not to imagine that those 
difficulties prove that their love wasone 
whit more sincere than if all had gone 
“ gaily as a marriage bell,” from the 
first agony of popping the question to 
the last extremity of putting on the — 
ring. No—it certainly did so happen 
that in this one particular instance the 
course of true love was occasionally 
somewhat rough; but it by no means 
follows that the roughness was the 
cause of the love being true, or that 
the truth of the love was the cause of 
the course of it being rough. So much 
for Shakspeare—and now for John 
Plantagenet Simpkinson. 

The labours of the Statistical So- 
ciety, I suppose, have left very few 
people in ignorance that ours is a bo- 
rough town, though the inhabitants 
have not the inestimable privilege of 
hating each other on principles of the 
purest patriotism once every three or 
four years, when some soaring squire 
or plethoric manufacturer is ambitious 
of a seat in Parliament ; by which pe- 
riphrasis I would have it understood, 
that we return no member, albeit we 
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have a mayor and corporation, a town- 
hall and lock-up house, and other 
visible signs of corporate dignity. 
Cast your eye, oh reader! “ through 
the dim vista of departed years,” and 
it is highly. probable, if you look 
sharp, you will see a youthful couple 
seated under the elm-trees at the west 
end of the flourishing town of Buzzle- 
ton, on the fourth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven. I cannot 
take it upon me positively to affirm that 
the lady was “‘ beautiful exceedingly,” 
or that she hadthe slightest appearance 
of being a native of a “ far countrie ;” 
for it was impossible to suppose for a 
moment that those bright, cherry- 
looking lips, rosy-coloured cheeks, and 
mild happy blue eyes, belonged, by 
possibility, to any one but a nice mo- 
dest English girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen. Nor would it be safe to delude 
the reader into an improper sympathy 
with the hero, by hinting that he had 
the slightest resemblance to those 
** whiskered pandours and those fierce 
hussars,’’ who make such a tremendous 
sensation in novels of fashionable life. 
No one could ever have fancied hima 
Hungarian magnate, or Polish prince, 
or even a German baron; for the 
fat county of Suffolk was visible 
in every feature of the object of my 
description. A brown surtout with 
black buttons, thrown loosely back, 
showed a-considerable extent of a 
fancy-coloured waistcoat, for the in- 
teresting individual—(but why keep 
up a vain mystery, which the accom- 
plished reader has penetrated long ago? 
—it was Simpkinson, junior, himself— 
in short, John Plantagenet Simpkin- 
son, sitting ¢éte-d-téte with Mary Pad- 
den )—for the interesting individaal— 
as I was going to say when this paren- 
thesis interrupted me—rejoiced in a 
vast expanse of chest, of which he was 
a little conceited ; though candour at 
the same time compels me to admit, 
that the ample “breadth and verge 
enough,” which was so becoming, and 
indeed heroic, as revealed by the afore- 
said fancy-coloured waistcoat, extend- 
ed itself considerably below the point 
at which it ought to have grown “ fine 
by degrees, and beautifully less,” and 
constituted altogether a stout, square- 
built young man, with every appear- 
ance of health and strength, but none 
of that stiff-necked noodleism which 
the French people and English milli- 
ners call an air distingué. You will 


perhaps ask why this jolly, good-hy. 
moured looking young gentleman had 
such a magnificent name as Plant: 
net; but 1 submit that that is a ques. 
tion more properly directed to hig 
godfathers and godmothers than to 
me; but, at the same time, if you 
merely ask for information, and with 
no sinister intention, I will only men. 
tion to you that his father was the 
most eloquent man in our parish, and 
rejoiced in long words. Now, as Plan. 
tagenet is a name, you will observe, 
of four syllables, whereas Stubbs js 
only of one, you will at once see a 
prima facie reason why the royal de. 
nomination was preferred, and the 
name of the maternal uncle — Mr 
Stubbs, the opulent brewer in Chad. 
field—for this occasion rejected. This 
is my own opinion ; but of course you 
are at liberty to devise any other rea. 
son for it that may be more agreeable 
to ene 

e are not to suppose that the 
couple I have now introduced to you 
sat silent all this time, merely because 
I have not yet given you any account 
of their conversation ; for it is a cif. 
cumstance well known to our whole 
town that Miss Padden had a total 
‘aversion to the absurd doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans, so far as their silence 
was concerned, and in faet lost no 
opportunity of practising the divine 
faculty of speech. She spoke very 
well and prettily, and there can be no 
doubt that such beautiful lips and in. 
teresting blue eyes would have made 
very inferior language pass off for elo- 
quence, at all events in the opinion of 
Mr Simpkinson, junior. d 

“So you are going off to-morrow, 
Tadgy? (And here, oh reader, in 
another parenthesis, !et me call your 
attention to the endearing diminutive 
“ Tadgy”—short for Plantagenet! 
To what vile uses may we come, Ho- 
ratio ?) 

“ Yes,” said Tadgy, with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head. 

“¢ Oh it must be such a pretty place 
that London, with Hyde Park and 
Almack’s, and Westminster Abbey, 
and Madame Tussaud. How I envy 
you all the sights! Ain’t you happy, 
Tadgy ?” 


« No,” replied the youth, I would 
rather stay at Buzzleton, and be near 
you, Polly.” 

«* Your servant, Mister Plantage- 
net,” said the young lady, gently with- 
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drawing her hand from the clasp of 

the sentimental swain—but whether 

from coquetry, or propriety, or to 
reserve a new white kid glove, I will 

not undertake to determine—* I wasn’t 

fishing for a compliment, I assure 
ou.” 

« But it is no compliment, Polly— 
it is only the truth ; and why shouldn’t 
I be sorry to leave Buzzleton? There 
will be no nice walks like this, nor 
listening to your songs, nor talking of 
what's to happen.” 

«“ When?” interrupted Miss Pad- 


en. 

«“ Why, when your father and mine 
think we are sensible. Now, don’t 
pretend, Polly—for this is our last day 
together, and I want to hear you tell 
me again seriously and solemnly that 
you will keep constant for. the two 
years, and marry me at the end.” 

Shall we be sensiblethen, Tadgy?” 
enquired the lady, looking archly at 
the earnest face of her admirer. 

“ Father says so,” was the reply, 
and in a tone that showed that that 
awful authority would have secured 
Mr Plantagenet’s credence to a still 
more wonderful event. 

« We ought to be much obliged to 
our fathers,” said the young lady; 
“for guaranteeing such a reforma- 
tion ; but indeed, Tadgy, the chance 
of changing your mind is all on your 
side. You will see such designing 
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peuple at Almack’s and Vauxhall, 
and’’—— 

‘* Never trouble yourself about de- 
signing people, dear Polly ; write to 
me every week, and as I am to come 
down every half year for three weeks, 
we shall do almost as well-as if we 
met.” 

“‘ And you will write faithfully, and 
think of me always?” said Mary, ina 
voice from which all liveliness had 
disappeared. 

Mr Plantagenet Simpkinson again 
laid his hand upon the pretty little 
white kid glove, which this time was 
not withdrawn, and looking in the 
sweet blue eyes which I have already 
mentioned, said— 

«© Won't I ?—that’s all.” 

Miss Padden seemed quite as satis- 
fied with this declaration as if it had 
been made in the words of fire upon 
the bended knee; and I do not feel 
myself at liberty to give any account 
of what was said on either side for at 
least ten minutes. At the end of that 
time an individual was seen walking 
towards them at the other extremity 
of the alley. 

‘* Here’s that horrid boy, Bob,” 
said Mary, looking somewhat dis- 
pleased. 

‘¢ Infernal troublesome fool!” mut- 
tered Mr Plantagenet, “ I should like 
to kick him into the river.” 


Cuaprrer II. 


The enquiring reader is anxious to 
be informed who and what was Bob. 
Bob was Mary’s younger brother, and 
the most disagreeable detestable boy 
that ever was known in Buzzleton. 
Those whohad studied Gulliver's Tra- 
tels called him the Yahoo ; those who 
trusted only to their own sense of fit- 
ness in the art of nomenclature called 
him the Beast. But this, being a ge- 
neric name, was varied by the more 
acute disciples of Buffon, by referring 
him to any particular species which 
appeared appropriate to his peculiar 
qualities—the ass, the owl, the ostrich, 
the baboon, and a variety of other re- 
spectable citizens of the animal king- 
dom, were called upon to furnish a 
designation for Mr Robert Padden ; 
aud it was this amalgam'of Mr Po- 
lito’s menagerie that caused such a 
disagreeable sensation by his appear- 
anee in the elm walk, and excited a 


strong inclination in the usually paci- 
fic bosom of Plantagenet to drown him 
in the deep waters of the Buzzle. Bob, 
however, as if unconscious of any feel- 
ings of the kind, lounged up to where 
the youthful pair were seated, and, 
with a sulky look towards the young 
gentleman, enquired of his sister what 
she was always walking about with 
Tadgy Simpk’s’n for? 

Now, this is a very embarrassing 
sort of question, and accordingly 
Miss Mary, whether from not having 
studied the motives of her so doing, 
or from not wishing to reveal them, 
remained silent ; whereupon Mr Simp- 
kinson addressed the Yahoo, in a tone 
of ydice by no means common with 
that good-natured individual, and said: 

*¢ Your sister has a right to please 
herself, I suppose.” 

‘* 1 s’pose she has—and she does it 
too,” replied the agreeable youth; «I 
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only want to know whoshe'll walk with 
next, when you're gone up to the gro- 
cer’s shop in London.” 

* Grocer’s shop!” exclaimed Plan- 
tagenet ; “It isthe greatest West India 
house in the City.” 

« Well, they sell sugar, don’t they? 
—and that’s a grocer, isn’t it? There’s 
no use trying to gammon us here. 
You're going to be a grocer : now, the 
last man Mary was spoony with was 
something better than that, at any 
rate.” 

«¢ What do you mean, Robert?” 
asked the sister. 

«© Why, Bob Darrel, the Chadfield 
doctor. You know very well; but 
he’s married now, and so you’re doing 
the civil to Tadgy.” 

“«* Never mind him, Mary, my dear,” 
said Tadgy; ‘ I don’t believe a word 
he says. At the same time I never 
knew that you were acquainted with 
Dr Darrell.” 

«I had a fever three years ago, 
when I was staying at your uncle 
Stubbs’s, and he was called in.” 

Yes, and nearly called out too; 
for young Stubbs, that’s gone into the 
army, wanted to shoot him for being 
too attentive. Those doctor fellows 
are always squeezing hands, and 
clutching hold of arms; and pretend 
it’s only feeling the pulse. I think 
Stubbs should have shot him.” 

«© What for?” asked Plantagenet. 

“‘ Why, for marrying that other 
woman. He ought to have married 
Mary.” 

«« How can you listen to such non- 
sense, Tadgy ?”’ said Mary ; “‘ youknow 
Bob’s agreeable way of saying plea- 
sant things. I assure you Dr Dar- 
rel was only a very good and kind 
doctor ; and, if you like to believe me 
rather than Bob, you will not mind 
any thing more he says.” 

Plantagenet looked at the honest 
open countenance of his future bride, 
and saw that no deceit could possibly 
lie on those sunny cheeks, and in those 
clear innocent eyes; so he gave her 
hand a gentlesqueeze, and looked with 
ineffable disdain on the mischievous 
countenance of Mister Bob. 

** Well,” said that gentle squire, 
you needn’t sit billing and cooing 
here all day. I’m afraid somebody 
may go and tell father; and I know 
he would be very angry if he knew 
you had been carrying on your rigs 
before the whole town. You had 
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better come home, ‘v3 

body does tell father, and I’m 
afraid I must 


in as a witness, I am 
tell all I’ve seen.” 

‘¢ What have you seen, you insolent 
blockhead ?” said Plantagenet, spring. 
ing up. 

‘* Oh, never mind! If you're really 
going to marry our Mary, it doesn’t 
much matter. I only hope she wont 
be disappointed again—that’s all.” 

«I never was disappointed, youidle, 
false-tongued, intolerable wretch!” 
exclaimed Mary, the tears of anger 
and vexation springing into her eyes, 

«¢ Weren't you?’ replied the bene. 
volent brother ; *‘ then that’s a pleasure 
to come ; for you may depend upon 
it, when Tadgy rises to be a grocer 
on his own account, he'll forget you 
as easily as Doctor Darrell.” 

The speaker came more abruptly to 
a close than was his custom, for he 
saw something so peculiar in the flash- 
ing eyes and swelling chest of Planta- 
genet, that he thought it better to de. 
camp at once. He accordingly stroll- 
ed off in the same listlesss manner in 
which he had made his approach ; and 
the lovers felt as if relieved from some 
horrible oppression, when they saw 
the long figure of the overgrown Ya- 
hoo, with his coat a mile too large for 
his thin body, and his trowsers a mile 
too short for his long legs, thereby re- 
vealing nearly the whole extent of his 
Wellington’s, slowly disappear at the 
turning of the elm walk. 

«© Thank heaven I have not shoved 
him into the water |” was the pious ex- 
clamation of Plantagenet, when he 
found that, for this occasion, he was 
free from the guilt of murder. 

‘s I can’t understand what pleasure 
the boy can have in saying disagree- 
able things, and inventing such abo- 
minable stories,’”’ was the contempora- 
neous observation of his sister. 

And hereupon followed a full expla- 
nation of all the incidents that the Ya- 
hoo, either then or at any former time, 
had alluded to; and, as usually hap- 
pens in affairs of that kind, both parties 
felt that the attempt of Mr Bob to 
sow dissension, had had the very op- 
posite effect, by giving an opening to 
a more full and free communication 
than could have been found under aa 
other circumstances. il 

On getting up to go home, it might 
have been remarked by those who are 
superstitiously inclined, that the first 
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object that presented itself to the eyes decidedly oratory. He was oratorical 
of the lovers, was an enormous pla- at breakfast, at dinner, in the news- 
ecard on a man’s back, containing, in room, in buying a pound of snuff, in 
letters at least three inches long, the ordering a pair of trowsers. In fact, 
words *“* Tapps for Bellman ;” and he was altogether an orator ; and you 
in smaller letters, “‘ come to the poll could no more have stood five minutes 
on Tuesday the eleventh.” Ido not under an archway with him than with 
know whether any thrill of sympathe- Edmund Burke, without discovering 
tic horror rushed through the hearts that he was an extraordinary man. 
of Mary and her admirer on seeing Mr Simpkinson was of no profession : 
those appalling words ; butitishighly it was hinted he was sleeping partner 
probable, if they had foreseen all the in the Chadfield clothmills, and also 
misfortunes that those large redletters that he had a share in Stubbs’s brew- 
gave rise to, they would have wished . ery ; but whether he had entered into 
that the father’of Mr Tapps the can- any of those speculations or not, does 
didate had died in his infancy, or not materially concern any body but 
that Tapps himself had been run over himself. Mr Padden also lived, as the 
bythe Manchester and Liverpool train. phrase has it, on his means—a plain 
Ihave no reason to suppose, however, man, without much affectation, except 
that any of those aspirations with re- an affectation of knowing whether 
gard to Mr Tapps or his father were -any thing was “ gentlemany” or not, 
uttered by either of our friends ; sok —a sort of provincial Chesterfield, who 
will not detain the reader any longer, forgave any thing, however wrong— 
but inform him that, with a heavy murderitself, I verilybelieve—provided 
_ heart, a large trunk, and two carpet- it were donein a gentlemanly manner. 
bags, Plantagenet Simpkinson took His origin, like that of the Guelph 
his departure from Buzzleton on the family, was unknown. He maintained 
following day, and in due course of a strict silence, as indeed you find is 
time arrived at his destination in done by all the real aristocracy, on the 
the city. And there, fora short space, subject of his ancient descent, and even 
I leave him to his invoices and bills on the inferior point of the achieve- 
of lading—his three-legged stool, and ments of his former days ; but people 
his letter once a-week to the true- in our town suspected, from an almost 
hearted Mary Padden. superhuman knowledge he -displayed 

I don’t believe that there ever was about ribbons and sarsenets, that he 
aman who was a great orator, or a must have come from Coventry. This 
great poet, or a great any thing, (ex- suspicion had been hinted to him by 
cept perhaps a great ass,) without one or two of his acquaintance ; but he 
knowing it. There never was such a showed so much touchiness and irrita- 
thing as a mute inglorious Milton, a bility on the subject, that few people 
dumb Demosthenes, or a blind Thom- would have ventured to renew the in- 
son of Duddingstone. It is therefore sinuation. This, I grant, is a very 
not to be supposed that Mr Simpkin- meagre account of our two chief 
son, senior, was ignorant of his own inhabitants; but I hope any deficiency 
powers; so far from it, indeed, that I in exactness or resemblance will be 
have even heard it hinted, that, if it supplied in the next edition of Lord 
Were possible, he overrated them; but Brougham’s sketches of distinguished 
this, even if it were true, is a very characters in the reigns of the two last 
venial fault, for it is surely much bet- Georges. Therein also, let it be per- 
ter to be’a little anxious to discover mitted me to hope, that Tapps will 
and dwell upon modest merits, wher- not be forgotten. 
ever they are found, whether in one’s On the eventful Tuesday the ele- 
self or in others, than to deny or un- venth, the whole town rushed distract- 
dervalue them. There were few things edly to the town-hall: Tapps on the 
inwhich Mr Simpkinson found himself one side of the chair, Hicks the rival 
deficient ;—history, theology, archi- . candidate on the other ; the mayor 
tecture, sporting, politics, business, or between the two, looking as like ashe . 
accomplishments, were equally at his could to Hercules between vice and 
finger-ends ; but his forte, as I have virtue; the expectant faces of the as- 
already hinted in my attempt to ex- semblage—for it was rumoured that 
plain the reason of his calling his son Mr Simpkinson would speak—these, 

lantagenet instead of Stubbs, was with the inferior accessories of clerks 
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at the table, and the widow of the 
deceased Bellman in the foreground, 
bearing the badge of her late husband’s 
office, during this momentous interreg- 
num formed a subject which I feel 
surprised has not yet been seized upon 
hy Hayter or Wilkie. A bustle is 
heard in the middle of the hall—an 
arm bearing aloft a best white beaver, 
waves impatiently forward to the 
chair—a way is made, and Mr Pad- 
den mounts the steps, and turns to- 
wards the audience as if inact to speak. 
He speaks, he swells, he waves _his 
hand, he thumps the table. Oh hea- 
vens! oh earth! oh sea! he concludes 
a powerful harangue by proposing 
Hicks! What! Padden propose 
Hicks—when he knew—when all 
Buzzleton—when all England knew, 
that Simpkinson supported Tapps ! 
Astonishment kept the whole assem- 
bly silent for a space, which was 
only interrupted by the short proud 
cough with which the orator cleared 
his throat. His throat was at last 
cleared ; he stood forward a little, and, 
beginning in a low tone of voice, he 
worked himself into a paroxysm of 
eloquence ; then sinking his tone 
again, went through the whole com- 
pass of his wonderful voice, fleeching, 
praying, roaring, bullying, scalding, 
stamping, and thumping, sometimes 
the little table, sometimes one hand 
against the other, till it was impossible 
not to believe that. he was Demos- 
thenes, and was speaking Greek, I 
- have every reason to believe, that 
what he did say was, in fact, as good 
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every bit as that illustrious e 
to the greater part of his au 
‘¢ When I reflect,” he said, “ on 
momentaneous interests for which we 
are here dissembled, I feel that in this 
question is evolyed, not the mere 
office of bellman, high and honourable 
as that office is, but the glory, the 
might, the power and independenge 
of the rate-payers of Buzzleton, 
What! are we to cringe to a divari 
cated hallucination? Are we to bend 
ourselves at the shrine of a dephlogis. 
ticated parabola, and yield intense 
submission to the dictates of an ang 
thematized hyperbole? Perish the 
thought! Tapps, and no other—no 
Hicks—creeping through existence 
under the adumbrated essence of meta. 
phorical seclusion!—no Hicks—bear, 
ing aloft in one hand the embodied. 
ingenuity of detruncated velocity; 
and, in the other, the faded majesty 
of meretricious susceptibility —no 
Hicks, with the tiger eyes of humanity 
breathing forth the condensed malig. 
nity of atrocious horror !—Tapps! 
Tapps only, shall be bellman of tis 
town !""—(great cheers.) 

But it is impossible to report the 
speech as it deserves, and, therefore, 
as I recollect reading in some book of 
criticism, that the great art of eleya- 
ting one’s hero, consists not in mere 
description, but in representing the 
effects produced by him upon others, 
I shall proceed to the next morning, 
namely Wednesday the 12th, when 
the following correspondence took 
place. 


Cuapter III. 


But here, before entering on this 
very disagreeable portion of my task, 
I cannot forbear venting a few sighs 
over the uncertainty of friendship. A 
chain that it has taken years to rivet, 
’ may be puffed in fifty pieces by a few 
syllables ;—in that respect resembling 
the knot which jugglers tie upon 
a handkerchief, apparently strong 
enough to hang the most determined 
and fattest of suicides, but which, by 
being simply blown upon, untwines 
itself in an instant, and leaves not a 
vestige of its ever having been tied. 

Oh juggler’s knot! oh friendship! 
(not to continue the interjections, and 
say) oh love! you ought all three to 
be ashamed of yourselves, and not be 
blown aside by a few puffs of wind, 


whether those puffs are mere inartign- 
late blowings, such as those with 
which, in my impatient youth, I uged 
to.cool my pudding, or form them- 
selves into words and syllable men’ 


names. Who conld have thought 
that a friendship of twenty ye 
have been dissolved by such 
inconsiderable event as the election of 
John Tapps to the bellmanship of 
Buzzleton? Yet, so it was; a 
volcano that smouldered in the bosom 
of Mr Padden was blown up to & 
plosive heat, and astounded our pease 
able town with a prodigious eruptio® 
in the manner I now proceed to 1 
ate. 

On the evening of Tuesday, ou 
amiable friend Bob waited impatiently 
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for the return of his father, when 
that gentleman at last made his appear- 
ance, looking somewhat discomfited 
by the defeat of his candidate. 

« Hal” said the tender-hearted 
Robert, “‘ I knew how it would be! 
[see by your face Hicks has won.” 

« By no means, Robert, he has 
been defeated ; but remember, Robert, 
the word, ha, is a very ungentlemany 
word—very ungentlemany indeed. I 
never say ha!” 

“ What! Tapps made bellman ? 
Never heard of such a thing; but no 
wonder, cld Simpk’s’n has it all his 
own way. We must all yield, I's’pose, 
and be called whatever names he likes 
tocall us.” 

« Calling names is: very ungentle- 
many; I never call names. Who 
calls any body names ?” 

“ Why, old Simpk’s’n to be sure. 
He laid em on pretty thick. I've 
heard all about it, though I wasn’t 
there.” 

“Do you allude to any thing he 
said to-day 2”’ 

“ To be sure I do; and every day, 
Is’pose. When one has such a tidy 
little stock o’ nicknames, I s’pose he 
don’t grudge ’em to his friends.” 


“Do you mean to say Mr Simp- 
kinson was so ungentlemany, so very 
ungentlemany, as to insinuate any 
personal allusion to me ?”’ 


“Don't 1! Who do you think he 
meant by all that rigmarole about 
parabolas, and hallucinations, and 
tiger’s eyes? Your eyes, you know, 
father, are nothing to boast of ; but, if 
I were in your shoes, I would let 
nobody talk of tiger’s eyes—be hanged 
ifIwould!’? And with this magna- 
nimous declaration, Mr Robert swung 
out of the room. And now, oh reader! 
begins the correspondence. 


‘ No. 1. 

“ Mr Padden sends compliments to 
Mr Simpkinson—would feel obliged 
by explanation of following passage 

Mr S.’s speech of yesterday, viz., 
‘Cringe to prevaricated allucination, 
and bend at shrine of deaf logisticated 
parabola, and yield submission to an 
anatomatized hyperbole.’ Also, farther 
on, what was Mr S.’s intention in al- 
lusion to tiger’s eyes? An early 


‘answer will be an obligation. 
_ “High St., Wednesday, 12th.” 


No. 2. 


« © Str,—In allusion to the document 


forwarded to. me by the hand of Bob, 
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your son; touching certain impressions 
detained in my speech of yesterday, 
on the subject of Tapps’s elevation to 
the bellmanship of this highly civilized 
and indiginious community, I beg to 
demand on what grounds you impli- 
cate the sensibility of my remarks, and 
repudiate, with disgust and obduracy, 
the language and contorted epitaphs 
which you charge me with having em< 
ployed. Sir, in the sacred diseharge 
of a duty, I scorn the most venerable 
asseverations, and cast to the idolatrous 
winds every consideration but the high 
and paramount necessity of holding 
equal the balance between justice and 
iniquity! Yes, this through life has 
been my maximum ; and this course I 
mean to pursue, undeteriorated from 
the right path by all the eccentricities 
of decorum, and all the sinuosities of 
acumen. With this explanation, which 
I hope will be deemed satisfactory, I 
remain, Sir, your humble servant, 

J, Simpkinson.”’ 


: No. 3, 

‘‘ Mr Padden again sends compli- 

pliments to Mr Simpkinson, and wishes 

a direct answer. id you, sir, mean 

to call me a parabola, &c.? So no 
more at present, but remains’—— 


No. 4. 

*¢ Srr,—I stand on my right as a 
public man. I throw myself before 
the tribunal of my country, and assert 
the privilege of a speaker, on a great 
public occasion, to say what he chooses, 
without being called upon for his 
meaning. Sir, oratory would be at an 
end, if its best prerogative were tram- 
pled under foot. To no one will I be 
answerable but to my own conscience ; 
that minotaur,whose voice I ever obey ; 
and ‘therefore, sir, in this concatena- 
tion of affairs, and refusing this alle- 
gorical mode of questioning, I decline 
telling whether 1 meant to designate 
you as a parabola or not. With these 
sentiments, I inscribe myself your 
humble‘servant, J. SimpxKINson.” 


No. 5. 

‘* Sirn,—I must say your conduct is 
very ungentlemany—very ungentle- 
many indeed: and I must decline the 
honour of your society at dinner on 
Friday. Also, your son Plantagenet 


meed not renew his correspondence 


with my daughter, especially as he 


-has. frequently neglected to pay the 


post. Sono more, but remains your 
humble servant, J. Pappen.” 
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Friday came—no dinner-party. 
Saturday came—no letter from young 
Plantagenet: Bob looking pleased as 
Punch, Mary drooping and distressed ; 
the two old'men fidgety, and London, 
in the bleared eyes of the young lover, 
a desolate wilderness : and all owing 
to Tapps’s election to the bellmanship. 
What great events from trivial causes 
spring ! 

It was two months after these melan- 
choly events—that is to say, when Au- 
gust had first furtively begun to dip his 
brush into the pallet of November, 


and had already tinged the leaves of the ' 


elm walk of Buzzleton with the faint- 
est possible tinge of yellow—on the 
twentieth day of August, 1837, a young 
lady was taking a disconsolate walk 
by the side of our beautiful river— 
pretty foot, plump figure, gentle eyes, 
—by George! It could be nobody 
else but Mary Padden! And Mary 
Padden it was. Not far from her, 
but sulkily stalking along on the outer 
row of trees, was the illustrious Bob. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Mary 
looked disconsolate. The Yahoo, as 
if for the convenience of any of the 
passers-by, who were not entirely 
deaf, took care, by retaining his dis- 
tant position, to force the conversation 
into a very audible pitch—a conversa- 
tion, by-the-by, in -which he bore the 
principal part, Mary’s portion of it 
being extremely monosyllabic. 

** Why, Mary you are certainly the 
unluckiest gal lever saw. Tadgy is 
a deuce sight worse than Dr Darrell. 
He’s to be married, they say, next 
week.” 

A start; and, if the brute had seen 
it, a flush of crimson, succeeded by a 
deadly paleness, showed that the arrow 
had struck ; but she said nothing. 

«You don't seem to hear what I 
said, Mary. I was telling you that 
Tadgy”—— 

«* | heard you, Robert; don’t talk 
so loud; every body will hear you.” 

«* Well, every body has heard it al- 
ready, I spose. Sukey has ordered 
such lots of dresses—five-and-twenty 
bandboxes, with a bonnet, they say, 
in each of them, from Madame La 
Plume, the French milliner at Chad- 
field. Five-and-twenty bonnets! —think 
of that, Mary”—— 

Mary did not think at all on the 
subject, but, summoning up a little 
courage, enquired who Sukey- was. 

6 iii ag oa to be sure, his own 
cousin. You know yery well. It is 


[ Sept, 
father has forced the match, 
but I daresay Tadgy was sled eae 
He'll leave the grocery business in 
London, and settle down in Chad. 
field: I say, rare fun, won't it be, for 
him and Dr Darrell to live, perhaps, 
next door to each other? The two 
deceivers.”” 

Mary deigned no reply, and our 
friend, the Yahoo, seemed meditating 
some other agreeable subject of con. 
versation. Suddenly he burst out, as 
he perceived certain figures advancing 
down the walk. 

** Crikey! here's a lark! Blowed 
if old Simpk’s’n himself and Sukey 
ain't coming down the long walk— 
and, by Jingo!” he added in a still 
louder voice, “ there comes Tadgy 
himself, creeping after ’em as if his 
nose were bleeding.” 

Before the elegant youth had found 
time for more exclamations, a hand 
was laid on his shoulder— 

*¢ Go home, Robert,”’ said his father, 
for it was the old gentleman who ad- 
dressed him ; “ don’t speak so loud on 
the public walk—I fear your impe- 
tuous courage will lead you to do 
something ungentlemany, if I am in 
sulted by those people. Mary, take 
my arm, look away, and pass on as if 
you never saw them.” 

In the mean time a conversation of 
much the same kind, though contained 
in rather finer language, took place 
between the orator and his son, Plan- 
tagenet. But when the parties actually 
came near, though each father kept 
tight hold of his offspring’s arm, and 
carried his own head prodigiously 
elevated, it was impossible for either 
of the young people to look as they 
had been directed,.and their eyes for 
a moment, but only. for a moment, 
met. A moment is a century on some 
occasions. That single glance showed 
that, however Capulet and Montagu 
might storm, Romeo was still Romeo, 
and Juliet Juliet. Tadgy’s blue coat 
looked rather large for him, whether 
it had been originally manufactured 
with an eye to the possibility of his 
getting more expanded, or that grief 
and sorrow had worn him away ;— 
and his fine jolly countenance see 
in the anxious eyes of Mary to wear 8 
far more unhealthy hue than formerly. 
But, however these matters might be, 
she felt satisfied that Sukey had no 
place in Tadgy’s thoughts, and was 
even rejoiced at the looseness of the 
coat, and paleness of the 
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With no outward recognition—with 
heads stuck high in the air, and backs 
unbent as Maypoles, the fathers strut- 
ted on—the parties pursued their 
respective ways, the meeting had taken 
place, and each progenitor felt mighti- 
ly elated that his quarrel had been 
taken up by their own flesh and blood, 
without giving themselves a moment’s 
time to reflect that two young people 
were, perhaps, sacrificing the happi- 
ness of their lifetime, because two old 
blockheads chose to play the fool. 

As the distance grew gradually be- 
tween the parties, Mr Simpkinson 
relaxed his hold of Tadgy’s arm; and 
that gentleman, finding himself at 
liberty, slunk cautiously behind. He 
suddenly bolted over the little walk 
to the water-side where he had seen the 
Yahoo, who had been watching all these 
operations from one of the benches. 
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* Robert,” he said, “by all that’s 
good and kind, do me just a little 
favour. Tell Mary I shall be here 
to-night at nine o'clock. She can 
easily come this way home from her 
aunt Margaret’s where she can go to 
tea. Do, be a good-hearted fellow, 
and tell her. 1 have much to say, 
and daren’t stop a moment.” 

£* Wont I?” said the good-natured 
Robert; but, on looking round, his 
suppliant had hurried off and rejoined 
the party. ‘ Wont I?—my fine 
Tadgy ?—That I will—why, Tadgy 
has it all so pat, nothing can be so 
convenient. Wont I have some fun 
out of all this? Let me see how I 
can manage.” And leaving the Yahoo 
in the midst of his, no doubt, benevo- 
lent meditations I close this chap- 
ter. ; 


Cuaprrer IV. 


Aunt Margaret’s tea-table had never 
appeared so tiresome in the eyes of 
Mary Padden. The old lady’s anec- 
dotes seemed to have grown more pre- 
ternaturally long than usual; the time 
between the cups more prolonged, and 
the dial hand of the chimney-piece 
clock absolutely paralysed. Not that 
Mary was dying of actual impatience 
tomeet my good friend Plantagenet : 
Iwill venture to say she would have 
survived her disappointment if the 
meeting had been put off till that day 
month ; but she felt in the uncomfort- 
able state we may suppose some 
criminal to be in, when he is anxious 
for the time of his uncertainty to be 
over, 
could not help having-a vague suspicion 
that all was not right with her new 
found confidant the Yahoo; for that 
individual had not been quite able to 
conceal the existence of something or 
other more than he had told her. He 
had also promised to call for her, 
and <onduct her through the elm 
walk ; and amid Mary’s wonderings 
and speculations, and in her present 
state of uncertainty, it is not very 
surprising that Aunt Margaret thought 
er a very disagreeable visiter, and 
even had some slight idea of alter- 
ing her will. At the appointed time, 
however, the Yahoo appeared, and 
after a few delicate insinuations against 
old maids, (for the edification of Aunt 
aret,) marched off his sister, 


But, in addition to this, she - 


to the mutual relief of the aunt and 
niece. 

‘¢ Wrap yourself well up, Mary,” 
he said, “‘the night is very cold and . 
dark. Here, take old auntie’s bonnet 
and pelisse ; what a fool you are to 
come out with a bare head, and no 
cloak.” 

‘* You are very kind, Robert,” an- 
swered the sister, astonished no less 
than pleased at the affectionate solici- 
tude of her brother. ‘1 shall not 
forget how good you have been.” 

‘* I daresay you won't’—muttered 
the youth—“ Nor Tadgy either, if I 
mistake not; but come along, stuff 
your little feet into Aunt Margaret's 
pattens, for it has rained very lately, 
take my arm ; forward, march!’ 

In the mean time a solitary figure 
was pacing impatiently up and down 
the middle walk. As the hour of nine 
approached, he seemed more and more 


‘impatient ; the walk, partly from the 


cloudiness of the evening, and partly 
from the umbrageousness of the foli- 
age, was nearly dark, and in vain he 
strained his eyes in the direction of . 
Aunt Margaret's, to catch a glimpse 
of any one approaching. He s 
still, and listened ; at last he thought 
he heard a distant sound of footsteps, 
and hastily retreated to the little 
beach, surrounded with bushes; and 
facing the river. “ What a good - 
fellow,” he muttered half aloud, “ that 
horrid Yahoo bas turned. It was so 
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good in him to recomménd me dress- 
ing in my fathei’s clothes, gaiters, 
shoes, and all, besides his broad hat 
and spectacles. Even if Mary is een 
with a man, people can’t say any 
thing when thes think it is my 
father; and, besides, it is impossible 
for him to hear of my having met 
with her, as I defy any one to swear 
to my identity in these clothes.” 

«‘ Here we are,” said Bob at this 
moment, ‘never mind the bonnet, 
tis Mary, I assure you. I will go 
and keep guard, but don’t be long.”’ 

Mr Bob then walked directly to- 
wards the biggest tree in our parish, 
which is called the Pilgrim's Elm, 
and is not above fifty yards south of 
the resting-place of the lovers. Hid- 
den from, observation, even if it had 
been daylight, behind its gigantic 
trunk stood no other than Mr Padden 
himself. 

«You see if all I say aint true, 
father,” said the son; “ you go and 
watch them—such billing and cooing 
never was—disgraceful! phaugh !” 

The old gentleman said nothing, 
but stole quietly to the south end of 
the little clump of bushes, from which 


he could catch dim glimpses of human 
figures, and hear indistinct murmurs 


of human voices. The conversation 
between the lovers, as indeed I believe 
is fitting on such occasions, was car- 
ried on in-a tone which wouid scarcely 
have reached an ear placed nearer to 
them than that of Mr Padden. A 
very short time sufficed to explain to 
each other their sorrow at the dis- 
agreement of their fathers ; and, as I 
do not pretend to paint Mary as alto- 
gether perfect, I will not deny that 
she made enquiries about Sukey 
Stubbs, though she felt convinced, 
without Plantagenet’s assertions, that 
there was no real ground for the re- 
port. When Tadgy had told her that 
such an idea had never entered into 
any body’s head, und was a vile crea- 
tion of Master Bob’s malice, Mary 
could not refrain from raising her 
voice a little, while she said, 

** My brother js certainly the most 
spiteful and malicious wretch in all 
the world!” 

« A good thrashing would do him 
no harm,” was the-rejoinder of Plan- 
tagenet, in the same tone. 

“ You old abominable flirt!” 
thought Mr Padden, before whose 
eyes floated indistinctly the cloak and 
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‘and you, you old debauchee,” hg 
continued, turning his look on the 
peculiar hat and long-baeked coat of 
his antagonist, Mr Simpkinson—« [yj 
work you both for this. I'll expose 
them both, if Margaret had ten times 
five thousand pounds. Malicious 
wretch! thrashing indeed! most un. 
gentlemany language! very.” 

The old gentleman, however, 
managed to restrain his wrath within 
peaceable bounds, and strained e 
nerve to catch some more of the con. 
versation. But it appears to have 
sunk into quieter channels, and glided 
at its own sweet will from the past to 
the future, and, indeed, through all the 
tenses of the verb amare. 

“Come, now, I must go,” said 
Mary, “ ’tis getting late.” 

** Not yet, my dear girl, we may 
not meet again for a long time ;” and 
while Mary rose to go, and Tadgy 
argued to detain her, I will not un. 
dertake to swear, that the broad hat 
of the gentleman did not lift up the 
front of the straw bonnet in a véry 
peculiar fashion. 

* Kissed her, by all that’s beastly!” 
ejaculated Mr Padden, as he hurried 
round the clump to confront thenvas 
they emerged into the middle walk— 
** If he isn’t a parabola, and an allu- 
cination too, or something worse, if 
any thing can be worse, I’m no get. 
tleman, that’s all.” 

As he rushed to the north end of 
the bushes, he came suddenly on the 
object of his search, but Mary had 
disappeared. Mr Simpkinson had his 
mouth apparently so filled with big 
words, that they tumbled and jostled 
over each other in their effort to 
escape. 

* Sir,” he began, “in all my expe 
rience of the subtleties of privy con- 
spiracy and rebellion, this is the grand 
climacteric and apex. Here have | 
been listening to the plans of your 
daughter, who is deluding my 
son.” 

«‘ My daughter!” broke in Mr Pad- 
den, * your son, sir! My sister you 
mean, and yourse/f—most ungentle 
many behaviour! Haven't I seem you 
with my own eyes, salute that foolish 
old woman, for the sake of her five 
thousand pounds in the four per cents 
—haven’t I heard you say that 4 
thrashing, sir—a thrashing would do 
me good ; your conduet is ung’ 
many, sir—very ungentlemany in 

°? ; . 
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« What do you mean, sir, you hy- 
percritical paradigma? hasn't your own 
son, Robert, told me the whole plot ; 
that you told your daughter to dis- 

ise herself like her aunt, to have the 
opportunity of meeting John Planta- 

enet Simpkinson, my son? Haven't 
Treen theif meeting ? I pause for a 
reply ie 

“ This won’t do with me, Mr Simp. 
kinson, nor with any gentleman. 
There is no mistaking your hat and 
coat—nor poor sister Margaret's cloak 
and bonnet; and, as hernearest relation, 
Ishall see that she is not trifed with 
—good-night, sir.” 

“By no means, sir,” exclaimed the 


- orator, “this is a point involving gi- 


gantic considerations of preponder- 
aiceandimportanee. Your daughter 
has inveigled my son to this candle- 
stine meeting, and you now: cast the 
iniquity upon me. You shall account 
for this before we part.” 

A -low whistle at this instant hin- 
dered the two chief inhabitants of 


Buzzleton from giving each other a. 


bloody nose; for no sooner was the 
whistle heard than the fons et origo 
mali, the identical Mr Tapps, the bell- 
man, assisted by his former rival, Mr 
Hicks, who, by way of a compensation, 
had been made supernumerary consta- 
ble, rushed forward on the belligerents, 
and arrested them, informing them, at 
the same time, that his worship the 
mayor had received information from 
Mr Robert Padden of their intention 
to fight a duel. 

Here was confusion worse confound- 
ed !—Ourtwo dignitaries to be marched 
in charge of the authorities to his wor- 
ship’s house, and thence, after exami- 
nation, to be either bound over to keep 
the peace, or consigned to the cage! 
Mutual danger smoothed the way ina 

reat measure to a mutual accommo- 

ation, and when at last our maguates 
appeared in the mayor’s parlour, they 
seemed to have almost renewed their 
ancient friendship. The eloquence of 
Mr Simpkinson had seldom shone so 
much as in his explanation to the 
mayor of all the circumstances of the 
case; but that official being perhaps 
not so deeply read in Cicero as was 
becoming for so high an officer, pro- 
fessed himself totally at a loss to com- 
prehend one syllable of the wholé 
transaction. Underthese circumstan- 
ces, he judged it best to send for all 
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the parties implicated, and after the 
lapse of a few minztes, all had obeyed 
his summons, with the exception of 
the Yahoo. Mr Plantagenet, on part- 
ing from Mary, had returned to the 
walk, and, having 1ipthing better to do, 


had carried into execution his long 


cherished resolution of thrashing that 
unfortunate victim to his heart’s con- 
tent; an operation for which it is 
highly probable he could not have had 
a better opportunity if he had waited 
a century; for our whole civic force 
was occupied guarding the prisoners 
at the mayor’s, and the night was dark, 
and the walk deserted. 

It may be observed, as an illustra- 
tion of the certainty of retribution even 
in this world, that when the party 
assembled at the mayor's discovered 
the cause of Mr Bob's absence; the 
justice of the treatment he had expe- 
rienced, struck-every one as so exem- 
plary, that, in fact, it acted as a bond 
of union between the Muntagus and 
Capulets, and rose in the eyes of the 
indignant Mr Simpkinson to the dig- 
nity of a providential dispensation. 
All things were easily explained—the 


- orator went even.so far as to withdraw 


the expressions parabola and halluci- 
nation, and Mr Padden professed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with so gentle- 
many a. proceeding. 

That night there was a jolly supper 
at Mr Simpkinson’s house—a supper, 
I am bound to observe, where the 
jokes that took place about the mis- 


, takes caused by that eloquent indivi- 


dual's coat and hat, and Aunt Mar- - 
garet’s cloak and bonnet; bade fair to 
produce a realization of a elose con- 
nexion between those useful articles 


of apparel. Mr Padden looked a little 


alarmed ; but the fit passed off, Mr 
Simpkinson is still one great man and 
unmarried. The Yahoo has been a 
settler in Australia for a year; and the 
christening of John Plantagenet Simp- 
kinson, junior, took place about six 
months since. Our friend Tadgy has 
retired from London, and, with his 
wife, resides alternately with the two 
sires. He is churchwarden, and holds 


two or three offices -besides ; for now 


that the two families are united; they 
make-one parish in a regular pocket 
borough. No other interest can resist 
tliém, so that one of the morals to be 
derived from this story is, that divi- 
sion is weakness, and union strength. 
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Tue descendants of a great man 
owe it to their birth and their country 
to tell the world all that can be wisely 
known of him who has illustrated their 
name and his age. Biography con- 
ducted on this principle of honest 
purpose, and exact detail, would be 
among the most valuable legacies which 
could be devised to a nation. History 
is on too Jarge a scale for the guidance 
of individual life. It is the map of an 
empire, where we require the topo- 
graphy of a village ; essential to states- 
men as an especial study, and im- 
portant to all men as the contemplation 
of objects on that large scale which 
enlarges the mind of the contemplatist, 

lacing before us all times, and their 
memorable men, in successive galleries, 
through which no man can pass without 
feeling his standard of human nature 
elevated. They want that fireside 
portraiture in which we see the actual 
features of our own line. The solemn 
stature and heroic costume of those 
figures of intellectual and physical 
greatness, whom the common voice of 
mankind has placed in the universal 
historic temple, are too remote from 
the forms and habits of popular life 
for our personal instruction ; and we 
long to find some models more familiar 
to our eyes; and more corresponding 
to the exigencies of our career. This 
is the first value of biography, and the 
writer who gives us the fullest intelli-. 
gence of the progress, the pursuits, the 
difficulties to be overcome, and the 
means which lead to victory, in a 
single mind, even though the career 
were simple, and the success obscure, 
would render a service for which 
every man of sense must feel a debt of 
gratitude. 

But the service is unquestionably of 
a higher order when it comprehends 
both public and private instruction. 
The history of the last fifty years of 
Ireland bears upon every page of it, 
the name of the subject of this me- 
moir. Whether for ultimate good or 
evil, Henry Grattan was always pro- 
minent in the affairs of his country,— 
and that country one of the most 


hasty, violent, and capricious on the 
earth. The singular moral condition 
in which Ireland has found herself 
are by her at once possessing the: 
ighest rights of political freedom, and 
being subjected to the severest reli. 
gious slavery, alone can account for 
her perpetual political disturbance, 
She is the only country of Europe in 
which complete freedom and com. 
plete superstition subsist side by side, 
She accordingly affords the most ex- 
traordinary displays of the phenomena 
of those conflicting elements. The 
collision of hot and cold, moist and 
dry, which disturbs the tropics, is only 
an emblem of her political atmosphere, 
She is in a political monsoon. If free. 
dom in other lands brings out their 
rankness along with the fertility of the 
soil, or if superstition makes some 
imperfect atonement for the stagnation 
of the people in the silence of religious 
discord; in: Ireland even those feeble 
palliatives are not to be found. The 
slave of the priest is the revolter against 
the laws; the unquestioning subject 
of Rome is the intractable rebel to 
England; the man whose whole life 
is a series of prostrations to the Popish 
altar, never looks but with towering 
defiance and arrogant hostility towards 
the British throne. 

The causes which produced this 
eminently disastrous state of things, 
are best to be sought in the conduct 
of the chief men of the country ; and 
of those Grattan was, beyond all com- 
petition, the chief himself. The ‘Irish 
Constitution” was wholly his work. It 
had subordinate labourers, some of 
remarkable vigour, and some of striking 
ability ; some of remarkable dishonesty, 
and some, we shall not doubt, of 
unimpeachable virtue. But Grattan 
was the architect. It is true, that 
his model was as unwisely chosen, 
as his fabric was slightly built—that 
instead of a temple he built a theatre— 
and that, giving way’ to the fantastic 
fashion of his time, instead of pre- 
paring the people for the calm and 
decorous worship of liberty, he crowd- 
ed them into his theatre to witness 
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his mingled melodrame, where tragedy 
and farce confused each other, until 
the spectators themselves grew vam | ; 
the manlier retired, the weak, the wild, 
and the intoxicated only remained, 
until the alarm of the empire was 
awakened by the furious follies of the 
scene; and, to prevent the name of 
the constitution from being used 
as the pretext for a den of Papists 
and rebels, the doors were shut, and 
the fabric was left to fall by its natural 
decay. 

The memory of Henry Grattan 
holds the highest place in the recollec- 
tions of Ireland. No man before or 
after him has eclipsed it—no man 
has rivaled it—no man has even been 
able to disturb it. The popularity 
of Irish leaders since his har has 
been built on foundations which must 
give way: public intrigue supporting 
scanty honesty—desperate appeals to 
popular ignorance, supporting tainted 
character—the brawling affectation of 
patriotism, supporting notorious sel- 
fishness—guilty temptation to peasant 
violence, supporting the pretences of 
apeacemaker. Such claims must be 
seen through, and from that moment 
they must be rejected. Their monu- 


ments of such men are not merely 
built of sand, but they are built on the 


sea-shore. The natural progress of 
opinion sweeps them away. ‘The 
monument of men like Grattan is the 
watch-tower, to be washed perhaps by 
the tide, but to stand: in the season of 
serenity a noble memorial of the in- 
dustry and power of the past—in the 
tempest, the object to which the eyes 
of the steersman of the state are natu- 
rally turned, to discover the true bear- 
ings of their course, and assure them 
of safety. 

But in this tribute to the talents of 
Grattan, we must protest against giv- 
ing any share to his politics. In fact, 
one of the most important lessons to 
be learned from this book, by men 
who are yet to emulate his ability, 
would be to avoid his footsteps. The 
unhappy accident of early association 
involved him in Whiggism. The 
public circumstances of Ireland held 
him in the chain, until nearly the close 
of his life. Grattan was forced to 
drag the manacles of a partisan at the 
wheels of a faction; while he had 
inherited faculties from nature to 
have mounted a triumphal chariot of 
his own, and led his country rejoicing 
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after him up the sieep of peace and 
honour. 

Nor must we include in the tribute 
any portion of the authorship before 
us. ‘Mr Henry Grattan, the son of a 
distinguished ‘father, has only shown 
how fatal a possession may be the 
frailties of a man of talent, without 
the talent which relieved them of public 
ridicule, or the prudence which could 
fling them off in times requiring public 
and personal manliness. The fantas- 
tic antipathy to England, the love of 
imaginary grievance, and even the 
coxcombry of the parental style, have 
been transmitted to the descendant 
with the most scrupulous exactness. 
In the father, those follies were forgot- 
ten in the first moment when his real 
strength was to be put forth. They 
were the mere creations of his idle 
hours—the weeds that gathered round 
the trunk of the tree, but were swept 
off at the first blast of the storm. With 
the son, they have climbed and covered 
the whole tree; and will climb, till they 
have brought it to the ground: he is 
all over one parasite plant. Every 
sentence which his pen drops, blisters 
the paper with bitterness against Eng- 
land. An Irish member of Parlia- 
ment, expressly brought in by the 
priests, he complains against the sla- 
very of the Irish Papist ; indulging in 
the utmost extravagance of speech, he 
tears his locks over the fettered free- 
dom of Hibernian elocution; and, con- 
temptuously aspersing all the political 
opponents of Popery and O’Connellism . 
in England, he pronoupces all the 
anathemas of an inflated fancy and a 
reckless tongue, against the English 
injustice of charging faction with the 
disturbances of Ireland. 

Of his style we have no desire to say 
any thing. In the narrative of great 
men and things, style is scarcely im- 
portant. But the style adopted by 
a great man, is a melancholy instru- 
ment in the hands of the smaller 
generation. The lion’s hide that 
hangs with such ease on the shoulders 
of Hercules, suffocates the attendant 
dwarf. The truth is, that the genuine 
great man has no permanent style. 
Whatever affectations may have grown 
on him, they are matters which are 
altogether extraneous to his mind.— 
They disappear at the first moment — 
when the interest of his topic awakes 
his powers. The lounging attitude, 
or the mincing step, are forgotten 
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when he once treads on the field. 
The first impulse of a struggle worthy 
6f himself, brings out all his native 
proportions—the muscles are shown; 
and the coxcomb is lost in the cham- 
pion. Grattan’s chief fault was a 
style disfigured by antithesis; but 
this fault almost wholly disappeared 
when he became once fully warmed with 
his stibject. They were but the clouds 
which gathered over his eloquence in 
the hour of listlessness and tranquillity ; 
but when the storm was up, they were 
drifted away before its breath. In 
his argument he is often difficult and 
obscure; but in his passion never. 
There all is plain; he speaks with a 
force equal to his feeling, and the fruit 
of his feeling. He is never more 
successfui than when he thus abandons 
his mind and his cause to the ardour 
of his impressions ; to this his chief 
triumphs were due in Parliament ; he 
never showed greater genius, more of 
that unequivocal sense of mastery 
within, which constitutes the orator, 
than when, letting his ship drive under 
baré poles, he steeréd her before the 
wind, and when all guidance seemed 
helpless, still exerted that fine science 
which brought her into harbour. The 
extradrdinary questions which he car- 
ried in the Irish Legislature, are an 
evidence of the not less extraordinary 
ardour with which his passion furnish- 
ed him, and which still, even in the 
wrecks and remnants of Irish legisla- 
tive history, remain specimens of the 
intense fire with which he less forged, 
than fuséd, the popular mind into the 
wildest shapes of his own will. How- 
ever rugged, discordant, and intract- 
able he found the materials of party 
and the people, he subdued them, he 
urgéd them into one mass, he vitrified 
them. We now regard those mea. 
sures with astonishment, alike at their 
rashness and the frenzied unanimity 
with which they were adopted; for 
Grattan’s policy was as precipitate as 
his eloquence was powerful. It is to 
the errors of this singular man that a 
large share of the Irish disabilities for 
all rational government, and all pure 
Teligion are owing, even to this hour, 
whien they seem thickening more inve- 
terately than ever. But let justice be 
done to the memory of genius. If he 
was a mistaken prophet, he was not a 
willing deceiver. 

His imperfect science betrayed him 
into false calculations of those signs of 
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earth and heaven which regulate the 
chatiges of empires. He was the poli: 
tical astrologer, fantastic in his mys: 
tery; but a believer in his own read 
of the stars. The oracle was falla: 
cious, but it was fot fratMulents it 
was wholly the reverse of that system 
of determined deception and impostute 
for pay, which characterises the ofa: 
cles of Ireland in later times. The 
charlatans who now mount the tripod, 
are alike gross and evil, disgusting in 
their aspect, and dangerous in their 
announcements. We turn from them 
with disdain to the sincere dreams and 
lofty crédulity of the enthusiast who 
once held the seat of the fancied inspi- 
ration, and whose language, erroneous 
though it be, still gives us images of 
unborrowed beauty, and the majestic 
rapture of a brilliant, though a way- 
ward mind. 

But we thust wholly remonstrate 
against the views which these volumes 
give of every individual whose public 
opinions happen to fail of exact coin. 
cidence with those of the author. Out. 
rageous in demanding his right to be 
heard, he insists on the silence of 
every other claim. Clamouring fot 
the best construction of his own du- 
bious motives, he denies that any man 
in possession of his senges can be other 
than a knave, unless he should happen 
to be a Whig ; and plunged in faction 
to a depth which has palpably buried 
him from the light of common reason, 
and the benefit of common knowledge, 
he deals with history as if it were a 
Papist witness, put in the jury-box to 
prove against the fact. His character 
of George the Third, for example, is 
a continued extravagance: determined 
to be malignant, without the skill to 
be severe, he pours out upon the nathe 
of this best of men and monarchs, an 
expectoration of vulgar wrath, which 
naturally falls back upon his own 
visage. The simple character of the 
king is stamped with a succession of 
brands, each effacing the other. With 
a more than womanish spirit of defa- 
mation, he alternately rails at the de- 
ceased ‘monarch as a monster, and a 
mime; as somethiig too fearful to 
approach, and too trifling to be wor 
punishment; as a Machiavel on the 
throne, and a simpleton évery where: 
as a sullen hypocrite and a senseless 
devotee; as the cause of all the national 
evils from the commencement of 
reign,-and as having no influence what- 
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ever beyond the range of his family 
and his sycophants ; a cipher in the 
pational sum, —a toy to be played with 
by the shuttlecocks of ministers—a 
nonentity among mankind. To quote 
one sentence on this topic is, we are 
persuaded, as much as any reader of 
these pages will endure—“ The em- 
pire was lost when the King was in 
possession of his senses, it was re- 
covered only when he was deprived of 
them.” This is the summary way of ac- 
counting forthe Peninsularglories, and 
the conquest of the universal enemy. 
Henry Grattan was born in Dublin, 
on the 3d of July 1746. His father 
was a barrister, for many years Re- 
corder of Dublin, and member of 
Parliament for the city from 1761 
until 1766, when he died. It was his 
ill luck to have for his colleague in 
Parliament Dr Lucas, an individual 
who, having failed in his profession 
of medicine, adopted the more thriving 
one of demagogue, acted as the dis- 
turber of the public peace for some 
years, was a prodigious discoverer of 
grievances, and after wasting his life, 
and impoverishing his family, died, 
bequeathing to the nation a demand 
for the payment of his debts, and the 
pensioning of his descendants. As 
the Doctor was wholly ignorant of 
law, and his colleague, the Recorder, 
was a sound lawyer, they quarrelled 
of course upon every possible subject. 
Lucas appealed to the mob; and of 
course had them on his side, the Re- 
corder appealed to common law and 
common serise, which in those times 
had no one of their side. The lawyer 
was of course universally worsted, 
and, as the narrative says, suffered 
this paltry contest to embitter, if not 
to shorten his days. If this be true, 
the lawyer was as great a fool as the 
demagogue. An ancestor of Grattan 
had been a senior fellow of the Dublin 
College. His son, Grattan’s grand- 
father, a country gentleman, resided 
hear .Quilca, Dr Sheridan’s house, 
which has been made so familiar to 
us from the life of Swift. It was by 
this neighbourhood that Swift became 
acquainted with the five brothers, 
who seem to have been considerable fa- 
Vourites even with the tetchiness of the 
celebrated Dean Swift, who, in a letter 
to Lady Betty Germain, thus writes: — 
“T went and told my Lord Duke (Dor- 
set, then viceroy) that there was a cer- 
tain family here called the Grattans, and 
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that they could command ten thousand 
men; two of them are parsons, as you 
Whigs call them, another is lord mayor 
of this city, and was knighted by his Grace 
a month or:two ago ; but there is a certain 
cousin of theirs, who is a Grattan, though 
his name be John Jackson, as worthy a 
clergyman as any in this kingdom,” 


A letter of Swift, applying to the 
Duke on behalf of this clergyman, is 
so characteristic of his habitual oddity, 
as to be well worth transcribing, 
especially as we do not recollect to 
have seen it before. 


* Dublin, Dee. 30th, 1735. 

* My Lorv,—Your Grace fairly owes 
me one hundred and ten pounds a-year 
in the church, which I thus prove: I de- 
sired you would bestow a preferment of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-year to a 
certain clergyman. Your answer: was, 
that I asked modestly, that you would 
not promise, but grant my request. 
However, for want of good intelligence, 
and of being (after a cant word used 
here) an expert Aingjisher, that clergyman 
took up with forty pounds a-year, and I 
shall never trouble your Grace any more 
on his behalf, Now, by plain arithmetic, 
it follows that one hundred and ten 
pounds remain, and this arrear I have 
assigned to one Mr John Jackson, a cou- 
sin-german of the Grattans, who is vicar 
of Santry, and has a small estate, with 
two sons and as many daughters, all grown 
up. He has lain some years as a weight 
upon me, which I voluntarily took up on 
account of his virtue, piety, and good 
sense, and modesty, almost to a fault. 
Mr Jackson is condemned to live on his . 
own small estate, part whereof is his pa- 
rish about four miles from hence, where 
he has built a family house more expen- 
sive than he intended. ' He is a clergyman 
of long standing, atid of a most uhbiemish- 
ed character; but the misfortune is, he has 
not one énemy to whom I might appeal 
for the truth of what I say.” ; 

The mention of the Marlay family, 
from whom Grattan was descended in 
the female line, introdiices an anet- 
dote worth relating, for the benefit of 
those who are fond of civil war. “ Ra- 
dical changes” in couttries and con- 
stitutions may be happy topits to 
round the periods of an itihérant 
orator, or indulge the theories of a 
philosopher of the Reviews; but to 
those who have any thing to lose, 
they are terrible things, and even to 
those who have nothing to lose, they 
are not much better in the end. 
Sir John was a man of large fortune 
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at the commencement of the tumults 
in 1640, a royalist, as was every ho- 
nest man in the kingdom, and about 
that period mayor of Newcastle. Be- 
ing summoned to surrender by the 
Earl of Leven, at the head of the 
Scottish army (1644), he replied, like 
the honourable man that he was, 
“that he would not betray his trust 
or forfeit his allegiance.” The town 
was stormed, and his assailants were 
so infuriated by the spirit of his de- 
fence, that the general was obliged to 
place a guard of soldiers over his 
house. He had another result of the 
turn of popular freedom to undergo, 
for he was returned in the list of the 
principal persons sent to London to 
be tried, and was termed “that athe- 
istical mayor and governor of the 
town, a most pestilent and desperate 
malignant, and enemy to all goodness.” 
“‘ Such,” says the biographer, *‘ was the 
fanaticism of the times.’’ A fanaticism, 
however, which is copied every day 
of his life by his faction, and which 
would realize its menaces with even 
more desperate fidelity. Marlay, who 
had been so opulent as to be called the 
_ vich knight, *‘ was robbed of all his for- 
tune by the republicans, and sustained 
the still heavier loss of three sons in bat- 
tle: his life was spared, and it seems to 
have been the only thing that was left to 
him. It is painful, even at this distance 
of time, to record, that this brave and 
sincere man was neglected by that 
contemptible and selfish profligate, 
Charles Il. But the family evidently 
held a certain consideration among 
the loyalists; for his son was after- 
wards a captain in the Duke of Or- 
mond’s regiment, and his grandson, a 
barrister, rose rapidly through the 
ranks of his profession, till he arrived 
at the Chief Justiceship of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland. The daughter of 
this distinguished public officer was 
the mother of Grattan. His sons, 
beginning life with the advantages of 
their father’s rank, made a respectable 
figure. One was a member of Par- 
liament, another rose to be a colonel 
in the army, and a third became bi- 
shop of Waterford. 

When a boy, Grattan gave a proof 
of his early spirit, by refusing to re- 
main at a school where he had been 
insulted by the master. The pedant, 
not content with disapproving of his 
translation of a passage in Ovid, or- 
dered him to kneel in presence of the 
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boys, and desired the footman ‘to call 
him “ anidleboy.” The footman had 
decency enough to decline the office, 
and little Harry Grattan, insisting on 
being subjected to the chance of such 
indignities no longer, left the school, 
In 1763 he entered Dublin College, 
where he became acquainted with 
Foster, afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Fitz-Gibbon, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. Poli. 
tics raged in Ireland at this period, 
and perverted all the inconsiderate, 
all the ambitious, and all the poor, 
thus leaving the common sense and 
common principle of the country ina 
hopeless minority. Grattan, in the 
giddiness and ignorance of youth, a 
Whig, quarrelled with his father, 
whose better knowledge, and more 
mature experience, had made him a 
Tory, and the quarrel went so far that 
the family mansion was willed to an- 
other. This act seems to have weighed 
heavily onthe son, and to have produced 
a good deal of the melancholy tone 
which characterises his early letters, 
In one of those letters to an intimate 
friend, he writes in this strain—“ If 
you want my company, I am surel 
want yours. A fluctuation of senti- 
ment, a listless indolence, and the 
gloomy reflections that arise from it, 
make the chaos of my mind. But of 
thisno more. A man who is not happy 
finds his principal comfort in painting 
his own disquietude.” Those were the 
feelings of a philosopher of one-and- 
twenty ; but we soon find them still 
more strongly excited by the still more 
painful reality. His father died ; and, 
as it appears, without sufficient recon- 
ciliation. On this occasion he thus 
writes to his friend Broome :— 


‘* T am determined upon the first occa- 
sion to retire with you to some country 
lodging, where we may enjoy each other's 
society, poverty, and independency. I am 
at present as retired as possible, perfectly 
unconcerned about the time to come, very 
little concerned about the time present; 
melancholy, and contemplative, yet not 
studious. I write this letter from Bell 
camp (the family mansion), where I have 
been these three days, without any of the 
family, and where I intend to continue 
some days longer in the same solitude. [ 
employ myself writing, reading, courting 
the muse, and taking leave of that place 
where I am a guest, not an owner, and of 
which I shall now cease to be a.spectator- 
I tell myself by way of consolation, that 
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happiness is not the gift of any one spot, 
however ancient and native,” 


He adds, in the same spirit, * per- 
haps the time may come, when fortune 
‘patre valentior,’ may smile on me, and 
enable my old age to resign my breath 
where I first received it.—Farewell.” 

At this time he wrote verses, but 
whatever might be his poetic diligence, 
he was never destined to exhibit poetic 
power. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that congenial as oratory and 
poetry seem to be, no one name on 
record has been eminent in both, from 
the days of Cicero to our own; both 
requiring the same ardour of imagina- 
tion, copiousness of language, and 
knowledge of man and nature. A 
great gulf has lain between, which, 
like the valleys of the Andes, whose 
edges seem to touch, yet whose depths 
are beyond the light of the sun, seems 
to have been within reach of the easi- 
est transit, yet is all but impassable. 
But Grattan was evidently aware that 
if fame was to be achieved by him, it 
was not through the favour of the nine. 
He writes to his friend, who had asked 
him for some poetry, “ the composi- 
tions you demand of me, are incorrect 
and illegible. My muse is at best but 
aslattern, and stumbles frequently in 
her passage. She visits me but seldom, 
and her productions are rather the ef- 
forts of her mind, than the nature of it. 
When her works are polished and ren- 
dered legible, they shall be sent to 

ou.” 

, The political history of Ireland, if 
written without either perversion or 
partiality, would be a document next 
in value toa true history of the Revo- 
lution of France. If the latter showed: 
the violences of the mob, the former 
demonstrated the basenesses of party. 
Ifthe Revolution found its emblem in 
the tiger, that, oncg tasting of human 
blood, refused all other food, Irish 
party found its natural similitude in 
the monkey, at once burlesque and 
mischievous, gluttonous of all that it 
could get, and destroying all that it 
could not devour—ridiculous to look 
at, yet hazardous to play with ; at once 
teasing and treacherous, dangerous and 
disgusting’. 


From the commencement of that 


century, Ireland, relieved from the 
intrigues of Popery, had been the 
most pacific portion of the empire. 
Peace was beginning toproduce wealth; 
its natural consequence. The southern 
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provinces were beginning to exchange 
their wild pastures for corn fields ; and 
the northern, Protestant and industri- 
ous, already enjoyed an active and 
extensive system of commerce and 
manufacture. But this is a condition 
of things, on which, whatever spirit of 
evil especially urges the disturbance 
of nations, always seems to look with 
peculiar hostility. There was also an 
unhappy opening left for his incursion. 
The political conflicts of Ireland had 
obstructed the Reformation. In those 
conflicts the people had become bar- 
barons, and the Government insecure. 
The factions of the country, Popish in 
their prejudices, their ignoratice, and 
their hostility to England, had succes- 
sively followed the desperate policy of 
allying themselves with the Popish 
continent. Thus Ireland, without the 
power to slrake off either the yoke of 
Popery, or the influence of foreigners, 
was the slave of both, and received 
from both nothing but the wages of 
the slave—stripes and chains. From 
the period when the triumphs of 
Elizabeth's reign made England an 
empire, and thus awoke the jealousy 
of the great continental kingdoms, 
Ireland was adopted by France and 
Spain as the means which offered the 
most direct access to the very heart of 
her strength ; important to alienate as 
an essential portion of British power; 
and to disable, if it could not be turned 
into the instrument of actual invasion. 
Inalltheattacks of France and Spain on 
England, the first object of their policy 
was to raise insurrection in Ireland; in 
some instances actual invasion was 
tried, and in all a spirit of disaffection 
was sedulously sustained. The influ-. . 
ence of the Popish priesthood, super- 
stitiously powerful over their followers, 
was sedulously employed to do the 
work of those sovereigns of whom the 
Pope was the vassal, while he himself 
was the vassal of the Pope. Thus was 
continued a perpetual treason by a 
perpetual imposture ; thus the minister 
of the enemy ruled from the altar of 
the priest ; and thus the policy of so- 
vereigns, and the oath of the hier- 
archy, combined to make this unhappy 
land the scene of tumults, which, 
excited by foreign hostility, and un- 
subdued by foreign pacification, made 
it the channel that it has been for five 
centuries. England has been charged 
with this melancholy result—this con- 
spiracy of man to defraud a great 
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country of the bounties of nature, and 
the benevolence of Government. But 
she might as well have been charged 
with the torrents which the Atlantic 
clouds pour upon the land. They 
were, like those torrents, the product 
of her position, the offspring of a great 
surrounding element of storm, unge- 
nerated by her own narrow and simple 
surface, and urged by impulses from 
distant shores and sources, which, to 
her, were as unseen and inscrutable 
as the wind “ that bloweth where it 
listeth,” and made itself known only 
by its foreign fury and its strange 
sound. 

Thus Protestantism, first received 
with joy in [reland, was suddenly re- 
tarded, and finally repelled. Thus, 
too, theincursion of a multitude of sects, 
following im the train of the civil wars, 
seized a large share of the legitimate 
territory of the Church of England ; 
and thus, too, republican ideas, 


adopted with republican discipline, 
suggested ideas of revolution. In 
ali instances of British history, since 
the days of Elizabeth, the first shaft 
at the state has been pointed to the 
Church. The great guardian of morals 
has been naturally assailed by the ene- 


mies of laws, and the desecration of 
the established altar has been held the 
essential step to the dismantling of the 
throne, Sectarianisa was the true 
tempter of the revolt of America ; 
sectarianism was the true tempter 
of the rebellion of Ireland. But 
the immediate presence of England, 
the vigour of a powerful Govern- 
ment, and the existence of an Esta- 
blished Church, which, though impo- 
verished, was neither ignorant nor 
idle, made the process essentially more 
cautious, tardy, and finally incomplete, 
than in the remote and mighty conti- 
nent which England had conquered 
from the swamp and the savage. 

The first attempt of the new-born 
patriotism of Ireland, was to shorten 
the duration of Parliament. Nothing 
could be more plausible ; for the dis- 
location, into which all the affairs of 
the realm had been thrown by the civil 
war, had made the length of the Par- 
liaments wholly undefined. In prac- 
tice they were supposed to last during 
the life of the king; but, meeting only 
after long prolongations, (from 1666 
they did not assemble for nearly thirty 
years,) thus virtually ceasing to exist, 
and, when they re-assembled, existing 


only for routine, the country was go, 
verned, as it is now, by the Parlias 
ment of England. On the accession 
of George III., a bill for limiting the 
duration of Parliaments for seven 
years was brought in by Dr Lueas, 
the agitator, of whom mention 

been already made, After various 
disappointments, the bill, only altered 
from septennial to octennial, was, in 
1768, passed into a law. On this point 
the agitator certainly had the game in 
his own hands; for, if Parliament 
were to exist at all, it ought to be sent 
back to the country at intervals which 
would compel it to look to character ; 
the true question, however, being, 
whether a Parliament offer the fittest 
means to govern a country at once 
small and turbulent, and whose leading 
classes are as ready to be corrupt, ag 
its populace to be intractable. 

The author regards this bustli 

personage as the founder of Irish 
liberty. With such an architect, we 
cannot wonder at the extravagance of 
the fabric, or the speed of its downfal, 
He tells us that Lucas was another 
Swift, but without his talents. In 
Lucas this spirit of attack “ seemed a 
sort of inspiration, for nothing was 


too high or too low for his resentment, - 


or his ambition. He assailed every 
thing and every body, from the mo- 
narch who swayed the sceptre, down 
to the mayor who held the mace. He 
deemed their offences great, and his 
language wasstrongin proportion. He 
made political abuse a sort of trade,and 
made business by it, and popularity.” 
This is certainly neither an amiable 
character nor a respectable one; but 
it is the natural character of an agita 
tor, and might be the motto for the his 
tory of theliving species. Of coursethis 
career, a hundred years ago, could not 
have been run with perfect ease; a8 
there were no Pa®ists in Parliament, 
the agitator was forced to rely upon 
himself and the rabble. He founda 
Ministry strong enough to stand by 
itself, and, being unable either to me 
nace it by the desertion of a faction, 
or overthrow it by the arts of a public 
conspiracy, Lucas was declared by the 
grand juries of Dublin to be a libeller, 
promoting insurrection, and “ justify- 
ad the bloody rebellion raised in Ire- 
and.” 
_ They ordered his writings to be burt- 
ed by the common hangman. + 
Attorney-General filed an information 
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' source of their eloquence. 


against him; the House of Commons 
voted him an enemy to his country, 
and ordered his arrest; the Lord. 
Lieutenant issued a proclamation for 
his apprehension ; finally the corpor- 
ation disfranchised him, All this 
storm of hostility had no effect on 
Lucas—it was the very thing for a de- 
magogue. He ran away for a while, 
to show that he was persecuted ; but 
his fears of Government could not be 
very strong, when he went no further 
than London, 
he claimed the privileges of martyr- 


_ dom; for he dates from Westminster 


as “ the present place of my pilgrim- 
age.” He naturally found England 
a more agreeable place of residence 
than Ireland, with all its discontents 
and disturbances gathering round his 
old age, and there he remained for ten 
years ; but the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which took place on the death of 
George the Second, was an ill omen 
toLucas. His restless spirit was fired 
again by the hope of political bustle, 
The outlawry had been now taken off, 
and he was chosen one of the mem- 
bers for Dublin. A seat in Parlia- 


ment is always the most injudicious 
object of a vulgar demagogue—it has 


stripped more asses of the lion’s hide 
than any other contrivance on record. 
The valgar brawling which answers 
the purpose of the streets, raises the 
contempt of the House; the ignorance 
which satisfies the populace, is dis- 
gusting to the better classes ; the mo- 
notonous cry of grievances, which 
forms the staple of the street serib- 
bler, palls upon the ear of the House ; 
and the brutish demagogue, who has 
nothing to support him but his brawl- 
ing, is no sooner heard than he is put 
down, and no sooner put down than 
he is forgotten. Parliament was the 
extinguisher which put out the vulgar 
lights of Hunt and‘Cobbett. The lit- 
lle reputation which they had made 
for themselves by brawling in taverns, 
and scribbling virulence in pamphlets, 
perished as soon as the House of Com- 
mons saw of what contemptible ele- 
ments they were made. Their first 
speeches exhausted all their topics ; 
and when they were once precluded 
from Billingsgate, they lost the. only 
As they 
could give no knowledgeto the House, 
the House would give them no atten- 
tion ; and they sank into the obscurity 
from which they had risen, and for 


Even there, however, - 
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which their mediperity of mind and 
baseness of nature were made. The 
fate of Lucas was similar, Sinking 
into utter obscurityin Parliament, and 
forgotten by the people, his death 
alone revived his memory. Faetion 
made a pretext of his funeral to awake 
rabble passions ; and the leaders of the 
party which had neglected him, ats 
tempted to retrieve their neglect by 
panegyrising him as a patriot when 
he was no more. 

The vicereyalty of Lord Towns: 
hend in 1768, was the commencement 
of the new policy in Ireland. Some 
leading families of rank had hitherto 
conducted the affairs of the country by 
a Kind ef association. This instru- 
ment, while manageable by the Eng 
lish minister, might be convenient to 
his ease, but it might also be detri- 
mental to his higher views of policy. 
It was clamoured against and con- 
ceded. The people demanded to be 
governed by a Parliament, and Lord 
Townshend was sent over to break up 
the oligarchy. This new shape of 
government had the effect of bring- 
ing forth some men of remarkable 
ability, Among the rest was the 
new Speaker of the House of Com: 
mons, Mr Pery, a man little known 
in England, but who in Ireland en- 
joyed a great name in his day. One . 
of the. values of these volumes, is 
their containing a series of characters, 
which, as they could not be the result 
of the author’s personal experience, 
we must presume that we owe to either 
the notes or the recollections of his 
distinguished father. 

Edmund Sexton Pery had been a 
barrister. He came into Parliament 
in 1761. Of him it is said, that 
‘some men have a creative faney, 
Pery had a creative judgment. He 
saw many years further into futurity 
than any other public man. A skil- 
ful leader, he knew how to advance 
and how to retire. He was possessed 
of the rarest and greatest acquirement 
a public man ean wish for—a stern 
political fortitude that is proof against 
every temptation.” 

Pery had an opportunity of distin. 
guishing himself in the chair on an 
important question in 1772. ‘Phe 
Government desired to increase the 
number of commissioners of the reve- 
une. The House passed a resolution 
against the increase. .Government, 


notwithstanding, enlarged the number 
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from seven to eleven. The House 
was then éalled on to vote, that who- 
ever advised that measure had acted 
contrary to the sense of the Commons. 
The numbers on a division were equal 
—106 on each side. It thus came to 
the casting voice of the Speaker, who, 
resenting the insult which had been 
offered to the House, said, “ This is 
a question which involves the privi- 
leges of the Commons of Ireland. 
The noes have opposed the privilege ; 
the noes have been wrong—let the 
privileges of the Commons of Ireland 
stand unimpeached. Therefore, I say, 
the noes have it.” He hada fine per- 
son and a commanding voice. He de- 
livered this lofty sentence with cor- 
responding dignity, and the effect 
upon the House and the country was 
. memorable. - 

A curious anecdotes is told of this 
Irish Aristides. In the commencement 
of his political career he had become 
one of a party in the House, which, 
adopting certain principles, pledged 
itself never to take office but as a body. 
But Lord Townshend soon discovered 
the art, probably no very difficult dis- 
covery, of breaking up the party, by 
giving its members employment on 
his own terms. On this general vio- 
lation of the compact, he still consi- 
dered himself bound by it. He went 
to his former friends and said: ** You 
have broken your engagement, you 
have released me; but I shall still 
consider myself bound. I will adhere 
to the compact. I will not take office ; 
but I will never have any thing more 
to say to you.” All this is high-toned ; 
but it would make the anecdote more 
intelligible, as well as the sentiment 
more important, if the date had been 
divulged. If it was before Mr Pery’s 
appointment to the Speakership, his 
self-denial evidently did not prevent 
him, as we see, from accepting one of 
the most lucrative public offices, which 
he could not have obtained but by the 
direct influence, or at least the ready 
acquiescence of the Crown; if it was 
after, he was then rich, old, and a 
peer. The temptations of office could 
not then have been strong, and his 
self-denial never would have been 
perfectly consistent with a sense of 
his ease. 

In 1767, Grattan came to London, 
and entered himself as student in the 
Middle Temple. This practice, the 
author, in his usual strain, pronounces 


* one of the badges of servitude worn 
by the people of Ireland!” He ad. 
mits in the next truth, that it * takes 
the young mind from a narrow and 
prejudiced locality, and tends to make 
it expand in a freer region.” This, 
we should suppose, an object of some 
importance to a profession which has 
peculiarly to deal with human liber. 
ties. But the.author is never happy 
but when he can persuade himself that 
he lives in a dungeon, and is surround- 
ed by a population of turnkeys. At 
all events, the badge of slavery is not 
a very heavy one, for it may be worn 
or not as the “slave” thinks fit—no 
Irish student being now under any 
necessity of coming to the English 
Inns of Court; the advantage of this 
coming, however, being so decided, 
that every Irish student who can afford 
it enters his name, and thereby se- 
cures the privilege of being called to 
the English bar, if he should subse- 
quently so desire, and the higher 
advantage of the best legal education 
which the empire can offer. 

Grattan had evidently designed 
himself, from the beginning, for a 
parliamentary career. He seems to 
have given but slight attention at any 
time to the study of the law, but to 
have spent his evenings chiefly in lis- 
tening to the debates in Parliament. 
He was fortunate in his period. Lord 
Chatham was then in his full vigour, 
pouring out that impassioned oratory 
which constituted an era in the senate, 
In the intervals of those studies, he 
seemed to have kept up a considerable 
correspondence with his friends. We 
wish that more of these letters could 
have been procured. They are often 
fantastic, but they ure always written 
with elegance, and sometimes with 


“feeling. Some of his theories were 


speedily contradicted by his practice. 
He thus speaks of matrimony, in a 
letter to his friend Broome: ‘ Our 
friend Macawley seems happy in the 
connubial state. He speaks as a man 
attached and contented; and, like a 
missionary of Hymen, he preaches 
his dominion to all. I am too well 
acquainted with my own inequalities, 
as well as too poor to receive the 
yoke. You and I, in this, as in most 
other things, perfectly agree. We 
imagine woman too frail a bark for so 
long and so tempestuous a voyage as 
that of life.” But this was the reason- 
ing of a philosopher of one-and- 
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twenty. Ina few years after, when 
he grew wiser, he ventured on this 
perilous state. He married a woman 
of beauty and character, and continu- 
ed, we believe, an attached husband 
and fond father to the end of his days. 
The loss of one of his sisters, for whom 
he had a strong affection, drove him 
for a while from London to solitude. 
He took shelter in the shade of Wind. 
sor Forest. Politics, which in London 
had been his study, were here his so- 
lace. His oratorical labours were so 
constant, that at one of the places 
where he resided with his ‘friend Day, 
afterwards an Irish judge, the land- 
lady imagined that -he was deranged ; 
and she complained that «the gentle- 
man used to walk up and down in the 
garden the greater part of the night, 
talking to himself, and, though alone, 
constantly addressing one Mr Speak. 
er; that it was not possible he could 
be in his senses, and she therefore 
begged that his friends might take 
him away ; and that, if they did, she 
would forgive him all the rent that 
was due !”” 

We have a letter from Judge Day, 
as late as 1838, mentioning some par- 
ticulars of this period. Among other 
matters, he mentions—“ We lived in 
the same chambers of the Middle 
Temple, and took a house in Windsor 
Forest, commanding a beautiful pro- 
spect. He delighted in romantic 
scenery. Between both, we lived to- 
gether three or four years, the happi- 
est period of my life. When we re- 
sided in Windsor Forest, he would 
spend whole moonlight nights ram- 
bling and losing himself in the thick. 
est plantations; he would sometimes 
pause and address a tree in soliloquy, 
thus early preparing himself for that 
assembly which he was destined to 
adorn.” He then states the com- 
mencement of his knowledge of that 
Dr Patrick Duiguenan, with whom 
his after life was one long political 
quarrel. Duiguenan was a man of 
rough manners, but of strong under- 
standing and extensive knowledge. 
Having obtained a fellowship in the 
Dublin University, he practised in the 
ecclesiastical courts, where he ulti- 
mately became a judge. Though he 
married a Roman Catholic, and in 
respect for the feelings of his wife 
frequently admitted Roman Catholic 
priests to his table, in public life he 
exhibited the most determined resist. 
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ance to the encroachments of Rome. 
His learning made him a peculiarly 
formidable opponent ; and the brilliant 
tropes and pathetic appeals of the 
advocates of emancipation, were terri- 
bly trampled down by his knowledge 
of Romish councils and decrees. ‘To 
the last, he opposed reason to elo- 
quence, and learning to delusion. 
His arguments were unanswerable, 
and therefore attributed to prejudice ; 
his learning was solid, and therefore 
passed by as obsolete. He had the 
merit of resisting, when all others 
gave way; of sustaining the truth, 
when it was the fashion to panegy- 
rize falsehood; and of warning his 
country against the dangers of eman-_ 
cipation, when the whole mob of 
philosophers and politicians, the aspi- 
rants for place, and the seekers after 
popularity, were clamouring for it as 
the panacea for the “ expiring Con- 
stitution.” The name of Duiguenan 
was, of course, a mark for religious 
and political obloquy. But it was 
where the religion was superstition, 
and the politics were Jacobinism. No 
man in his own time was able to dis- 
prove his arguments, as, unhappily, 
no man in ours can doubt the sagacity 
of his predictions. He was a clear- 
headed, accomplished, and vigorous 
scholar, a sound lawyer, and a ra- 
tional patriot. He died, with the ‘re- 
grets of many good, many learned, 
and many wise men ; and his memory 
deserves all the honour which ought 
to be given to powerful championship 
in the righteous cause. 
A note to Judge Day’s letter men- 
tions a circumstance which he sup- 
poses to have been the origin of the 
continued hostility between Grattan 
and Duiguenan. It was at the Tem- 
ple that they first met. He intro- 
duced them to each other, and Dui- 
guenan, intending to please Grattan, 
uttered a furious philippic against Dr 
Lucas, knowing that his father the -. 
recorder had been his opponent. But 
Grattan defended Lucas, and thought 
that he had been hardly treated by 
the lrish Government. The conver- - 
sation grew warm—they further differ. 
ed on those important topics, the pre~ 
rogative and the people ; Grattan re~ 
plied; and Day was “ afraid that he 
would have attacked Duiguenan.” 
However, they parted, and in the 
evening Grattan came to the Gre- 
cian Coffeehouse, ee Pe: used to 
c 
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meet, with a long sword at his side. 
Duiguenan did not make his appear- 
ancé, but he wrote a poem efiticising 
Grattan’s figure with his long sword. 
It was comical; Day showed it to 
Grattan, who was amused by the 
hiimorous turf, and so the affair 
ended, 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” says the latter, “ it was 
owing to this‘ trifling incident that 
the animosity was engendered, which 
afterwards displayed itself throughout 
Duiguenan’s character and conduct.” 

But this unsubstantial motive was 
wholly inconsistent with the charac- 
ters of both. They had a more suffi- 
cient reason ;—strong . diversity of 
opinion, both political and religious— 
opposite views on the most important 
subjects of life and government. 

Grattan had early formed his anti-< 
pathy to the powers that be. In 1768, 
he thus exults over the Irish Parlia- 
ment: “ I am glad that sink of prosti- 
tution, the Irish Parliament, is to be 
drained octennially. This will con- 
trol it, if it cannot amend, and may 
improve what is in the last stage of 
putrefaction, and cannot change with- 
out being bettered.” He then turns 
his wrath upon both Ireland and Eng- 
land with the same bitterness of re- 
buke, and the same pointed vigour 
which constituted the language of his 
Parliamentary life. 

** The oldcourt party, that have been 
corrupt expediencers for so many 
ages, honour the cause they forsake, 
and, like the black train of physic, 
inform the neighbourhood of their 
patient’s health by their departure. 
The same bartering, the same venality 
which you mention as commencing in 
Ireland, reigns in England with 
avowed dominion.” The instance 
which he gives of the Corporation of 
Oxford, is curiously put. ‘ This 
corporation,’ says Grattan, “ had 
sold its representation. Being brought 
- before the House of Commons, it made 
no defence, and, being committed to 
jail, it sent a declaration of penitence, 
concluding, however, at the same 
time, the sale it was punished for 
attempting. This is astonishing ; that 
no further penalty is inflicted on this 
bold prostituted body is more so.” 

His fondness for the picturesque is 
conspicuous in his early letters. Of 
the country around Sunning Hill, he 
says, 1n another letter—‘ The country 
Lam in is most beautiful. There is 
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an antiquity and wildnéss in the wood: 
lands heré, infinitely surpassing what 
I have met with-~whiole tracts of etn. 
try covered with natufe, without the 
least interval of art: These are thie 
forests of which Pope has sting with 
so much elegance, and which has beéti 
a sahetuary as Well as a theme to the 
masters of poetty.” 

In another letter to his friend 
Broome, he mentions his having been 
present at a memorable Parliamen 
debate, and gives a slight sketch of the 
principal spéakers. The intent and 
tendency of the motion was to obtain 
from Parliament a promise of support 
for Lord North. 

‘‘ Lord North, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a man versed in state 
mystery and little versed in finances, 
spoke in defence of the Court, in a 
manner impetuous, not rapid; full 
of cant, not melody; deserved the 
eulogium of a fervent speaker, not a 
great one. Grenville, on the part of 
the Opposition, was peevish and 
wrangling, and provoked those whom 
he could not defeat. Burke, the only 
orator I have yet heard in the House 
of Commons (and the character arises 
from his matter, not his delivery,) was 
impetuous, oratorical, and undaunted ; 
he treated the Ministry with high con- 
tempt, and displayed with most ani- 
mated derision their schemes and pur- 


poses.” 


Some of those letters give melan- 
choly traits of his mind. ‘ There 
are times,” he writes, (* at least I feel 
such,) when we lose every pleasing 
sensation ; when our relish is suspend« 
ed, and self-dissatisfaction becomes 
the state of the intellect. At times 
like these, I dare not write to you (his 
friend Broome), and be sure, whenever 
Iam guilty of delay, not my regard 
but my mental economy is impaired. 
* * * I have moments (I dare say 
you have them also) of despondency; 
regret, apathy, and the restof that dead- 
ly train that disturbs our peace and 
defeats our purposes. They do not 
continue long, burn without causes 
without cause they vanish.” He then 
touches on his general reading, and 
gives sketches, striking but one-sided, 
of the English historians. ‘1 have 
lately — a little into English his« 
tory. Lord Clarendon is amusing 


atid instructive, but culpable in his 


lang 
ality r 


e, his method, and his parti< 
urnet is yain and unclagsioa 
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his knowledge extensive, his tinder- 
standing contemptible.” Those were 


young opinions. In his maturer ape 


e might have sea rmg-n Clarendon 
deficieat in method, but he must have 
acknowledged the dignity of his 
thoughts and the manliness of his prin- 
ciples. His History is the “monu- 
ment” of English loyalty. The inele- 
gance of Burnet’s style is beyond dis- 
pute, but his « vay” is a love of 
giving his authorities for truth; his 
unclassicality is a love of telling things 
as he heard them; and the fertileness 
of his understanding is to be discovered 
only in his having given us the best 
“history of his period” extant in li- 
terature. 

But of Hume he says, “ He is the 
only author who, from his abilities 
and compass, deserves the title of an 
English historian. Lord Bolingbroke 
has a rapidity that gives him some- 
times a real, and always a seeming, 
superiority over those against whom 
he contends ; his language is strenu- 
ous, his censure presumptuous, his 
spirit prodigious, his affectation of 
language great, his affectation of de- 
spising still greater. Next to Moses, 
Plato seems to be his great detesta- 
tion.” But, captivated as Grattan was 
by the flow and fervour of this emi- 
nent apostate’s style, he had sagacity 
enough to see his hollowness. * Pit 
he should so desert the doctrine whic 
he sets out to inculcate; and that he 
should fear to avow conclusions he 
seems 80 fairly to have deduced.” It 
is curious that, with all his admira- 


tion for the style of Bolingbroke, he 


adopted one directly the reverse, and, 
with all his scorn for his principles, he 
made him his political master. 

In this year Grattan lost his mother. 
Her death overwhelmed him with sor- 
row. We quote some of his expres- 
siuns, for the benefit of those who think 
that genius is something too lofty to 
stoop to the domestic affections. Grat- 
tan was. certainly not of the present 
school of magnificent misanthropy, 
which makes elevation of mind consist 
in contempt for all labours but those 
of shaking states or trampling on 
public morals—an elevation not unlike 
that of men who ascend mountains, 
and at once leave human fature be- 
low, atid place themselves in chillness, 
barrenness, and solitude. Possessing 
the most remarkable talents, and ta- 


lents especially for public life, no mat- 
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seems to have felt mote fondly for his 
family. His latiguage on the death of 
his father, who had used him with ui- 
fatherly harshness, is far from any tii- 
filial retribution. His language of 
that of his mother, who, by an indo- 
lence, or an oversight equally cfuel iti 
its consequences, had died without a 
will, thus allowing a landed property, 
which she had intended for her son, to - 
go out of the family, is ardently affec- 
tionate. Thus actually disinherited 
by the peevishness of one parent, afid 
virtually disinherited by the careless- 
ness of another, he appears never to 
have revenged his undoubted wrongs 
on the memory of either. Of his mo- 
ther he writes in some memoranda, 
which seem to have been composed to 
give vent to the outpourings of his 
mind. ‘ You were the only woman 
in the world who loved me ; the love 
you bote me, the thousand kindnesses 
I have received from you, your ten- 
derness, your anxiety, your liberality, 
your maternal concern for me; are @ 
most affecting and wounding consider- 
ation. To remember tliese obliga- 
tioris with the gratitude they deserve; 
makes your deathinsupportable. Your 
good sense, your meekness in misfor- 
tune, your fortitude in suffering, the 
judicious love you distributed amon 
your children, your generotis negli- 
gence of yourself, place you a 
the first of women. A thousand ami- 
able instances of your virtues, a thou- 
sand mutual obligations thatinterwove . 
our affections, crowd on me, and afflict 
me. Your incomparable qualities tor- 
ment me now, though I was formerly 
proud to recollect them. Heaven for- 
bid that you should only live in the 
memory of those who knew your vir- 
tues, and that such merit should have 
no reward but the tears and admira- 
tion of those that survive you !” 
From the commencement of his lifé 
at the Temple, Grattan had evidently 
intended to adopt the career of politics. 
He was dazzled by Lord Chatham's 
celebrity, and thought all beneath 
Parliament contemptible. But he- 
found either his original direction, or 
his principal excitement, in a speech 
made by a minister against the doc- 
trines which he so strenuously made 
his own. George Grenville was the 
minister who first proposed American 
taxation ; nothing could be moré na~ 
tufal than such a proposal. The Ame-. 
rican establishments were ‘paid out of 
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the English revenue—what could be 
more just than that America should pay 
for them, if she could ?—yet it was 
against this demand that she rebelled. 
Grattan says, “ When I went to London 
to the Temple, the first person I heard 
speak was George Grenville. He talk- 
ed of American taxation, and of the 
indisputable law of the realm, which 
gave that right, and he extended this 
to Ireland. It made a great impres- 
sion on me, and I felt very much at 
the time. I recollect taking great 
pains to answer him. I wrote a reply, 
which I thought was very good, and 
with much care; but it touched every 
point except the question—it stood 
clear of that. However, this had a 
great effect upon me, and was of much 
service. It impressed upon my mind 
a horror of this doctrine; and I believe 
it was owing to this speech of George 
Grenville’s, that I became afterwards 
so very active in my opposition to the 
principles of British government in 
Ireland.” Through his uncle Colonel 
Marlay, he was introduced to William 
Gerard Hamilton, Secretary to Lord 
Halifax, and Lord-Lieutenant in 1761. 
This was single-speech Hamilton, 
whom Walpole thus described, in his 
amusing and graphic style, in 1755. 

«© Young Mr Hamilton,” says Wal- 
pole, who was present, “ opened for 
the first time in behalf of the treaties, 
and was at-once perfection. His 
speech was set, and full of antitheses, 
but those antitheses were full of argu- 
ment ; and he broke through the re- 
gularity of his own composition, an- 
swered other people, and fell into his 
own track again with the greatest ease. 
His figure is advantageous, his voice 
strong and clear, his manner spirited, 
and the whole with the ease of an es- 
tablished speaker. You will ask what 
could be beyond this? Nothing, but 
what was beyond whatever was, and 
that was Pitt!’ In December follow- 

‘ing, Mr Hamilton was rewarded with 
a seat at the Board of Trade; in 1761, 
he was appointed Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and for 
many years held the office of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer of that kingdom. 
He died in 1796. ~ In one of his letters 
to Mr Calcraft, 1764, he writes: * It 
is thought that the move as to Ireland 
is still in agitation ; this is all the news 
ofthe day. I need not tell you I am 
not so situated as to have any other 
information, nor do I wish it, Last 
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summer has convinced me that books 
are the true things to abide by. My 
fullintention is to follow your example, 
and to leave off bésiness.” 

Grattan’s mind in early life, exhibits 
the most wayward gone sg’ He 
writes to his friend, in excuse for some 
interruption of their correspondence: 
‘* Forgive my tardiness, and pity the in. 
disposition of my mind, instead of re- 
proving my delay. The breast, the 
slave of a thousand discordant pas- 
sions; now intoxicated with company, 
now saddening in solitude ; sometimes 
disturbed with hope, sometimes de- 
pressed with despair, and equally ra- 
vaged with each ; disgusted often, and 
often precipitately enamoured—all 
this makes me poor in my own esteem, 
and seem unkind in yours. 

I live inthe Temple, and have taken 
convenient chambers, that promote 
study. If ever we meet, we shall talk 
of these times with more happiness 
than we have passed through them. 

He at last arrived in Ireland, where 
he had determined to fix himself, and 
to strike a bold stroke for that renown 
which he conceived was to be found 
only in political life. In 1770, he 
writes to his friend Day: « Ireland has 
been the scene of action the foregoing 
part of this winter. There has been 
no winter in which party has more 
fluctuated. At one time the indepen- 
dent men, as they call themselves, in- 
clining to Government, and threaten- 
ing to defeat the Speaker ; at another 
time supporting the Speaker, and cast- 
ing the balance against Government. 
Lord Townshend was rather despised 
than hated till this late measure. 

«* T shall soon be in England: I am 
tired of Dublin, with all its hospitality, 
and all its claret. Upon our arrival, 
it seemed a town hung in mourning, 
swarming with poverty and idleness. 
We feel relaxation growing upon us 
as soon as we arrive, and we catch 
the epidemic sloth of the luxurious 
capital.” 

With all his passion for Ireland, he 
was still strongly attached to Eng- 
land. 

In another letter he says,—‘ I am 
impatient to return to England : the 
splendid and the enrapturing scenes 
of London begin to wanton in my 
imagination. I have here reputable 
friends, and am myself not totally 
without credit; and yet, such is the 
perverseness of our nature, I am ims 
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patient to become an obscure charac- 


ter in another country.” 

Among the rest of his acquaintances 
was Boyd, who was go frequently sus- 
pected of being Junius. In later years, 
an application was made to Grattan 
to know his opinion on the subject. 
Being unable to write, Mrs Grattan, 
at his dictation, replied as follows :— 

«¢ Sin, — Mr Grattan, not being able 
to write, desires me to answer the let- 
ter you did him the honour to send. 
He does not recollect any fact which, 
at the time or since, inclined him to 
think that Mr Boyd was the author of 
‘ Junius,’ or connected with that pub- 
lication. Were Mr Boyd ‘ Junius,’ 
it was wholly without Mr Grattan’s 
knowledge. His understanding was 
very considerable, his memory as- 
tonishing, and his literary powers 
very great; but whether he thought 
proper to give them the style and cast 
of Junius’s composition, is what Mr 
Grattan cannot possibly undertake to 
say. He wishes every success to Mrs 
C.’s work, as it is the account of a 
person (whether Junius or not) whose 
life and talents were an ornament to 
letters, and his death an irretrievable 
loss.” 


A subsequent application was made 
to Grattan himself, in 1805, to know 
whether he was not the author, which 
he thus answered :— __ 

‘“* Sir,—I can frankly assure you I 
know nothing of ‘ Junius,’ except that 


Iam not the author. When Junius 


began, I was a boy, and knew nothing. 


of politics, or the persons concerned in 
them. I am, sir, not Junius, but your 
good wisher and obedient servant, 
‘* Henry Grattan.” 
Of the often-contested question of 
the authorship of Junius, the writer 
of the present volumes says, that 
Flood, who had been suspected, could 
not have been the author, if it were 
only for the simple circumstance, that 
a letter of Sir William Draper, dated 
the 17th of February 1769, was an- 
swered by Junius on the 21st, Flood 
being at that time in Ireland, and it 
not’ being possible for him to have 
written a reply, and published it in 
London within the space of four days. 
Grattan’s own opinion was, that the 
letters were of the Burke school, and 
that Burke was the prime mover, if 
not the writer. He said: “ There is 
nothing in the passage of Burke, where 
he alludes to Junius, on the subject of 
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ex-officio informations, that might not 
have been spoken by a person who 
had written Junius. I know that 
Boyd heard Burke make that very 


speech that night, and Boyd told me 


there was nothing he said then that 
would make him believe he had not 
written Junius. On ‘the contrary, I 
incline to think, from the manner he 
spoke, that he did write it. Gerard 
Hamilton also said to me—If I was to 
die to-morrow unless I could tell who 
wrote Junius, I would Jay my head 
quietly on the pillow to-night—‘ it was 
Burke.’ ” 

Still those are but conjectures—no 
evidence was offered then, nor has 
been offered since. In those days, 
Burke’s brilliancy dazzled every one, 
and his fine powers were supposed to 
give him the mastery of every style ; 
but we are probably now better capa- 
ble of ascertaining those powers than 
in his own day. We have all his 
works before us, affording a: different 
standard from that of a few fine 
speeches heard in the House, or turned 
into occasional pamphlets. With the 
volumes of Burke and the letters of 
Junius placed side by side, the differ- 
ence of the styles is fundamental. The 
claims of Sir Philip Francis have been, 
within these few years, strongly urged ; 
but he never urged them himself; he 
never acknowledged the letters ; and, 
at an interval of fifty years, we can 
imagine no reason, of either fear or 
loyalty, which could have indisposed 
the temperament of Francis to decline 
so strong a title to political and liter- — 
ary fame. Few other candidates have 
appeared ; none of them mate good 
their title. The secret was said.to be 
in an iron chest in Lord Grenville’s 
custody ; his lordship has since died, 
and we presume all his chests have 
been opened, but the secret has not 
made its appearance. However little 
it may be worth, it is certainly the 
best kept secret on record. 

In the midst of political tumult, the 
native propensity for enjoyment exhi- 
bited itself in Ireland. Private thea- 
tricals were the fashion ; the principal 
nobility opened their houses to these 
entertainments, and the chief Parlia- 
mentary gna were the perfor- 
mers. The celebrated Flood, the first 
man in the Irish Parliament, was a 
capital tragedian. Grattan wrote pro- 
logues ; and the handsomest belles of 
the day performed queens and cham- 
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bermaids, In one of his letters, Grat- 
tan mentions, with regret, his having 
lost the sight of * Tamerlane,” in 
which one of the Irish * graces,” the 
daughter of Sir William Montgomery, 
played. He speaks of it as ‘a most 
magnificent spectacle.” Those three 
ladies were remarkable for wit and 
beauty. One of them was married to 
the viceroy, the other two to men of 
rank in Ireland. But there were two 
still more celebrated beauties, who 
seem to have astonished England—the 
Gunnings. One was married to the 
Earl of Coventry, the other to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and afterwards to 
the Duke of Argyle; yet thus doubly 
a duchess, she died at the age of twen- 
ty-seven. Their beauty was astonish- 
ing, or at least its effects were so. 
Walpole says, that on the marriage 
of the Duchess of Hamilton, crowds 
flocked to see her, and that seven 
hundred persons sat up all night round 
the inn in Yorkshire where she slept, 
that they might see her as she went 
into her carriage in the morning. The 
duke was so anxious to have the cere- 
mony performed, that he would not 
wait till day, but was married with a 
ring of the bed curtain, at half-past 
twelve at night, in May Fair Chapel, 
The Countess of Coventry made her- 
self memorable by the naiveté of her 
remark to George the Second. His 
Majesty asked her whether she liked 
masquerades? Her answer was, “ That 
she did not; that she was tired of 
sights; and that the only one she 
wished to see was a coronation.” 

But this remark, which in any in- 
stance would have been the most ter- 
rible of blunders, passed off with the 
beauty and the wit as the most pi- 
quant of all pleasantries. 

In the mean time, politics were in 
full glow in England. Wilkes’s af- 
fairs had embroiled the King with the 
Minister, the Minister with the Par- 
liament, and the Parliament with the 
nation. The annals of popular go- 
vernment, fertile as they are in folly, 
never exhibited in a stronger light 
the scandalous ease with which popu- 
larity may be obtained, common sense 
defied, and the national interests ha- 
zarded, where the appeal is made to 
the mob. Wilkes wasa notorious pro- 
fligate in every condition of life—in 
politics as well as in morals; despising 
the populace, he flattered them into 
insurrection ; hating the Opposition, 


he intrigued with them for power; 
scoffing at public delusion, he used it 
to the last. Still this culprit, for his 
recklessness amounted to many/a 
crime, failed in obtaining his original 
object however—he never rose above 


the rabble. Disappointed in all his - 


hopes of personal ambition, he was 
glad to creep, at the close of his days, 
into a city sinecure—to have his jest, 
his dinner, and his pay, among the 
aldermen. He was compelled to see 
the Government which he had insult- 
ed still exist in defiance; the King 
whom he had vilified grow in national 
esteem as in years ; and, while he him- 
self sunk into an obscure and degene- 
rate old age, his name degenerated into 


a national scoff, and his history quoted . 


only as a warning against popular ab- 
surdity. 

In one of Grattan’s letters he men- 
tions his having seen some of those 
signs of the time. I shall only 
tell you that on Tuesday night Mr 
Wilkes went privately from prison; 
and that on last night the whole town 
was illuminated. Every thing was 
apprehended; but I have heard of 
nothing that has been done by the 
populace. There were many houses 
not illuminated, and they did not suf- 
fer. The night was more tranquil than 
those of his election.” 

He then speaks of the man who 
eclipsed all others of his day, and of 
whom Grattan seems never to have 
thought without wonder. ‘ Lord 
Chatham’s abilities are restored to 
their ancient reputation. His violence, 
I hear, is surprising. The Ministry 
call him mad; Opposition call him 
supernatural; and languid men call 
him rather outrageous." ; 

When we recollect the extraordi- 
nary public activity which occupied 
Grattan’s whole life from his entrance 
into Parliament, the eager interest 
with which he plunged into all the 
political storms, and the intense toil with 
which he must have conducted Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons for 
so many years of anxiety and even of 
personal hazard, we may be astonished 
at the listlessness and despondeney of 
his mind in the most animated period 
of human life. ‘ 

But it is not to be overlooked, that 
such feelings seem to have belonged 
to almost every man-who has been 
destined to make a conspicuous figure 
in the larger movements of life.. In 
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this spirit Cessar wept when he saw 
the statue of Alexander, and disdain- 
ed himself for having done so little at 
an age which, in the dead hero, had 
been sufficient to subvert one empire 
and found another. In our own time 
Nelson, before he rose to command, 
was the most fretful of men. Napo- 
leon, in early life, was miserable ; com- 
plained of the miseries of inactivity ; 
and, in the profligate but expressive 
phraseology of his period, declared, 
even when at the height of power, that 
he was like the devil, always wretched 
unless he was busy; the good or evil, 
probably, being no question with this 
eopy of the great Agitator of man- 
kind. But those traits are worth pre- 
serving, not merely as sketches of 
mind, but as pointing out to others the 
true mode of converting despondency 
into hope, and turning great powers 
from being the tormentors into the 
stimulants of the mind, He writes from 
Windsor in 1770, like a man about to 
drown himself from mere weariness of 
existence :— 


‘* I write this letter from the dullest soli- 
tude which even I have ever experienced. 
You know my mind has ever had a hanker- 
ing after misery. I have cultivated that 
defect with astonishing success, and have 
now refined my mind into the most achingsen- 
sibility imaginable. I have been of late much 
alone, in a beautiful situation, but a disugree- 
ble condition, so much so, that it has over- 
come my taste for books, my passion for 
writing, and my. attachment for rurality. I 
call upon you in my miserable moments to 
arouse your declining friend, a prey to his 
caprice. I know of no panacea for my 
mind but you . . . « The fact is, I 
have no resolution, and in solitude feel the 
most frivolous incidents as great calamities. 
My mind stagnates in retirement, and a drop 
of adversity circulates in uneasiness all over 
it . »« « « When the devastation I 
speak of will suffer me to apply to nobler 
objects, and to soar alittle above the dregs of 
the earth, Iam not entirely amiss in the pur- 
suits of improvement.” 


The fact was, that a man with this 
kind of sensibility should not have 
gone to the shades of Windsor Forest, 
as he did, in the gloomy month of 
November, when the sight of a tree 
suggests nothing but the idea of being 
suspended from its branches, The 
streets of London, with all their smoke, 
their mire, and their noise, would have 
done him more goéd than a forest 
of nightingales. Yet he evidently 
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revives when he talks of politics—the 
languid philosopher becomes a man. 
The unpopular Ministry at this time 
were kept in existence not by their 
own strength, but by the feebleness of 
their adversaries. The ‘ vis inertie” 
alone kept them in their places:— 
** Opposition,” says Grattan, “is in 
a languid and a divided state. Death 
has not spared it. Mr Grenville’s de- 
parture was a tremendous blow: he 
was an able financier, with a contract- 
ed but a shrewd mind; the object of 
the prejudices and hopes of many a 
man who had some portion of English 
principle. He died on the first day of 
the session. His death was lamented 
by Barré, who was great that day. His 
boldness and his fury were engaging, 
and his military character was sus- 
tained with warmth and success.” 

Grattan, on his arrival in Ireland, 
instantly connected himself with Oppo- 
sition, who were then violently attack~- 
ing Lord Townshend’s government. 
A suceession of letters in newspapers 
was their first display. Among those 
contributions was “* The Character of 
Lord Chatham.” On its being shown 
in MS., Langrishe observed that 
they should not let that go, (be lost.) 
But how shall we introduce it?” 
said Flood. Langrishe playfully re- 

lied — “Til settle it: we'll put it 
nm a note, as if from Dr Robertson. 
He is going to publish a new edition of 
his America—that is Chatham's subject. 
So we shall say, we have been favour- 
ed with this character of the cham- 
pion of the colonies.” The idea 
amused them; and many persons after- 
wards looked for the character in 
Robertson’s volumes, and of course 
were surprised at their disappoint- 
ment. 

Langrishe was a happy specimen of 
the Irish gentleman of past days. He 
was a man of talents cultivated by 
the habits of association with the best 
society, and strengthened by public 
life ; a patriot, so far as to wish well 


to the general advancement of the 


country, but without taking any share 
in the violences of party. The habit 


-of the time was a pleasantry which 


softened the asperities of politics ; the 
eare of nations not having yet sunk 
into the hands of the mob, or of: the 
coarse and sullen villains who play 
the mob into each other's hands, and 
barter the menaces of the rabble for 
power, Some of Langrishe's plea- 
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santries are still remembered. On 
one occasion, when riding with Lord 
Townshend through the Phoenix Park 
(the Hyde Park of Dublin), the vice- 
roy complained of the negligence of 
his predecessors in leaving this place 
of public recreation in a swampy 
state—‘‘ Oh,” said Langrishe, “ they 
had too much to do in draining the 
country !” 

** Which do you think, Langrishe, 
the best history of Ireland?” was 
once asked. The answer was prompt. 
—‘* The continuation of Rapin” (ra- 
pine). 

Townshend was clever, but a rough 
soldier ; vain, but steady to his pur- 
pose of controlling Irish party ; a man 
of pleasure, but eager in grasping at 
every object of distinction. He had 
exhibited his avidity for honours in a 
rather too hasty manner in the Cana- 
dian war. On the death of the heroic 
Wolfe, Townshend, impatientto obtain 
the reputation of the conquest, aecepted 
the surrender of the town. But for 
this piece of presumption he was 
obliged to make a written apology to 
General Monckton, who had succeeded 
Wolfe, and was superior officer to 
Townshend. When the latter, on his 
return to England, attended the levee, 
George II. turned away from him in 
marked displeasure. But Charles 
Townshend, his brother, pushed him 
on until he got the King to speak to 
him, which, however, was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. 

One of the prominent characters of 
these volumes, and of his time, was 
Henry Flood. He is recorded as “the 
first who introduced oratory into the 
House of Commons.” He was an 
excellent man for party—ever ready. 
His knowledge enabled him to attack, 
and his powers of satire gave him 
great advantage in reply; quick, 
sharp, and severe, a good debater—for, 


even if defeated, he returned undaunt-~ 


ed to the charge, and renewed the con- 
test with surpassing perseverance. 
He was a great master of logic, which, 
though it sometimes tires, yet in the 
case of his hearers procured him great 
admiration ; for the University, accus- 
tomed to syllogisms, poured forth its 
numerous and ardent hearers, who 
conferred upon him the palm of ora- 
tory. His spirit, his passion, and his 
strength of mind, overcame all lesser 
defects; and when he grew strongly 
animated, and his temper somewhat 





ruffled, he bore down all before him. 
He always improved as he proceeded 
in the debate, for he had no superior 
in the art of disputation ; so that his 
second speech was always better than 
his first, and when he made a third, it 
was superior to either. 

Flood was made for public life. He 
came into Parliament in the vigour 
of life, in his thirtieth year, at a pe- 
riod auspicious for commencing a pub- 
lic career—the first year of the reign 
of George III. Educated for the bar, 


and thus possessing the true ground-, 


work of Parliamentary knowledge ; 
opulent, for he possessed five thousand 
a-year,asum which in Ireland was equi- 
valent to fifteen thousand in this country 
and at the present time ; a vigorous stu- 
dent, an accomplished scholar, a keen 
politician ; full of the determination to 
make himself conspicuous in public 
life, and adding to those qualities the 
essential of a political leader in Ire- 
land—the most reckless disregard of 
personal danger—Flood was formed by 
nature and by art to be the Parliamen- 
tary chieftain of his country. 

Among the unhappy singularities 
which have long drawn the line be- 
tween Ireland and civilisation, duelling 
was prominent. ‘ Be ready with the 
pistol!” was the precept of an Irish 
Pelonius to his descendant. The re- 
sult of this barbarian practice was the 
presumed necessity, on the part of 
every public man, of “ drawing blood.” 
Flood, when in the height of his career, 
however, was called into the field by a 
private quarrel. The families of the 
Agars and Flood had a private feud for 
some time, arising out of a Parliamen- 
tary contest for a borough, the fruit- 
ful source of quarrel among the idle 
patriots of Ireland. The elder Agar 
had challenged Flood: they fought, 
and Agar was slightly wounded. But 
the hostility did not end with the ren- 
contre. Agar soon commenced the 
quarrel upon new grounds—some 
trifling affair of a case of pistols lost 
by one of Flood’s people some months 
before. But the narrative of an Irish 
duel is best given in Irish description. 
This is a fragment of the letter of Mr 
Bushe, Grattan’s brother-in-law :— 


‘“*T hear that Agar had often asked 
Flood about his pistols, who had always 
answered, ‘that he had them not, and 
was not accountable for them.’ But on 
Friday they produced a challenge, to my 
great surprise ; forif there were any offence, 
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it was as much an offence any day those 
ten months as it was on that day. They 
stood about fourteen yards asunder. Be- 
fore they fired, Mr Agar questioned Mr 
Flood about the pistols in a threatening 


and offensive manner. Mr Flood an- 
swered very deliberately, ‘ You know I 
will not answer you while you ask me in 
that manner.’ Agar refused all concilia- 
tion, and was evidently determined to 
put his antagonist to death; for, after 
some proposals to fire along the line of a 
quickset hedge, and then resting the pistol 
on his arm, both of them prohibited by the 
etiquette of gentlemanlike murder, they 
drew lots for the first fire, which Agar got 
and missed. He then took up his other 
pistol, and said to Flood, ‘ Fire, you 
scoundrel!” Flood then presented his 
pistol, which he had held all this time 
with the muzzle turned upwards, and shot 
Mr Agar through the heart. The left 
breast was towards him, Mr Agar being 
left-handed. He expired in a few minutes, 
without speaking any thing articulate. The 
coroners have found the verdict specially, 
‘ That he came by his death by a pistol- 
bullet,’ without ever mentioning Mr 
Flood’s name.” 


Nothing could be more polished 
than this mode of putting a country 
gentleman out of the world; and even 
the delicacy of the coroner, as we see, 
receives its praise. Yet what is the 
reality of the case? A man is killed, 
for no possible reason but that aquarrel, 
worthy of two children, arises between 
two men. Law being out of the ques- 
tion, blood-shedding is the well-bred 


‘resource ; justice having nothing to 


do in the case, the gentlemen take 
the decision into their own hands, con- 
stitute a law of force, and execute it 
by an act of murder. .The fact in 
this instance being, that the murder 
was not for any personal loss, or any 
injury capable of being felt in proper- 
ty or person, but simply from the de- 
termination of Mr Agar to kill Mr 
Flood, as putting him out of the way 
would bea convenience at the hustings. 
But murder by an assassin, in the re- 
gular Italian style, not being the eti- 
quette in Ireland, the gentleman as- 
sassin adopted the only other mode in 
which the murder might be com- 
mitted, without risking his own neck 
in case of his being found out. Yet 
is a murder the less such, because the 
intended victim is told that he is the 
mark, or because a pistol is put into 
his hand, and he is told that he must 
stand at fourteen paces off to be shot? 
Whether he shoots his opponent, or is 
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shot himself, a human life is destroyed, 
a family perhaps ruined, society in- 
jured, law set at nought—and with 
what gain? Simply to establish the 
important fact that Mr A. can sfand 
to be shot by Mr B.; and that two 
fools dare commit murder, whenever 
it may be to the convenience of one of 
the belligerents, without regarding the 
laws of either God or man. 

Flood, as his career advanced, began 
to feel the usual mortifications of pub- 
lic life. He found that eloquence is 
not always resistless, where reason is 
on the other side; that, though the 
populace may applaud the inventor of 
grievances, the fiction will not always 
succeed against the actual absence of 
all oppression; and, by a still more 
authentic fact, that a people increasing 
in wealth, security, and freedom, will, 
from time to time, be found tardy in 
flinging away their actual advantage 
for the sake of putting in place a junta 
of declaimers, ten times more rapa- 
cious, rash, and burdensome, than 
those whom their clamours have ex- 
cluded from office. He complained 
that he could not trust any man, 
or any party; that when he acted 
with a party, their views were disco- 
vered ; and that when he acted witha 
few, their views also were discovered ; 
when he acted with an individual, 
his views were betrayed. The great 
man was evidently coming round. 
His next maxim was, that the Govern- 
ment was too powerful to be opposed 
—that the people were too weak to 
resist—and, finally, that a patriot could 
serve his country only by place. His 
conversion was now evidently not far off. 
It soon became practical. The secre- 
tary of the Lord- Lieutenant turned his 
attention on thediscontented patriarch. 
To pull down the head of Opposition 
wasan object worth sometrouble. Flood 
yielded coyly, but he went the com- 
mon course of party patriotism after 
all. After a reluctanceof three years, 
he took a place ; and the public were 
astonished at the formidable announce- 
ment that Henry Flood was enlisted 
under Lord Harcourt’s banner as Vice 
Treasurer of Ireland, with a salary of 
L.3500 a-year. This change naturally 
armed all the hundred hands of party 
against him. He was plunged into an 
ocean of obloquy. Even office did not 
make a sufficient recompense for the 
loss of the popularity on which he had 
fed so fondly, so foolishly, and solong. 
He prtat his dignity by a sullen 
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silence which could not retrieve his 
eharacter. He rather rebuked the 
Government when he spoke, than as- 
sisted it. He had gained by his con- 
version nothing but money, which he 
did not want, and lost by it all that he 
he did—the smiles of party and the 
shouts of the multitude. Such is the 
natural and the deserved fate of those 
who begin by going too far. Flood 
was a demagogue until he became a 
placeman ; he opposed every thing 
until he became bound to submit to 
every thing. Formed with great 
powers to guide the country, he was 
content to lead a faction; and, con- 
seious that the true direction of public 
prosperity was in the path of peace, 
he exerted his fine abilities, his. per- 
sonal influence, and his Parliamentary 
weight, to urge the country into a 
practical rebellion against England. 
He finally made a desperate effort to 
return to his party; But its throne was 
vacant no longer. A younger aspi- 
rant was already seated there. Grat- 
tan had been fixed in popular supre- 
macy by acclamation ; and the patriot 
placeman was left to lament the origi- 
nal want of principle which had led 
him to embrace popularity for truth— 
to embitter public passion instead of 
enlightening public ignorance ; and, 
for the sake of seizing power by the 
violence of an excited people, inflame 
them, by the exaggerations and extra- 


vagances of popular harangues, into 
a hatred of the only country whieh 
could, or ever can, administer know- 
te tranquillity, or freedom to Ire. 
and. 
While Grattan was at the Temple, 
persuading himself to study law, a 
persuasion in which he never sue- 
ceeded, he had opportunities of study- 
ing the more congenial statutes of 
party. Lord North's Ministry, once 
popular, had fallen into sudden disre. 
pute. Wilkes was the thorn on which 
the Minister had most inadvertent] 
trod, and which he could never extract. 
Nothing can be more against all sound 
policy in a minister, than to inyolye 
the Crown in a contest with an indiyi- 
dual. The inequality of force itself 
makes it unpopular at once, and the 
thousands who hate all authority, ip- 
stantly take up the quarrel on the plea 
of manliness ;. the cause becomes that 
of the oppressed against the oppressor ; 
and a disturber, who ought to have 
adorned the pillory, is raised on the 
shoulders of the populace to an equal- 
ity with his king. Burke expressively 
termed the whole process—* A tragi- 
comedy, acted by his Majesty’s ser- 
vants, at the desire of several persons 
of quality, for the benefit of Mr Wilkes, 
and at theexpense of the constitution.” 

But the subject abounds on us, and 
we must, for the present, break off 

ere. 





ROT YOUR ITALIANOS! 


BY A MAN BEHIND HIS AGE. 


**Rort your Italianos! for my part, 
I loves a simple ballat!”’ At the risk 
of being excommunicated from civil- 
ized society for the next twenty years, 
I honour the memory of the country 
mayoress, who gave vent to her out- 
raged nationality in that most passion- 
ate and unsophisticated ejaculation. 
The spirit which gaye birth to it was 
British to the backbone—a despiser of 
fashions, and a hater of Frenchmen. 
I can picture her to my mind’s eye, 
seated by the side of her magisterial 
spouse on the front bench in the 
Town-Hall, glorious in crimson velvet 
and orange trimmings, majestic in 
feathers and furbelows, pre-eminent 
in paste, and magnificent in mosaic 
gold—listening, with open mouth and 


kindling eye, to the “ uptrilled strain” 
of some one of those great metropoli- 
tan stars, which every now and then 
condescend to shoot like meteors 
through our rural hemisphere, to turn 
the heads and empty the pockets of the 
wondering lieges by their ‘most sweet 
voices.” I can fancy her speechless 
astonishment at the first burst of the 
unknown tongue upon her unprepared 
ear—her glance of dignified expostu- 
lation at the unheeding man of semi- 
quavers—and, finally, her indignation 
at the audacity which offers such an 
insult to her understanding bursting 
forth, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, 
in that most energetic of anathemas— 
** Rot your Italianos!" 

How far my taste and that of the 
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worthy lady in question might eoincide 
in the selection of our * simple ballats,” 
I cannot of course presume to decide ; 
but, however we might happen to differ 
in the application, in principle we are 
one:—Rot your Italianos!—give me 
something | can understand. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
ever went to the Italian Opera. In- 
deed her Majesty’s Theatre (Alas 
that the theatre, par excellence her 
Majesty’s, should be the only theatre in 
London where her Majesty’s mother- 
tongue is never spoken!) was the 
first playhouse in which I ever set my 
foot, and my anticipations were mag- 
nificent— though to attempt to de- 
scribe them, after Charles Lambe’s 
delightful account of a similar epoch 
in his existence, would be worse than 
idle. Tap, tap, tap, went the eon- 
ductor’s baton, and crash went the 
whole orchestra at once ;—but what 
was the overture to one whose eyes 
were riveted upon the curtain, and 
whose whole soul was wrapt in ex- 
pectation of the wonders it conceal- 
ed? I have listened with delight since 
then to many a noble overture ; but at 
that moment, had it been an angel's 
lyre, as far as I was concerned, its 
strings would have been swept unheed- 
ed. To me the play, and the play 
only, was the attraction—of course, I 
need not say that of the nature of an 
opera I had but a very imperfect con- 
ception. I knew that there would be 
a good deal of singing, but I had no 
notion there was to be nothing else ; 
and I knew also that I should not un- 
derstand the language to be spoken: 
but I thought that, if the performance 
were but true to nature, I might be 
able, at any rate, to make a tolerably 
good guess at what was going on, and 

pleased myself not a little by the 
anticipation of my own success in this 
conjectural species of interpretation. 
Well, the overture, endless though it 
seemed, nevertheless gave the lie to 
appearances, and ended at last. Up 
went the curtain—and behold! a gen- 
tleman with an unexceptionable mous- 
tache, and a spick-and-span new suit 
of « complete steel,” amusing himself 
with parading backwards and forwards 
before a castle gate only covered with 
ivy, and chanting at the top of his 
voice, in what Hamlet calls “ very 
ehoice Italian.” Now I, knowing 
nothing in the world of ¢ that soft 
bastard Latin,” and not being before- 


hand .aequainted with the details of 
the story to be enacted, very naturally 
concluded, from*the armour and the. 
uplifted voice, that the worthy gentle- 
muan—for he was too smart for a war- 
der—was somebedy or other of mode- 
rate personal courage, who was supe 

osed to be going about his business 
in a neighbourhood of indifferent re- 
putation, and singing as he went, 
either to let any lurking clerk of St 
Nicholas understand that he was by 
no means timorous, or, for the old 
classical reason, because he happened 
to have no superfluity of broad pieces 
in his breeches pocket, and conse- 
quently nothing to apprehend. As I 
afterwards learned, I never was more 
mistaken in my life—but that is anti- 
cipating. Well, after a proper quan- 
tity of walking, and ditto of singing, 
enter on the opposite side another 
gentleman, (whom, for the sake of 
perspicuity, I will call gentleman No. 
2,) with a drawn sword and an. in- 
flamed countenance. Suddenly per- 
ceiving Gentleman No. 1, he stops, 
and thunders forth three lines of dou- 
ble bass, to which the individual so 
addressed responds in twice as many 
of counter-tenor, drawing Ais weapon 
also at the close of the sixth ; where- 
upon Gentleman No. 2 turns his back 
unceremoniously upon Gentleman No. 
1, and fortifies his: spirits with a con- 
siderable quantity of gesticulation, and 
a trifle more of the double-bass. As 
it was now pretty evident that he was ~ 
working himself up into a very mur- 
derous disposition towards Gentleman 
No 1, I was delighted to observe the 
Christian forbearance of the latter 
individual, in not taking advantage of 
so favourable an opportunity for smi- 
ting Gentleman No. 2 under the fifth 
rib at once; but I suppose that he, 
like a swan, had a sort of presenti- 
ment of his approaching latter end, 
and was determined to have another 
song before he took his departure: for, 
when Gentleman No. 2had ceased, and 
was most heroically “winking and hold- 
ing out his iron” before his eyes, he 
very composedly treated us to another 
five minutes, in a somewhat more 
warlike key ; and then at it they went 
like a couple of gamecocks, till the 
predestined Gentleman No. 1 received 
a lunge in tierce, which 1 thought 
must have most effectually and imme- 
diately given him his quictus. But 
no ;—rearing himself on his elbow, 
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and fixing on Gentleman No. 2 a 
glance of the most withering scorn 
and intense detestati8n, he spake once 
again, and to my extreme astonish- 
ment, like Southey’s Enchantress, 
* still his speech was song,’’—clear, 
loud, sustained, ‘‘ as though he felt 
no wound,” until suddenly the uplift- 
ed voice and body fell together, and 
the unfortunate Gentleman No. 1 
breathed his last in B flat. 

I would go on to tell how there 
came on a “ fayre ladye,”” weeping 
and wailing, and tearing her “ lang 
lang yellow hair,” and how she knelt 
by the side of the defunct Gentleman 
No, 1, and how she endeavoured to 
recall what the newspapers denominate 
“ the vital spark,” by a bravura of a 
quarter of an hour’s duration; and 
~how an elderly gentlemen, with a 
cracked voice and cranium to match, 
which latter was his only excuse for 
not knowing better, made dishonour- 
able proposals to the said fair one, in 
a very long-winded solo for a Sexa- 
genarian ; and how, after much sor- 
row and trouble, the lady, towards the 
middle of the third act, after singing a 
passionate song over a small phial of 
poison, swallowed the contents at a 
gulp; and how the audience were 
treated to a specimen of an Italian co- 
ronach by fifteen young maidens, all 
with tresses carefully dishevelled, and 
as many serving-men in disordered 
liveries, headed by a Corypheus in 
the person of the aforementioned old 
gentleman, by this time driven by re- 
morse into a state of “ very midsummer 
madness.” But I should seem as one 
that mocketh to many a worthy and 
simple-minded country cousin, and I 
forbear. I have never been to the 
Italian Opera from that day to this. 
I look upon it as the greatest outrage 
to common sense that ever was per- 
petrated. I regard a ballet with a far 
more lenient, and even favourable eye. 
The ballet is a great philosophical ex- 
periment to ascertain the maximum 
degree of indecency which the eye of 
the most moral public is able to endure 
without flinching ; but which, alas! 
seems destined, like too many meri- 
torious undertakings, never to accom- 
plish its object. My friend the may- 
oress would doubtless have preferred 
an old-fashioned ‘ threesome reel” to 
all. the elegant improprieties of the 
* poetry of dancing.” | 

Honestly and seriously, it gives me 


more pleasure to hear even a street 
organ play a simple old English air, 
than it would to occupy the very 
choicest stall in the whole Italian 
Opera-House; and yet (though I fear 
I shall provoke nearly as many sneers 
as I shall have readers) I claim to be 
counted among the lovers of music. 
The dramatic part of the business is to 
me so irresistibly ludicrous, that the 
beauty of the music (and far be it 
from me to deny that of Italy its due 
share) is lost and gone in the utter 
absurdity of the tout ensemble, I can- 
not yield myself to any illusion at a 
spectacle so unnatural. Ican.no more 
sympathize with a hero who lives, 
loves, eats, drinks, fights, and dies 
singing, than I can sympathize, like 
the Morning Herald, (admirable, an 
editor though he be,) With a condemn- 
ed murderer. I know many a sweet 
air, from many an opera, which I can 
drink in, again and again, with ever 
fresh delight; but it must not be with- 
in the walls of a theatre; there must 
be no tinsel and trappings—no foot- 
lights and finery—the air, the whole 
air, and nothing but the air—no “ chro- 
matic tortures” of ‘ quaint recitati- 
vos ;”—and then I will sit and cry— 
« Play on—let me have more of it!” 
till the fair fingers of the minstrel 
grow weary of their task, and the sil- 
very voice pleads their excuse so 
sweetly, that the melody of art is for- 
gotten in that of nature. 

A theatre is not, to my thinking, 
the proper place for vocal music ; or, 
perhaps, it may be nearer the truth 
to say that vocal music is, for the 
most part, so awkwardly introduced 
in our drama, that I am apt unthink- 
ingly to find fault with the practice, 
instead of confining my censure to its 
abuse. Nine-tenths of the songs which 
we hear upon the stage are so lugged 
in by the head and shoulders, that we 
cannot be surprised if they suffer from 
the operation. People in plays sing, 
for the most part, exactly when no- 
body in his senses would dream of 
their being musical. Companies of 
banditti rove about, shouting out a 
chorus which cannot by any possibi- 
lity fail to betray their whereabouts ; 
young gentlemen, head over ears in 
love, chant beneath their mistresses’ 
windows with a strength of lungs 
which must infallibly awaken the most 
snoring and somnolent of papas; and 
wicked little soubrettes display their 
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vocal powers in the drawing-room, at 
the imminent risk of being turned out 
of the house at a minute’s warning by 
their justly infuriated “‘ missus.” No 
modern play-wright seems to have the 
slightest notion that there is atime pro- 
per for singing, and a time proper for 
holding one’s tongue. Shakspeare in- 
troduced songs, and why shouldn’t they? 
True; but Shakspeare never went a 
single inch out of his way to accommo. 
dateasong. His men and women sing 
exactly as men and women ought to sing 
—at the proper time, and in the proper 
manner ; two requisites which we, who 
sing away, * ab ovo usque ad mala,” 
have most unaccountably lost sight of. 
I quote the following words from the 
very last number of Maga, without 
curtailment, partly for the excellence 
of the criticism, and partly because 
they supplied the hint for these, my 
present rude lucubrations :—“ Joanna 
Baillie,” says the critic, for he is 
speaking of no less a name, “ takes 
care to make no people sing in situa- 
tions in which it is not natural for them 
to do so; the songs are all sung by 
those who have little or nothing to act, 
—[so Amicus, in As you Like It,)— 
and introduced when nothing very in- 
teresting is going on; and they are 
supposed not to be spontaneous ex- 
pressions of sentiment in the singer, 
but, as songs in ordinary life usually 
are, compositions of other people, 
which have been often sung before, 
and which are only generally appli- 
cable to the present occasion. In 
these few words, which are nearly all 
her own, this great poetess has laid 
down the principles on which alone can 
any musical drama be constructed 
agreeably to nature.”” 

So much for theatrical song-singing ; 
though, by the way, I have yet an- 
other crow to pick with it before I 
leave it, inasmuch as the better the 
song is sung, the more it tends, by 
producing an encore, to dispel still 
further the already fading illusion of 
the stage. The grand object of the 
drama is, of course, to hold the 
mirror up to nature,” that it may ad- 
mire (which it may do without vanity) 
its own beauties, and see and amend 


. its own follies and deformities. Fore- 


most among its secondary aims, I take 
to be the endeavour to impress the 
spectator with a belief, as far as such 
a thing is possible, that the scenes 
which pass before his eyes are not fic- 
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tions but realities—to make him give 
himself up to the illusion of the mo- 
ment, annihilating both time and space 
from the instant the curtain rises— 
transporting himself through centu- 
ries, and across oceans—undergoing 
a living metempsychosis— now a 
‘royal Dane,” and now an “ antique 
Roman,”—and subsiding into his pris- 
tine John Bullism only when some 
second-rate son of the buskin glides 
delicately from behind the curtain, to 
announce the entertainments of the 
morrow. Ido not know whether or 
no my principle be correct; but, be 
this as it may, it is that upon which 
I like to act myself, if the gods would 
only allow me. But no—the powers 
of the one-shilling gallery are a 
straightforward, matter-of-fact race of 
deities, that have no notion of being 
deluded in any way whatever: tailor 
outsqueaks tailor, barber out-bravos 
barber, baker outclaps baker, butcher 
outwhistles butcher—the play stands 
still—the actors return to their old at- 
titudes—the song is sung again; and 
Miss Snevellicci, act as she will, is, 
for the rest of the evening, Miss 
Snevellicci, and Miss Snevellicci only. 
I never yet saw Richard dream or die 
a second time ; but, should it ever be 
the pleasure of the British public to 
demand such an effort (and there are 
many things, as far as I see, more 
improbable), I could regard the exhi- 
bition with exactly the same degree of 
complacency. But I am running 
away from my friend the mayoress. 

I suppose a lady of fashion now-a- 
days would as soon think of admitting 
that she did not adore Italian music, 
as she would of confessing her age. 
For my part, I look upon our Ita- 
lianizing dames pretty much as sturdy 
old Juvenal looked upon the Greecizing 
patricians—* non possum ferre, Qui- 
rites, Grecam urbem.” There is no 
end to our unnatural adoptions— 
*‘ Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim de- 
fluxit Ofontes”—Italians, and French, 
and Germans—the Swiss family This, 
and the Dutch family That, and the 
Russian family T’other — Chanteurs 
Montagnards, Siffleurs, and Chin- 
choppers— Alpine minstrels, and Bo. 
hemian minstrels, and minstrels from 
the Lord knows where; verily, the 
plague of foreigners is upon us, and of 
all live plagues defend me from this ! 
Were the evil confined to the boards 
of the Opera- House, or the purlieus of 
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Leicester Square, I should not mind 
it so much, though it would still be 
bad enough. But this is; alas! far 
from being the case. Read a pro- 
gramme of a fashionable morning con- 
cert—the probability is, that you will 
not find one English song in the list. 
Walk into a fashionable drawing-room, 
and ask Miss Mary or Miss Caroline 
to favour you with a little music— 
fifty to one she strikes up some Italian 
rigmarole, of which you understand 
nota syllable, but which you are bound 
to pronounce the most beautiful thing 
you ever heard in your life, as you 
would escape being set down for a 
greater Goth than even Alaric him. 
self. An English audience, “ gaping 
for wonderment” at a modern morn- 
ing concert, puts me strongly in mind 
of a congregation of Roman Catholics 
at their devotions. They are alike 
most admiring and devout listeners to 
a service, of the meaning of which nine- 
tenths of them have no more compre- 
hension than a cow has of mathematics. 
But the evil does not stop at morning 
concerts and crowded soirées ; like the 
frogs of Egypt, it invades our very 
chambers, and takes its station unre- 
sisted by our parlour firesides—those 
very citadels of John Bullism—our 
very children of ten years old practise 
bravuras, aud prattle of Donizetti. 
The honest old English song never 
was at a greater discount than in this 
most musical age. We do not get a 
decent one once a-year ; and, when we 
have that luck, it endures only for a- 
week. Our modern fashionable bal- 


lads are the most execrable compounds 
of mawkish sentimentality that ever 
melted the soul of a nursery-maid— 
full of pale high brows, and dark 
flashing eyes, and long flowing tresses 
of raven blackness—strong spirit- 
yearnings, and heart-tempests of ap- 


palling violence. Unhappy music 
appears doomed henceforth to a per- 
petual state of ancient maidenhood ; 
for there is no longer any “ immortal 
verse” to marry her to. Even good 
music, when burthened with the 
trashy words with which these days 
are afllicted, is, to my thinking, three 
parts ruined; but this is a matter 
about which our modern musicians 
trouble their heads very littleh—words 
are made for tunes, not tunes for 
words; and one would think they 
were-made by contract into the bar- 
gain ; sometimes they rhyme, and for 


the most part scan; but a to any” a 


thing beyond, why; a black swan 
would be nothing to the rarity. Our 
list of modern song-writers (I do not 
mean mere “ metre-ballad-mongers” 
and Haynes-Bayley-ites, but good 
honest song-writers) is small indeed ; 
of living ones we have scarcely any. 
Moore seems to think he has done 
enough, and so he has, for fame ; for 
there is immortality enough and to 
spare in the Irish melodies. Allan 
Cunningham has written several stir- 
ring strains—why is his pen idle? 
Poor Captain Morris is dead !—peace 
to his manes! his songs (and so were 
Dibdin's) were superb in their way— 
that is, when men were reasonably 
well advanced in“the second bottle. 
Of Burns, I fear I may say, little but 


the name is known in these parts,’ 


save to a few. Walter Scott has 
written some glorious songs, but who 
sings them? and last, “ not least in 
our dear love,” Felicia Hemans has 
penned some strains of passing beauty, 
which one would think the world 
would not willingly let die; yet, are 
all these passing away silently to their 


oblivion, to be recalled, now and then; 


only by such old-fashioned folks as 
myself and the mayoress. 

We English, I suppose, neglect our 
own music more than any people upon 
the face of the earth, and with as little 
reason for so doing. -We are the 
most loan-loving nation under the sun; 
we borrow pretty nearly every thing ; 
—our dresses, our habits of life, and 
now, at last, our music. We are not 
an idle people, nor a foolish people ; 
but somehow or other we have got 
hold of a notion that nothing of our 
own is worth a brass farthing, and 
that every thing belonging to eve 
body else is worth its weight in gold. 
We go upon tick for taste, and we 
are put off with an inferior material 
into the Wargain. I never yet heard 
an overture, or a fantasia, or a fugue, 
or an aria, that could stand any thing 
like a comparison with three-fourths 
of the old Irish and Scottish melodies, 
which one scarcely dares call for, for 
fear of being stared down by a parcel 
of people who never even heard of 
their existence. Those of Scotland, 
in particular, have to me, though I am 
no Scotchman, an inexpressiblecharm. 
I could listen to “ Auld Robin Gray;” 
and “ Ye banks and braes,’’ and “ ity 
love is like the red red rose,’ 
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fifty more that I could name, every 
night of my life, without being weary 
of them. These, after all, are the 
strains that come home to our hearts ; 
these are the sounds at which the very 
falling of a ly is an interruption 
‘¢ grating harsh discord” to our ears— 
which float around us in our slumbers 
—which haunt us in our rambles— 
which are with us in the woods and 
by the streams, lapping in an elysium 
of harmony the discordant and jars 
ring passions of our most unmusical 


‘* working-day world.” The concert- 


room, with its “ intricacies of labori- 
ous song,” moves our wonder and 
charms our ear; but it stirs not our 
feelings: we are no more touched by 
“‘ Vivi.tu,” much as we may applaud 
its execution, than we are by the 
street-minstrel, whom we bribe with 
a whole penny to bestow his oft-repeat- 
ed “ All round my hat,” on the un- 
suspecting inhabitants of some more 
distant locality. I cannot enjoy music, 
any more than I can read poetry, in a 
crowd—except it be our own magnifi- 
cent National Anthem, or some strain 
which, stirring us as with the sound 
of a trumpet, summons up at once in 
a thousand bosoms other and nobler 
associations than those which music 
more generally endeavours to awake ; 
strains at which every heart beats 
more proudly—to which every tongue 
bursts forth in involuntary chorus— 
which kindle to a blaze in our bosoms 
all the pride, and the honour, and the 
love of our fatherland, which, though 
they may for a time burn dimly, may 
never, like the Shebir’s fire, be wholl 

extinguished. To revel in the fi 
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luxury of music, I must have no hired 
minstrel, to crowded benches, no glare 
of lamps, no * bustle, squeeze, row, 
gabbery, and jaw:"—I must have a 
still calm eve, in some quiet bower far 
removed from the “ hum of humatt 
cities,” with “ one fair spirit for my 
minister,” who needs not to ask or to 
be told what string to strike—one who 
loves, as I love, the “ auld warld sangs”’ 
and simple melodies of a more simple 
generation—one whose purer taste 
rejects the 


——‘* Shakes and flourishes, out- 
landish things, 
That mar, not grace, an honest English 
song,” 


but clings still to the “ merit, not the 
less precious that we seldom hear it,” 
the pathetic simplicity which nature 
prompts—whose heart is in the strain 
she wakens, forgetful for the time of 
external things, and breathing only in 
its own created atmosphere of har- 
mony. This is to me a banquet at 
which there is no chance “ that appe- 
tite should sicken, and so die.” To 
such a feast I would even be selfish 
enough to wish no fellow guests. I 
would have no voice to break the spell, 
—to startle the spirit from its trance of 
enchantment—to mar with the sounds 
of earth the tones which bless us with 
dreams of heaven. 

Our own Shakspeare, in one of the 
most exquisite productions of his geé- 
nius, has drawn a lover of music after 
my own heart. I love that music- 
loving Duke of Illyria before he has 
spoken two lines :— 


*¢ Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pated times.” 


And again, 


** Mark it, Ceesario—it is old and plain :— 
The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 


Do wont to sing it.” 


Yes! Shakspeare has sought for the 
standard of taste in music in a quarter 
which may ‘perchance provoke the 
sneer of the professor; but he has 
sought it in the true one, for all that— 
he has sought for it in the people—in 
the class to whom music is the only 
one of the fine arts capable of being 
thoroughly enjoyed ;—who turn con- 


fused from scientific and perplexing 
combinations of sound, to some more 
simple strain which they can feel, and 
understand, and remember—whose 
taste is the taste of nature, and there- 
fore the true one. 

Coleridge's ‘* Lines composed in a 


Concert-Room” are a host in my 
favour, Truly, indeed, does he say 
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of the crowds who ordinarily fill those 
receptacles, ‘ these feel not music's 
genuine power ;” and beautifully does 
he long to change the “ long-breath- 
-ed singer’s uptrilled strain,” for the 
melodies of the unnoticed minstrel, 
who 
** Breathes on his flute sad airs, so wild and 
low 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet 
tears.” 


[Sept. 


Byron is on my side, notwithstand. 


ing he asserts himself to be * a li 

and loyal admirer of Italian music,” 
The clever stanza which dashes off 
the “long evenings of duets and 
trios,” wants the feeling—marred as 


its effect is by the jingling rhyme— 
which characterises the following one, 
in which he speaks of 


——*' The home 


Heart-ballads of Green Erin or Gray Highlands, 
That bring Lochaber back to eyes that roam 

O’er far Atlantic continents or islands ; 
The calentures of music, which o’ercome 

All mountaineers with dreams that they are nigh lands 
No more to be beheld but in such visions |” 


Yes! it is not the grand crash of 
the orchestra, or the painful effort of 
the concert-room—it is not your 
«* Babylon’s brayuras” that stir the 
heart of the wanderer who roams 
“ remote, _ unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,” among strangers in a strange 
land ; but the honest simple strains 
of the people—homely things which 
sink deep into the home-sick heart— 
strains which have cheered his evening 
hours among friends far away—re- 
membrances of all that man holds 
dearest—of friends, of kindred, of 
love, of home. There is many a hardy 
Swiss heart that melts at the Ranz 
des Vaches, to which the overture to 
Guillaume Teil would be an unintel- 
ligible and powerless congregation of 
sounds. 

« Music,” says Addison, “ is to de- 
duce its laws and rules from the gen- 
eral sense and taste of mankind, and 
not from the principles of the art it- 
self ; or, in other words, the taste is 
not to conform to the art, but the art 
to the taste. Music is not designed 


to please only chromatic ears, but all 
that are capable of distinguishing 
harsh from agreeable notes. A man 
of an ordinary ear is a judge whether 
a passion is expressed in proper 
sounds, and whether the melody of 
those sounds be more or less plea- 
sing.” 

To these “ chromatic ears” it is 
the fashion now-a-days for John Bull 
to pretend—and he seems determined 
to wear them long enough in all con- 
science: but, though he has forsaken 
the national muse to attach himself 
with all the fervour of a renegade to 
her foreign sisters, I cannot help 
thinking, and hoping, that we shall 
yet see the day when he will be 
pleased to resume the more “ ordi- 
nary” organs which naturally belong 
to him—when the strains “ which 
pleased of yore the public ear” shall 
once more claim their ancient place 
in his estimation ; and the manes of 
the exasperated mayoress be appeased 
by the restoration of the long-exiled 
‘¢ simple ballat.” 
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Rerors has now completed the first 
termof its apprenticeship, and, become 
of legal age, is fast ripening into the 
unbridled manhood of revolution, To 
the achievement and practical estab- 
lishment of the ten-pound suffrage 
has succeeded the theory of the house- 
hold brigade, propounded 2 /a galo- 
pade by the free-and-easy constitution- 
mongers of the Molesworth manufac- 
tory, shored up by the ballot-box of 
the mild and miscaleulating Grote, 
and both brought up in the rear with 
the Anti-Church and Anti-Corn cries, 
in full concert, of the Hume and 
O'Connell reserves. Below the deep, 
however, there is even a lower deep ; 
before the blazing oriflamme of 
Chartism, the cobweb banner of patch- 
work Liberals less daring but more 
dishonest, torn into rags and tatters, has 
been swept away for ever into the 
chaos of frauds flimsily fabricated, and 
impostures palpably detected, by there- 
sistless tempest of popular indignation, 
lashed into raging madness through 
the mercenary treachery, yearly re- 
peated, of leaders, by whom a confiding 
people were goaded and cajoled into 
the outrageous assertion of the wildest 
extravagances of * right” supposed, 
—by whom basely sold and abandoned 
when the hard money-and-placebargain 
had been wrung from the terrors of a 
recreant government. Vainly do pre- 
tending patriots now whirl with art- 
ful aim the well-known /asso ; dear- 
bought experience has warned against 
the calculated devices of political 
fortune-hunters . and _ philosophical 
eharlatans ; and a people is now 
no longer entrapped, entangled, and 
carried unsuspectingly to sacrifice and 
the shambles, whether of Whig or 
quasi-Radical venality and ambition. 

But, with experience so wholesome 
in the one sense, the very foundation 
of national morals has been sapped in 
another, a larger, and a more vital 
sense, the dry rot of which is invading, 
corrupting, and threatening to under. 
mine and disorganize the whole frame- 
work of society. Politically, the con- 
fidence arising out of the conviction, 
and the reality of the existence of 
patriotism and honesty in public men, 
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‘has been the keystone of publi 


morals; but the people, so often 
trayed and basely bartered away, are 
at length becoming deeply impressed 
with the disastrous conclusion, that 
public virtue and patriotism is no more 
than a dream of the olden time, the 
modern and wholly opposite reading 
of which they have become profoundly 
imbued with, by their more intimate 
intercourse of late with ostentatiously 
professing patriots and philanthro- 
pists, in whom they have ultimatel 
discovered only sophists, selfish po | 
heartless public plunderers, and time- 
serving ‘traitors. Is there cause for 
wonder, then—with proofs so patent, 
and belief so rooted, in the profligacy 
of principle, and the egotism, absorb- 
ing as unfeeling, of the classes above 
them; of their disdainful disregard 
for, their utter want of sympathy, or 
their scandalous traffic, with the in- 
terests of the masses—that popular 
faith should be staggered, and popular 
traditions scouted? That the masses, 
thrust almost without the social pale, 
like outeast Pariahs of the East, should 
themselves seek to sever the last re- 
maining bond of relationship—should, 
justly mistrustful, resolve for the 
future to concentre their confidence 
alone in leaders selected from “ ir 
own condemned caste? The singular 
spectacle has been presented, in these 
our times, of an organized Association 
so vast and comprehensive as to ems 
brace millions in its affiliated ranks, 
in.which the jealousy of an intruder 
from other classes, thus assumed to be 
hostile, has been carried to the length 
of earnest debate and angry diseus- 
sion, under his eyes and in his pre- 
sence, whether one of the middle 
classes could be accepted as a trust- 
worthy member—whether, in fact, 
goodly raiment and a respectable ex- 
terior were not the characteristics 
indisputable of a possible spy and a 
prospective Judas. In vain Feargus 
O'Connor snbseribed bis hundreds of 
pounds to the large joint-stock com- 
posed of individual pence ; the glitter 
of gold profusely proffered had lost its 
charm, Er the people had before 
betrayed j by poate for gold, 
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tempted into confidence with gold, 
as peeeeny lavished in their cause. 
The three hundred pieces tendered 
by O'Connor might be a bidding 
more magnificent to the National, 
than the five pounds’ subscription of 
Mr Joseph Parkes to the Birmingham 
Union—the former with perhaps the 
same rapacious intent as the latter— 
both carrying their various wares to 
the same market ; with the difference 
only, that the more free and open- 
hearted Irishman by temperament, 
could be no match in driving the most 
economical bargain with the more 
wary and worldly-wise Utilitarian- 
Unitarian, who had learned that, if 
you “take care of the pence, the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” 
The people had before them the magi- 
cal transformation of the wreck of the 
Birmingham Union, which, under the 
pilotage of Joseph, wasscuttled, and had 
foundered into the west-end palace, 
the glittering equipages, the Pacto- 
lean splendours of the once humble 
Birmingham attorney ;—they feared 
lest the National Association should 
be as faithlessly steered on to the same 
rocks, and the same Oriental creations 
founded at its eost and on its ruins. 
Long they hesitated ere Feargus O°- 
Connor was accepted as a member, or 
trusted as a chief of the league; and 
even at the last, he owed the distinc- 
tion, less to the metropolitan than to 
the overpowering voices of the pro- 
vincial and manufacturing districts. 
But the line is not the less rigorously 
drawn by the operatives betwixt them- 
selves and the other classes, but more 
broadly still against the middle class ; 
and it will require demonstrations of 
much more sterling worth, and repa- 
ration of past treasons much more 
signal and sincere, to remove the bar- 
riers of excommunication, than the os- 
tentatious hypocrisy of a delegation to 
Lord John Russell, composed of such 
liberal deserters and patriotic delin- 
= as Messrs Warburton, Hume, 

holefield, C. Buller, O’Connell, 
Hawes, &c., to beseech mercy for 
the condemned Birmingham Chartists, 
their own dupes and victims, two days 
opportunely after it was fully known 
that mercy had been vouchsafed for 
life, by a Government as deeply com- 
promised, morally, as the deputation 
and the convicted culprits themselves, 
in the mournful events by which life 
had become forfeit to the Jaws. 


How, indeed, could the sentence of 
death have been consistently enforced 
against the more humble instruments 
of crime, whilst the criminals in chief, 
seated in the high places, remain, not 
unscathed only by the terrors of the 
law for their misdeeds, but elevated 
amongst those whom Royalty, or 
the Ministers of Royalty, delight to 
honour? If it were legal for Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and the party acting with 
him, to * stop the supplies” unless the 
Reform bill, or Charter of the middle 
classes, as pretended, was passed—if 
threats of physical force in the Com- 
mons’ House, and actual resort to phy- 
sical force out of it, in Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle, and elsewhere, 
were justifiable means to the end; why 
should resort to physical force be less 
defensible in support of the “ People’s 
Charter”—as a people, not lessdeluded 
now than onthe Reform Bill, have been 
taughtto view it? Were the pikes and 
bludgeons of the Birmingham Union 
less formidable, and more according to 
law, than the staves, daggers, and ar- 
son of the Birmingham branch of the 
National Association? Are Feargus 
O’Connor,: Bronterre O’Brien, and 
other Chartist chiefs, greater treason 


and sedition-mongers than their elder, | 


factious, and fire-breathing brethren of 
the Reform time ?—than the Fitzwil- 
liam, whose stoppage of the supplies 
would have been tantamount, as none 
better knew, to a civil war ?—than the 
Attwood and Scholefield, M.P.’s now, 
who then paraded their masses and flou- 
rished their weapons of offence ?—than 
the Baines, M.P., whourged on his furi- 
ous Reform battalions with frantic shouts 
of ** three groans for the Queen ?”— 
than the Muntz, not a Reform leader 
before only, but a member of the Na- 
tional Association, and its elected Bir- 
mingham delegate to the National 
Convention, since and now, but now 
also a worshipful justice of the peace— 
he, the first to counsel an appeal to 
force, and to recommend the people, 
according to his own boast, to arm— 
he, the first cowardly bully to desert the 
ranks, and flee from the perils of the 
conflict so wantonly provoked—he, 
holding her Majesty's commission of 
the peace on the nomination of Lord 
John Russell himself, with full know- 
ledge of his notorious antecedent—and 
his then i igs perma on 

roposing the th of his gracious 
Soneesien at a public dinner, prefaced 
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it with, ** Well, gentlemen, as the farce 
must be gone through, I give you the 
Queen?” We are told, indeed, in the 
Leeds Mercury, by that dainty critic 
Mr Baines, now M.P., and still of that 
paper, in an address to the Chartists, 
that the National Convention is a 
‘* rabble of vulgar, unprincipled, design. 
ing demagogues—who have been for 
six months spending your money, only 
to illustrate how far ignorance, impu- 
dence, folly, ay, and cowardice too, 
can extend. Why, half the Convention 
has deserted, aud the rest are at 
daggers-drawing among themselves.” 
Truly to speak, this is highly wrought 
impudence and something more of the 
journeyman printer that was, and— 
thanks to the purse and the liberality 
of the Wentworths—proprietor, editor, 
and M.P. that now is. ‘The imputa- 
tion of vulgarity comes with winning 
grace, too, from the smutty-faced com- 
positor that was, and the greasy-gloved, 
puritanical, pretending democrat of a 
member that is. There is something 
particularly edifying in the exhorta- 
tions of this sanctimonious person— 
whoall his formerlife has lived, breath- 
ed, and had his being, by agitation and 
revolution—who abetted Luddism co- 
vertly if not openly—whose ¢ three 
groans for the Queen” are on record— 
who regarded pikes and bludgeons as 
integral and legitimate accessories to- 
wardsa Reform revolution ;—it is edify- 
ing, we say, to find him now so furi- 
bund against “violence,” *confusion,” 
*¢ civil war,” and all that ; and exhort- 
ing the Chartists ** that, if their. cause 
be really a good one, it is certain to be 
carried by peaceable and constitutional 
means, and therefore the resort to vio- 
lence is wholly without excuse.” 

We uphold not Chartism or the 
Chartists ; we are but referring effects 
to causes, consequents to antecedents. 
Chartism is the spawn of the Reform 
mania—Chartists are the offspring, in a 
right line and by legitimate descent, of 
Whigs and Radicals ; more thorough- 
going and desperate if za will, but 
more straightforward and intelligible 
than either. Chartist pikes and blud- 
geons, openly brandished, are, after all, 
less to be dreaded than the silent stab, 
and the skulking step, of the stiletto- 
armed Whig-Radical Destructive of 
appropriation-clauses and freethinking 
education schemes. Less fortunate 
than Mr Baines, the Chartist chiefs 

“have as yet accomplished no jobs for 
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themselves and friends ; more honest, 
they have volunteered no pledges, and 
broken none—that for themselves or 
kindred place and pelf they would 
accept never! The religion of Mr 
Baines, all fervent and radiant as it 
may be, would seem but of the skin- 
deep sort; it does not, we suppose, 
however, in his creed, require much 
Jesuitic craft to prove that the public 

edge of official abjuration was bind- 
ing only so long as office was unof- 
fered. The son is actually recorder 
of Hull; and therein lies the commen- 
tary on the broken pledge, and the 
thrifty conscientiousness of a prudent 
parent. 

Was there one sane and sober- 
minded man out of the ranks of the 
infatuated Whigs, who doubted that 
Reform, once let loose on a’ field 
so wide as that of which the gates 
were unlocked by the Reform Bill, 
could then, and within the bounds of 
its dry ditches, be restrained from 
running riot? There were practi- 
cable and prudent modes of reform— 
there were ways and means of en- 
larging the constituency—of infusing a 
more direct and popular action into 
the representative system, and bring- 
ing the weight of public opinion, not 
of one, but of all orders of society, to 
bear more urgently and irresistibly 
upon it—other and far more safe than 
tampering capriciously and recklessly 
with the quality of the elective fran- 
chise. e new-fledged statesmen of 
1831 made it their idle boast, that by 
the wide and comprehensive scheme 
of an universal ten-pound suffrage, 
they had so satiated the voracious 
cravings of Reform, that appetite far- 
ther was for ever stayed—that before 
the Reform Bill, planted like Canute 
on the shore, should recede the revo- 
lutionary surges, never more to ap- 
proach and overflow the landmark. 
Oh, conceit! false, frivolous, and 
self-applauding! Hearken to the in- 
spirations of the truly wise and phi- 
losophic De ‘Tocqueville, when treat- 
ing of changes and constitutions among 
a younger offshoot of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race on the other side of the 
Atlantic :— 


« When a nation modifies the elective 
qualification, it may easily be foreseen that 
sooner or later. that qualification will be en- 
tirely abolished. There is no more inva- 
riable rule in the history of society; the 
further electoral rights are extended, the 
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wiore is felt the need of extending them ; 
for after each concession the strength of 
the demiocracy increases, and its demands 
increase with its strength. The ambition 
of those who are bélow the appointed 
rate, is irritated in exact proportion to the 
great number of those who are above it. 
The exception at last becomes the rule; 
concession follows concession, and no 
stop can be made short of Universal Suf- 
frage.”’ 


Let us not delude ourselves : to this 
% eoniplexion we must come at last.” 
The greater or less gradation of velo- 
éity in the descent, is altogether purely 
contifigeit on the continuance of the 
governing power in its present, or in 
4 tivdified shape. The pressure from 
without compelled Lord Grey to leave 
hold, after provident forecast for his 
family. Lord Melbourné and Lord 
John Russell, the one all voluptuous 
abandon and thoughtlessness, as the 
other all bladder-blown of self-pre- 
suming a Pheebus-like, seiz- 
ed the reins, in blind assurance by 
first giving head, more readily after 
to curb in the unruly half-jaded steed 
of Reform—in reverse of the French 
saying, satiter pour mieux reculer. 


They have fivt been long to learn 
the— ' 


‘* Facilis descensus averni ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 
ad auras, ~ 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.’ 


Their doom is fixed—the fiat has 
gone forth against them as hommes 
usés—they fall, like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. They may, indeed, be 
replaced for a moment by the impo- 
tent Virility of a Normanby roué, and 
thé gatigrenous humours of a bile-dis- 
eased Durham—for a moment only. 
The breed of aristocratical democrats 
4s a cross too unnatural for long life 
ad endurance ; it is a dusus nature— 
a motstrosity, moral and social—a 
race borh only to sée the light and 
become extinct; 

The Melbourne and Russell system 
of administration and attempted re- 
trogression, if founded in corruption 
the most extetisive on the one hand, 
was as deeply based in the most atro- 
cious tyranny on the other. It has 
been sustained by the wholesale bri- 
bery of agitators and incendiaries, 
both of the higher and among the 
more hungry middle-class section of 
popular leaders: Confederate with 
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them, it has sought to raise iton-bound 
ramparts of safety against the ven- 
geance of the people at large, on 
whose rights it has trampled, whose 
hearths it has invaded, with whose 
wellbeing and lives it has wantonly 
sported. Scared with their own 
work of the Reform Bill, and more 
affrighted still by the hordes and 
combined vagabondage of the me- 
tropolis, through whose ready aid 
it was mainly carried, means were 
anxiously sought by the Grey Cabinet 
to get rid of allies no longer useful, 
who were troublesome and must be 
dangerous. The real question was to 
let out the bad blood without an in- 
quest for murder. French ingenuity 
had forestalled and resolved the diffi- 
culty. We were present when; after 
the Revolution of July, 7000 super- 
fluous heroes of the Three Glorious 
Days of rapine and murder, were mus- 
tered and paraded in the Place Ven- 
déme, round the pillar of Napo- 
leon; from whence the scape-gallows 
wretches, all whiskered and ghastly, 
were packed off by diligence and 
post, amidst cries of Vive la Revo- 
lution, to the frontiers of Spain and 
the interior of Belgium — the soil 
of which they fertilized with their 
bones, for return they did not, could 
not, and were not intended. The ex- 
ample was not lost. Some thousands 
of British vagrant Reformers were 
dispatched with Don Pedro to Portu- 
gal, and those who eseaped the sword 
of the Miguelites perished more in- 
gloriously afterwards of starvation. 
Some ten or twelve thousand of sur- 
plus Reform heroes were banded 
afterwards for Spain; of whom Colonel 
Evans, baton in hand, returned with 
the muster-rolls marked all dead, 
mutilated, or missing, shamefully 
slaughtered in the field, or disgrace. 
fully left to perish in a strange land. 
The incapacity of Evans justified the 
penetration with which, for the special 
object, he was selected; by his rash- 
ness ad routs, thousands of unruly 
agitators were disposed of as efficiently 
as if by letter of instructions and 
plan of campaign, drawn out for the 
special end. It was KILLING NO MUR- 
per: the Brevet Colonel for the ex- 
ploit has been rewarded with and 
wears a riband as deeply, glowingly 
red as if dyed inthe blood-stained 
fields of Hernani, or in the purple 
gore of his defeated and massacred 
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mercenaries before the walls of St 
Sebastian. Hume and the Radicals 
Utilitarian for once were overreached. 
They anticipated the glorious return 
of a disciplined and victorious army, 
ready to achieve such further reform 
or revolution as might suit the exigen- 
ces of party, however distasteful to 
the Ministry, with another Welling- 
ton in the shape of laurel-browed 
Evans, to frown or fight down oppo- 
sition. Alas! how fall the mighty ;— 
Evans went out a triumphant Radical 
to return a discomfited Whig! 

Had the new principle of KILLINe 
NO MURDER stayed here its desolating 
progress, the country might have been 
consoled as by deliverance from a pes- 
tilence, however humanity must shud- 
der over the long array of unhappy 
victims. But the millions remained 
unthinned—the millions, revelling in 
ideal rights, rife, unruly, and _boister- 
ously clamouring for entry and pos- 
session of their share in the land of pro- 
mise—the land flowing with milk and 
honey, newly conquered under the Re- 
form Bill. The Solemn League and 
Covenant between Unionsand Liberals 
was there—the seal could not be railed 
from off the bond—Whig perform- 
ances, in no measured tones, were de- 
manded of Whig. promises. But per- 
formance was out of the question with 
a prodigelity so wild of spendthrift 
promises. The reapers would infi- 
nitely have outnumbered the ears of 
the golden harvest, reserved exclu- 
sively, within a ring fence, for a cho- 
sen class and for the Whig sickle, if 
all who had helped to plough, sow, 
and harrow in the seed, and were 
therefore bid, had come to the feast of 
the harvest moon. But the masses 
pressed—and danger was imminent. 
The deep-mouthed voice of discontent, 
that could not be satisfied, must be 
silenced. So the coup d'etdt was re- 
solved upon; against new rights, as- 
serted by the people, old rights were 
presented as grievances by the Whig 
Grand Jury ; the claim of a Reform 
Bill was answered with a New Poor- 
Law Bill—coup and contre coup were 
the order of the day—the ayes had it, 
in the so-said people’s house, against 
the people—the Poor-Law Abolition 
Bill was carried pin oe den 
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geons supplanted workh a 
ism, declared felony by Act of Par- 


iament, was made punishable with im- 


for life—the iron. hoof of 


exulting Whiggery was at length fix- 
ed ik on the neck of a prostrate 
nation. Let us, however, be just; 
there is one crowning charity in the 
new law at least—the pangs of length- 
ened incarceration are spared to the 
hapless pauper, by the summary mer- 
cies of starvation diet and rigorous se- 
paration from kith and kind. The 
portals of the living tomb, once closed 
on the wretch condemned, to him open 
no more, unless, if then even, to 
the passage of his mortal remains to 
that ‘* bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns.” The passage from time 
to eternity has not, however, alone 
been shortened, but that also from the 
bed of death to the grave. The poor 
and broken-hearted may enjoy the sad 
consolation of sleeping with their fa- 
thers no more; for the Bastile in which 
they are immured contains also with- 
in its, own precincts the dark and 
dreary dungeons of the earth, where 
buried, as medically hurried, by con- - 
tract with the lowest competing under- 
taker, he sleeps till that day when all 
wrongs shall be redressed—when the 
oppressor and the oppressed shall stand 
side by side, equal in all things save de- 
sert, before the Great Judge of all— 
when Lord John, the New Poor-Law 
placeman, shall change place with 
poor John, the parish pauper. 
Description of the horrors of the 
Bastile system—of the havoc it has 
worked, and is working—of the 
mortality which, more surely, more 
largely, although more silently than 
plague, pestilence, and famine con- 
jointly, it has accomplished and_ is 
producing—description, we say, is be- 
yond the powers of language, and 
will be, until_a New Poor-Law voea- 
bulary shall be constructed expressly 
of signs appropriate to the practical 
atrocities and the theoretic conjura- 
tions of which it would be the harrow- 
ing and disgusting record. A hun- 
dred volumes would not suffice the 
annals of its five years’ career of fraud, 
falsehood, and infamy. Efficiently, 
for diabolically, does it work out the 
ends of its projectors and philanthro- 
pic superintendents ; and whilst it 
spares not the aged, and spends not 
on the able-bodied, who are economi- 
cally and indiscriminately disposed of 
where nomore heard of, at the railway- 
speed of short commons and close con- 
finement, not. less tender is the New 
Poor. Law in its cares for infant life, or 
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its prompt facilities for the ready dis- 
patch of that life to any world but this. 
Take the following out of ten thousand 
cases similar: the-good people and the 
excellent Lord Mayor of the city of 
London were, as men, magistrates, 
and Christians, grievously shocked and 
outraged in their feelings. Kind but 
simple-hearted souls, they havestudied 
not the New Poor-Law—they know 
not its authors !— 


** Mansion - House. — Yesterday, a 
young woman, named Eliza Chandler, was 
brought before the Lord Mayor under 
the following circumstances :— 

*“* Mr Cloake, of No. 3, Liverpool 
Street, stated that the prisoner had been 
servant in his family about eight or ten 
days before the 30th of July, when it was 
found that she had delivered herself of a 
child, and thrown it into the water-closet. 
She did not look at all like a person in 
the family way before the discovery. was 
made, and had an excellent character. 
Upon being spoken to by her mistress, 
she admitted that the child had been born 
on the Saturday, the 27th of July. The 
porter found the child dead. Witness did 
not appear to charge her with having 
committed any offence. 

*“* The beadle of the ward stated that 
the infant appeared to be a full-grown 
child. He attended the inquest, which 
was to the effect, that ‘the child was 
found dead in the privy, but there was 
not sufficient evidence to determine whe- 
ther it was born alive or not.’ 

‘“‘ The Lord Mayor—Have you re- 
ceived any direction from any one to 
prosecute ? 

** Beadle—No. It was stated before 
the coroner that the person of whom the 
child was born was in custody, and the 
coroner said it was such a case as ought 
to be brought under your lordship’s 
notice. 

** The Lord Mayor—Did she make 
any statement before the coroner ? 

** Beadle—She was not brought before 
him, as it was considered that it might 
prove dangerous to her health to be ex- 
posed. 

“* The Lord Mayor-—Has she made 
any communication as to who the father 
of the child is ? 

** One of the inspectors of the police 
stated, that she said at the station-house 
that the father was a journeyman baker. 

** Mr Hobler observed that somebody 
Ought to take the matter up, and that it 
seemed to be looked upon very lightly 
indeed. : 

“.The Lord Mayor—Since the passing 
of the New Poor-Law, it seems to be con- 
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sidered that children when they are born 
are to be treated as kittens are treated. 
Unfortunate women, who are in a way to 
become mothers, seem to think that they 
are to deliver themselves as they can, and 
to get rid of their infants as s00n as pos- 
sible. This is a most frightful impress'on, 

‘Mr Hobler said that many women 
certainly appeared to be influenced by 
that opinion. 

“ The Lord Mayor—They deliver 
themselves as they please, and throw their 
infants into the privy or into the river, 
and no prosecutor appears. Is this woman 
to be sent to the Central Criminal Cour, 
or to be set at large ? 

** The headle said that he had received 
no instructions on the subject. 

‘““ The Lord Mayor—Prisoner, have 
you any thing to say ? 

‘* Prisoner—Nothing, my lord. 

** The Lord Mayor—Is the. surgeon 
here to give evidence ? 

** Beadle——-No, I am not aware that 
he is. 

** The Lord Mayor—Nobody appears to 
think any thing of the business, serious as 
itis. I, however, consider it to be my 
duty to commit the woman to take her 
trial at the Central Criminal Court. In 
past times the parish officers used to pro- 
secute in cases of this kind—now it seems 
there are no funds with which to prosecute, 
and desperate offences of this description 
may be committed with comparative im- 
punity. If the New Poor-Law is to be 
revised and altered, surely power ought 
to be given to the parish officers to pro- 
secute persons guilty of disposing of their 
offspring in so shocking a manner. If the 
lives of children are to be preserved, @ 
change of this sort must take place. 

‘* Mr Hobler agreed with his lordship, 
that an important change should be made 
as regarded illegitimate children. It ap- 
peared to be very extraordinary that so 
much money should be expended in paying 
those who worked the bill, and that 40s. or 
50s. should be grudged where human life 
wus concerned. 

** The Lord Mayor— It is most extra- 
ordinary that commissioners, and assist- 
ant-commissioners, and clerks, should have 
L.54,000 per annum amongst them for 
carrying the New Poor-Law into effect, 
and yet that a parish should not be allowed 
as much as 20s. to prosecute, in order to 
prevent the practice of flinging poor chil- 
dren into destruction the moment they are 
born. There have been many destroyed ° 
since this law came into operation, more 
than we have ever heard of, I am con- 
vinced. Now, the matter seems to beiof 
ordinary occurrence. In this case, if the 
prisoner had not been very ill, and the 
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mistress: had not entertained suspicion of 
her, we) would never have heard a word 
about it. The parties never would have 
thought of looking into the place where it 
was found. . The effect of the example is 
really frightful; we must have the sur- 
geon’s evidence, and I shallcommit the 
prisoner for trial, and the Court, I am 
sure, will, under such circumstances, most 
readily pay the expenses. 

‘** His lordship then ordered that the 
surgeon who examined the body of the 
infant should be required to attend and 
give evidence.” 


It might have occurred, we think, 
to the Lord Mayor, that as no funds 
were provided by the New Poor-Law 
to prosecute for infanticide, it must 
be clearly’ intended by its authors 
that new-born children should be 
treated exactly as kittens are treated. 
There would seem something personal 
and unfriendly in the sneer of Mr 
Hobler, than whom, however, a bet- 

| ter and more respected functionary 
breathes not, about the extravagant 
rate at which people are paid for 
working the New Poor-Law, whilst 
the merest-trifle was grudged where 
human life was concerned—personal 
and unfriendly, we say, because Mr 
Hobler must be supposed tu know 
that one of the chief; if not the chief, 
, workers and projectors of the law, is 
the identical individual of penny-a- 
‘ . line notoriety, who heretofore figured 
at his elbow, and was his debtor in 
many pence for dines of information 
charitably furnished tothe guasi-press- 
pauper, then himself the slave of a 
! serving-man, and barely existing upon 
reports of rapes and robberies, last 
dying speeches and confessions at 
) the gallows. Infanticide, although 
LSS not specially pronounced legal, is 
clearly as much part and parcel of 
the New Poor-Law as pinch-pauper 
diet, and the salary of the commis- 
sioners, or of Edwin Chadwick, Esq., 
barrister-(! !!)-at-law. 
Infanticide is the wholesale practice 
in China, if not the law of Confucius. 
More advanced in the arts and sciences 
of civilized life than that world of 
antediluvians, here the successors of 
a mission apostolic and almost of 
' divine origin are found (Oh! shame) 
colleagued with Utilitarians, Unita- 


rians, and Nothingarians, in a legisla- _ 


; tion by which infanticide is indireetly 
legalized by the absence of the cus- 
: tomary provision for its prevention or 
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punishment. The profit-and-loss cash- 
account is, however, cited—the bal. 
ance-sheet appealed to triumphant- 
ly, in vindication of the New Poor- 
Law and Whig principle of—xi11NG 
No murDER. Perish for ever the 
wretches, who—debited on the debtor 
side with human life coolly immo- 
lated in rueful numbers—would salve 
the public as their own seared con- 
science, and interest public avarice by 
credit on the other sheet for one or 
more millions sterling of savings. 
Theirs is the infernal system .of the 
Thugs, who affect hospitality; and 
sympathetically press assistance and 
asylum to unsuspecting travellers, in 
whose murder they afterwards exult 
exactly in proportion to the purse and 
the prize balance resulting. But, 
were the Poor-Law Abolition Com- 
missioners honestly desirous, as they” 
are capable, of rendering true accounts, 
how would the balance stand? In 
their reports on various Unions in 
which imposture was attempted, as 
imposture is systematically practised 
throughout, it has not only been 
shown, but the disgraceful fact has 
by themselves, on compulsion, been 
openly admitted and published, that 
credit was taken for hundreds or 
thousands saved under the new system, 
and for rates reduced, where on the 
contrary thousands expended and rates 
laid and paid had been in excess; or 
where, as in Southwark, the thou- 
sands had been saved and the rates 
reduced solely by defying their orders 
aud excluding their system. So 
flagrant have been their falsehoods—so 
self-convicting their forced, yet still 
incomplete admissions, that we stand 
entirely acquitted of a judgment too 
harsh, when we assert our conscien- 
tious impression that, in their own 
case, they are not worthy of credence 
when unsupported by testimony of a 
less suspicious and more unimpeach- 
able character. 
From this hateful exhibition of de- 
praved principle and ossification of 
heart, let us hasten to escape.. For- 
tunately, we have now only to request 
attention to figures, and to leave the 
New Poor-Law Commissioners to fill 
up the blanks. Against their wilfull 
deceptive account of savings effected, 
let them furnish a bill of particulars 
of the charges shifted now on parish 
rates, other than poor’s rates as before, 
or rendered necessary to carry the 
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New Poor-Law into effect, or there- 
out resulting. 

1. Amount of coroner's and jury’s 
fees and expenses formerly charged on 
poor's rates. 

2. Expenses of criminal trials re- 
sulting from inquests. 

3. Savings by the toleration of in- 
fanticide. 

4, Commissioners’ salaries and ex- 
penses. 

5. A levy of 5000 regular troops to 
enforce the law. 

6. A standing Rural Police of 
25,000 men, with commissioners, &c., 
to overawe the people, and guard work- 
house prisons. 

7. The cost of new barracks, to 
be constructed against Union work- 
houses. 

, For theend will be, that every Union 
- workhouse must have its barracks, 
so that the country will at length pre- 
sent something in appearance like the 
Owenite parallelograms of social life, 
with the difference, that the barrack 
fortress is built to keep in check the 
workhouse prison and pauper felonry. 

Such is the state of the country, as 
. represented in the special department 
of Lord John Russell. We shall con- 
clude with requesting the earnest at- 
tention they are well deserving of, to 


the illustrations so apposite and hap- . 


pily afforded by Mr D’Israeli of the 
latent objects of the intended work- 
ing, or the destructive tendency of the 
Rural. Police Bill to constitutional li- 
berty. There is nothing speculative 
about his observations ;—official docu- 
ments prepared under the eyes of the 
Government, and by its own paid of- 
ficials, are referred to, and his argu- 
ment is founded upon the system as 
now practically, although partially, in 
operation in Cheshire and elsewhere. 


‘* Mr D'Israeli rose and said,—-He had 
opposed this bill on its original stages, al- 
though he had offered no factious opposi~ 
tion. Now that the measure had arrived 
at its last stage, he thought he was justified 
in entering his protest against it, and di- 
viding the House against its passing. Her 
Majesty's Government, and those who sup- 
ported this measure, seemed to have taken 
up the view that the first and sole duty of 
a police was to maintain order; but he 
(Mr D’Israeli) apprehended that in a free 
country like England, there was a co-or- 
dinate duty for a police, and that was not 
merely to maintain order, but to respect 
liberty. He could not bring himselfto be- 
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lieve that the rural police, as it was pro» 
posed to constitute the body by this bill, 
and as it had been brought into operation 
insome districts already, could fulfil both 
these duties. He wished to call the at. 
tention of the House to a document whieh 
seemed to Have been studiously kept out 
of sight in the course of the discussion on 
this bill—the Report of the Commissioners 
of Enquiry into the State of the Constabulary 
Force of the country. There were some 
curious details in the evidence annexed to 
that report, which he thought it was the 
duty of the House not to overlook, clearly 
showing what must be the character of a 
rural police formed upon the principles of 
this bill. It was proved that the prac- 
tice of the police, in those rural dis- 
tricts where the force had been called 
into existence, was to enter cottages and 
order lights to be extinguished, because, 
according to one of the witnesses ex- 
amined, cottagers had no right to have 
lights to serve as signals to poachers and 
marauders. It was also proved to be their 
practice in other districts to enter cottages 
in the daytime, and see if there wus mutton 
boiling in the pot on the fire, because a 
sheep might have been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood. He asked the House if these 
practices were sanctioned, what would be- 
come of the celebrated national dogma, that 
every Englishman’s house was his castle? 
It might be said that these were very salu- 
tary regulations, and referred only to the 
labouring classes; but he (Mr D’Israeli) 
looked upon their rights as equally sacred 
with those of the rest of the community. 
Another part of the evidence was to the 
effect that the magistrates of Chelmsford 
regretted extremely that trampers, as they 
were called, were not exposed to be ar- 
rested for hiring beds in lodging-houses, 
whereas, if they only sleptin the open air, 
they might be apprehended ; but they con- 
gratulated themselves that the police under 
their direction had entered houses and 
examined beds to ascertain the character 
of the occupants. How was this to be re- 
conciled with the sanctity of private dwell- 
ings, which had always been considered 
a very important principle of our social 
arrangements? He could not support this 
bill when he looked to the hurried and 
unsatisfactory manner in which, at the end 
of the session, this and other measures of 
police had been introduced, Although 
there might be a variation in the circum- 
stances of the cases to meet which they 
were brought forward, yet when he con- 
sidered the manner in which they had 
been introduced, he must believe that there 
was an identity of purpose and a similarity 
of principle in all. The Birmingham Po- 
lice Bill, on its introduction, was founded 
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on a popular principle ; in a very few days 
that was changed; and. the principle of 
centralization adopted. The present bill 
was founded on a report which recoms 
mended centralization.” 

The rights of Englishmen—“ every 
Englishman’s house his castle,” in- 
deed!! Where, we ask with the libe- 
ral and lofty-minded author of Vivian 
Grey—where are now those “ rights” 
—where that “ castle,” sacred and in- 
violate so long against the profanations 
of despotism, and the detested intrusion 
of an all-pervading espionage? Pro- 
claim the law of the curfew at once, 
like the wily Norman tyrant, when 
the noble Saxon race of a former epoch 
were to be ground down into villanage, 
and decimated of their numbers, to 
allay the restless fears, and swell the 
booty of the band of griping economists 
of those days. Proclaim rather the 
curfew, we say, at whose sullen toll 
fires may be raked, and lights put out, 
by the submissive serfs; for the despo- 
tism of William was enlightened and 
constitutional by comparison with the 
more refined malice of Lord John, 
whose blue-bottle myrmidons are 
appointed to outrage the cottager’s 
fireside, indecently to intrude upon 
the sanctity of the bedchamber, and 
recklessly to lord it in the cottage, 


once inviolable and inviolate as the- 


proudest and the strongest castle. 

No man, of the slightest powers of 
observation and ratiocination,can doubt 
that the Poor-Law Abolition Bill is 
the root of all evil—the fretful blister- 
plaster by which the body politic has 
been gradually excoriated and in- 
flamed inte the mass of maddening 
humours, which at length have exas- 
perated the unhappy patient wildly to 
rush into rebellion—to fire with blaz- 
ing brand his neighbour's house—to 
flourish the dagger athirst for his 
blood. The conflagration and san- 
guinary conflicts at Birmingham—the 
organized outrages in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Northumberland, are 
but counterpart demonstrations of po- 
pular fury against the New Poor-Law 
Bill—of the Bristol and Nottingham 
burnings, and ferocious bandings of 
the Birmingham Union, so lauded and 
pesonriong at the time in aid of the 

eform Bill. The difference—how 


striking that difference !—is, that the 
Poor- Law movement beinganti- Whig, 
must be put down vi et armis ; and, if 

and cutlass fail, by cannon 


and cavalry. The Reform movement, 
essentially Whig in its character, and 
conservative of Whig places; was, on 
the reverse, headed in its furious 
freaks, and palliated in its incendiary 
outbreaks, by the Whig Ministers 
themselves. They corresponded, from 
Downing Street, with revolutionary 
agitators, by despatches, as regular 
and as officially franked as orders to 
Lords-lieutenant of counties, or man- 
dates to the colonies. Thus, in eight 
years—the first eight years—of Whig 
ascendency, the country has been 
brought to the very verge of two san- 
guinary revolutions ; the one revolu- 
tionary bantling being of its own be- 
getting, to secure office—the other a 
Frankenstein of its own creation no 
less, seeking its dispossession and de- 
struction.. All other causes of popu- 
lar discontent and disloyalty sink into 
insignificance compared with the deep- 
seated and ineffaceable abhorrence of 
the Bastile law. All other causes of 
grievance, real or alleged, are but acces- 
sory, and contribute only to enlarge the 
overshadowing proportions of this upas- 
tree, poisoning the social atmosphere, 
and blighting the vegetation of kind- 
ly feeling all around. Armies may 
march to enforce the law deformed 
—rural police, staff and cutlass in 
hand, may threaten recusaney or exe- 
cute vengeance—Sir Robert Peel may 
throw himself more rashly than gal- 
lantly into the breach for its defence, 
and fancy it chivalry—the Great Duke 
himself may interpose his sevenfold 
shield, and wave his till now invincible 
truncheon, in its defence—but vainly 
all! The fiat has gone forth—the 
mind, stubborn and immovable, of the 
land, has pronounced and sealed its 
doom—the peasantry and the opera- 
tives of England say, and are entitled 
to say, with the proud barons of old, 
* Nolumus leges Anglia mutari.” If 
now the New Poor-Law, in all the 
nakedness of its atrocious principle, 
cannot, and dare not, be more than 
partially carried out, how shall it be 
when the half million of unskilled 
workmen, now temporarily absorbed 
by railway enterprise, shall return to 
overlay the common labour market, 
where their absence has tended to main- 
tain wages, keep down the redundancy 
of competition, and facilitate the work- 
ing of the odious law? We assume to 
know, and from long intercourseand ex. 
perience ought to know, quite as much 
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New Poor-Law into effect, or there. 
out resulting. 

1. Amount of coroner's and jury’s 
fees and expenses formerly charged on 
poor's rates. 

2. Expenses of criminal trials re- 
sulting from inquests. 

8. Savings by the toleration of in- 
fanticide. 

4, Commissioners’ salaries and ex- 
penses. 

5. A levy of 5000 regular troops to 
enforce the law. 

6. A standing Rural Police of 
25,000 men, with commissioners, &c., 
to overawe the people, and guard work- 
house prisons. 

7. The cost of new barracks, to 
be constructed against Union work- 
houses. 

For theend will be, that every Union 
"workhouse must have its barracks, 
so that the country will at length pre- 
sent something in appearance like the 
Owenite parallelograms of social life, 
with the difference, that the barrack 
fortress is built to keep in check the 
workhouse prison and pauper felonry. 

Such is the state of the country, as 
. represented in the special department 
of Lord John Russell. We shall con- 
clude with requesting the earnest at- 
tention they are well deserving of, to 


the illustrations so apposite and hap- . 


pily afforded by Mr D’Israeli of the 
latent objects-of the intended work- 
ing, or the destructive tendency of the 
Rural. Police Bill to constitutional li- 
berty. There is nothing speculative 
about his observations ;—official docu- 
ments prepared under the eyes of the 
Government, and by its own paid of- 
ficials, are referred to, and his argu- 
ment is founded upon the system as 
now practically, although partially, in 
operation in Cheshire and elsewhere. 


‘* Mr D'Israeli rose and said,—He had 
opposed this bill on its original stages, al- 
though he had offered no factious opposi- 
tion. Now that the measure had arrived 
at its last stage, he thought he was justified 
in entering his protest against it, and di- 
viding the House against its passing. Her 
Majesty's Government, and those who sup- 
ported this measure, seemed to have taken 
up the view that the first and sole duty of 
a police was to maintain order; but he 
(Mr D’Israeli) apprehended that in a free 
country like England, there was a co-or- 
dinate duty for a police, and that was not 
merely to maintain order, but to respect 
liberty. He could not bring himself'to be- 
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lieve that the rural police, as it was 

posed to constitute the body by this bill, 
and as it had been brought into operation 
insome districts already, could fulfil both 
these duties. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to a document which 
seemed to Have been studiously kept out 
of sight in the course of the discussion on 
this bill—the Report of the Commissioners 
of Enquiry into the State of the Constabulary 
Force of the country. There were some 
curious details in the evidence annexed to 
that report, which he thought it was the 
duty of the House not to overlook, clearly 
showing what must be the character of a 
rural police formed upon the principles of 
this bill. It was proved that the prac- 
tice of the police, in those rural dis- 
tricts where the force had been called 
into existence, was to enter cottages and 
order lights to be extinguished, because, 
according to one of the witnesses ex- 
amined, cottagers had no right to have 
lights to serve as signals to poachers and 
marauders. It was also proved to be their 
practice in other districts to enter cottages 
in the daytime, and see if there wus mutton 
boiling in the pot on the fire, because a 
sheep might have been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood. He asked the House if these 
practices were sanctioned, what would be- 
come of the celebrated national dogma, that 
every Englishman’s house was his castle? 
It might be said that these were very salu- 
tary regulations, and referred only to the 
labouring classes; but he (Mr D’Israeli) 
looked upon their rights as equally sacred 
with those of the rest.of the community. 
Another part of the evidence was to the 
effect that the magistrates of Chelmsford 
regretted extremely that trampers, as they 
were called, were not exposed to be ar- 
rested for hiring beds in lodging-houses, 
whereas, if they only slept in the open air, 
they might be apprehended ; but they con- 
gratulated themselves that the police under 
their direction had entered houses and 
examined beds to ascertain the character 
of the occupants. How was this to be re- 
conciled with the sanctity of private dwell- 
ings, which had always been considered 
a very important principle of our social 
arrangements? He could not support this 
bill when he looked to the hurried and 
unsatisfactory manner in which, at the end 
of the session, this and other measures of 
police had been introduced, Although 
there might be a variation in the circum- 
stances of the cases to meet which they 
were brought forward, yet when he con- 
sidered the manner in which they had 
been introduced, he must believe that there 
was an identity of purpose and a similarity 
of principle in all. The Birmingham Po- 
lice Bill, on its introduction, was founded 
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on a popular principle ; in a very few days 
that was changed, and. the principle of 
centralization adopted. The present bill 
was founded on a report which recoms 
mended centralization.” 

The rights of Englishmen—“ every 
Englishman’s house his castle,” in- 
deed!! Where, we ask with the libe- 
ral and lofty-minded author of Vivian 
Grey—where are now those * rights’ 
—where that “ castle,” sacred and in- 
violate so long against the profanations 
of despotism, and the detested intrusion 
of an all-pervading espionage? Pro- 
claim the law of the curfew at once, 
like the wily Norman tyrant, when 
the noble Saxon race of a former epoch 
were to be ground down into villanage, 
and decimated of their numbers, to 
allay the restless fears, and swell the 
booty of the band of griping economists 
of those days. Proclaim rather the 
curfew, we say, at whose sullen toll 
fires may be raked, and lights put out, 
by the submissive serfs ; for the despo- 
tism of William was enlightened and 
constitutional by comparison with the 
more refined malice of Lord John, 
whose blue-bottle myrmidons are 
appointed to outrage the cottager’s 
fireside, indecently to intrude upon 
the sanctity of the bedchamber, and 
recklessly to lord it in the cottage, 


once inviolable and inviolate as the - 


proudest and the strongest castle. 

No man, of the slightest powers of 
observation and ratiocination,can doubt 
that the Poor-Law Abolition Bill is 
the root of all evil—the fretful blister- 
plaster by which the body politic has 
been gradually excoriated and in- 
flamed into the mass of maddening 
humours, which at length have exas- 
perated the unhappy patient wildly to 
rush into rebellion—to fire with blaz- 
ing brand his neighbour’s house—to 
flourish the dagger athirst for his 
blood. The conflagration and san- 
guinary conflicts at Birmingham—the 
organized outrages in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Northumberland, are 
but counterpart demonstrations of po- 

ular fury against the New Poor-Law 
Bill_-of the Bristol and Nottingham 
burnings, and ferocious bandings of 
the Birmingham Union, so lauded and 
ag | at the time in aid of the 

eform Bill. The difference—how 
striking that difference !—is, that the 
Poor- Law movement beinganti- Whig, 
must be put down vi et armis; and, if 
constable and cutlass fail, by cannon 
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and cavalry. The Reform movement, 
essentially Whig in its character, and 
conservative of Whig places, was, on 
the reverse, headed in its furious 
freaks, and palliated in its incendiary 
outbreaks, by the Whig Ministers 
themselves. They corresponded, from 
Downing Street, with revolutionary 
agitators, by despatches, as regular 
and as officially franked as orders to 
Lords-lieutenant of counties, or man- 
dates to the colonies. Thus, in eight 
years—the first eight years—of Whig 
ascendency, the country has been 
brought to the very verge of two san- 
guinary revolutions ; the one revolu- 
tionary bantling being of its own be- 
getting, to secure office—the other a 
Frankenstein of its own creation no 
less, seeking its dispossession and de- 
struction.. All other causes of popu- 
Jar discontent and disloyalty sink into 
insignificance compared with the deep- 
seated and ineffaceable abhorrence of 
the Bastile law. All other causes of 
grievance, real or alleged, are but acces- 
sory, and contribute only to enlarge the 
overshadowing proportions of this upas- 
tree, poisoning the social atmosphere, 
and blighting the vegetation of kind- 
ly feeling all around, Armies may 
march to enforce the law deformed 
—rural police, staff and cutlass in 
hand, may threaten recusancy or exe- 
cute vengeance—Sir Robert Peel may 
throw himself more rashly than gal- 
lantly into the breach for its defence, 
and fancy it chivalry—the Great Duke 
himself may interpose his sevenfold 
shield, and wave his till now invineible 
truncheon, in its defence—but vainly 
all! The fiat has gone forth—the 
mind, stubborn and immovable, of the 
land, has pronounced and sealed its 
doom—the peasantry and the opera- 
tives of England say, and are entitled 
to say, with the proud barons of old, 
* Nolumus leges Anglie mutari.” If 
now the New Poor-Law, in all the 
nakedness of its atrocious principle, 
cannot, and dare not, be more thah 
partially carried ont, how shall it be 
when the half million of unskilled 
workmen, now temporarily absorbed 
by =e enterprise, shall return to 
overlay the common Jabour market, 
wheretheirabsence has tended to main- 
tain wages, keep down the redundaney 
of competition, and facilitate the work- 
ing of the odious law? We assume to 
know, and from long intercourseand ex- 
perience ought to know, quite as much 
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of the middle classes, and infinitely 
more of the labouring classes, than 
either the Great Duke or Sir Robert; 
and presume, therefore, to tell them, 
that, while the first may be perhaps 
somewhat equally divided in sentiment, 
influenced by high authority, and 
therefore apathetic either way, there 
exists no such division of opinion—no 
such torpidity of feeling among the la- 
bouring classes. Never were they on 
any given question so unanimous. With 
them the New Poor-Law is the ques- 
tion of life and death: they will have 
it not—they will brave all the pains 
and penalties of disobedience. Is the 
Great Duke equally prepared to en- 
counter all the consequences of their 
resistance ? Let him, we beseech him, 
listen no more to the Richmonds and 
the Salisburys, disqualified witnesses 
as they are in the mighty cause at 
issue. Red-herring diet is not too 
luxurious for parish paupers, as by 
the one conceived; nor are they 
enamoured of their Bastile cages, or 
fattened and overfed to sauciness with 
their pork-water soup, as earnestly in- 
sisted on by the other, a noble guar- 
dian and chairman of a Sussex Union. 
Some people have strange fancies. 
Thousands will crowd on a hanging- 
day to the gallows, and feast on the 
agonies of the dying wretch, from the 
sight of which tens of thousands flee 
with horror. Some noble lords, there 
may be, who have morbid appetites, 
and grave-digging propensities, only 
for human suffering and mortal putres- 
cences. Let them indulge: they may 
ransack churchyards, when Newgate 
felonry has been gloated on to satiety, 
and new rigours have been, imagined, 
and torments feasted on. There they 
may be in their proper sphere; but 
let them refrain from the workhouse ; 
there, if the tenants are paupers, they 
are not felons. It is one, and not the 
least curse of the New Poor-Law, 
that even professing Conservatives are 
to be found among its hardened advo- 
cates. 

How various and inconsistent the 
policy of the Cabinet! Whilst Lord 
John was carrying starvation and im- 
prisonment among the honest labour- 
ing classes of England, because work 
they cannot get, and to beg they are 
ashamed, Lord Normanby, the Vice- 
roy of Ireland, was making royal 
progresses, and evacuating jails of all 
their criminals and assassins. In the 


course of one single jaunt, during one 
single summer, his Excellency dis- 
charged no fewer than 240 of these 
ruffians, with a light-heartedness and 
nonchalance adding peculiar grace to 
the clemency. He referred not for cha- 
racter or circumstances of mitigation to 
the judges who tried, but to the jailer 
in whose custody they were; and in 
the jail of Clonmel, fifty-seven felons 
were thus discharged in one hour, as, 
it may be supposed, not fitting com. 
pany for the 200 more honest men 
left behind. Not only were the sacred 
functions of judges invaded, but vener- 
able judges themselves, and the chief 
judges above all, grossly outraged 
before the eyes of the whole people, 
with all the reckless levity of a pam- 
pered buffoon. We shall not dwell 
on the disgusting compost of farce and 
fraud, of perjury direct and prevari- 
cation constant, which were the only 
distinguishing features of the Nor- 
manby Viceroyalty, and the Secre- 
taryship of Lieutenant Drummond, as 
brought out in the highest judicial 
court in the land; where the latter was 
cited and compelled to become the 
reluctant evidence, not alone of his 
own doings, but of the misdemeanours 
approaching to treason, and the lesser 
impeachments of falsehood, folly, and 
perfidy of hisown chief. Excellent was 
the rebuke of Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords, on occasion of the 
contempt of these men for the forms 
of justice, of their insult towards the 
persons, and scornful reversal of the 
decisions of judges. 


** Whoever had practised in our courts, 
whoever had presided over them, who- 
ever had observed the mode in which the 
judicial business was carried on, whoever 
had meditated on the constitution of these 
realms, as regarded its executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches, must be pre- 
pared to say with him, that of. all the 
branches of that constitution, the pure, 
correct, and inflexible administration of 
justice was by far the most material, 
(hear, hear.) It was this great power, 
this prodigious clamp, which bound socie- 
ty together. -It was this great solar belt 
which guided and-strengthened the whole 
system, formed as it was of discrepant 
materials, of various sizes, from the low- 
est to the most exalted. As long as that 
great belt continued firm and strong, and 
retained its binding force, he utterly dis- 
regarded all perils with which the consti- 
tution might be threatened. Give the 
Crown all the desire to tyrannize imagin- 
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able—give. it an obsequious House of 
Commons, a venal House of Lords, and a 
corrupt Court—allow it all the wish to 
overstep the bounds of the people’s free- 
dom—and he fairly made his appeal from 
the King’s Court at Windsor to the King’s 
Court at Westminster—there, in that 
temple of justice, he knew he should find 
imperishable the palladium of the consti- 
tution, Let the danger come from any 
quarter—let there be a vacillating House 
of Commons—a Parliament in which the 
people’s representatives knew not their 
own minds, but voted one day this way 
by a narrow majority, and the next day 
voted in another way by an equally nar- 
row majority—let the force of the consti- 
tution, thus left without equipoise, reside 
entirely in the House of Lords, and let 
the mixed monarchy of this country, the 
balance being destroyed, be converted 
into an aristocratical government—still, 
against all that the corruption of courts 
and the domination of the aristocracy 
could effect, he fled for protection to the 
judges, who would protect the subjects of 
the Crown against every oppression. Or, 
if the danger should come (as we might 
live to see it, though he thought the event 
not likely) from the fury of democracy— 
if the pressure should proceed from the 
lower region of the body politic—and if 
the outrages of the multitude threaten to 
demolish the walls of the constitution, 
then he opposed to them as an impregna- 
ble bulwark the judicial system, against 
which, as against a rock, all the surges of 
popular fury would dash, but would dash 
in vain,” (hear, hear. ) 

And so also De Tocqueville and 
Chevalier, in their respective and un- 
rivalled works on the United States.* 
Public liberty, the integrity of the 
union, and the preservation of the 
constitution, are safe—they remark— 
so long as the independence of judges, 
and the consequent purity of justice, 
are not invaded and tampered with. 
Of late years the judges, in various 
of the states of the Union, have been 
made removable at pleasure, have 
been constituted durante bene placito, 
or for a term of years; and in this 
dependency of the judicial power, and 
consequent pliability or corruption, 
those profound observers discern, with 
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the increasing power and encroach: 

ments of the democracy, the subver- 
sion of the Union, the overthrow of 
free institutions, and the final estab- 
lishment of a despotic authority. Of 
the Supreme Court of Judges of the 
Union, he untouched in its high attri- 
butes, De Tocqueville says—* Their 
power is enormous ; but it is clothed 
in the authority of public opinion. 
They are the all-powerful guardians 
of a people which respects law; but 
they would be impotent against popu- 
lar neglect or popular contempt.” 
And such is the precise character of 
the position to which 4he administra- 
tion of Lord Normanby degraded the 
judges and the justice of Ireland, 
and of whom his system, fairly fol- 
lowed out, would perpetuate the 
degradation. 

Lord Normanby is now tranferred 
to the Colonial Office, from whence, 
after but a short probation, he is about 
to be somewhat unceremoniously de- 
ported, if report speak true, to a place 
more analogous to both heels and head 
—that of dancing attendance on the 
court, in a household capacity. He 
is dismissed as incapable, by Mr Under- 
Secretary Stephen of the same office, 
of whom Sir Francis Head has re- 
corded, in an official despatch to Lord 
Glenelg, that he is a ‘rank republi- 
can :” an accusation sufficiently borne 
out by extracts from certain evidence 
of his before a Committee of the 
Commons on the affairs of Canada, not 
necessary to quote here, in which colo- 
nial revolution and separation are be- 
forehand advocated. That Mr Stephen, 
like most of the anti-slavery jobbers, 
is a renegade in politics and consist- 
ency, we can both believe and tes- 
tify. But our generally well-informed 
contemporary of the Newcastle Jour- 
nal, is incorrect in. stating that Mr 
James Stephen, junior, now Colonial 
Under-Secretary, was ever Member 
of the Committee of the famous Con- 
stitutional Association of 1821 or 1822, 
in Queen Caroline’s days. He was, 
we believe, a subscribing member of 
that -association; but his brother 





* It is extraordinary that to two French writers the world is respectively indebted 
for the most comprehensive, accurate, and philosophical account and examination of 
the institutions and statistics of the United States. There is not one English work 
on America wortby to be named in the same page with those of these two distinguished 
savans, 
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George it was, now, if we are not 
mistaken, Sir George Stephen, attor- 
ney-at-law, who was a member, and 
one of the most zealous, of that fire- 
eating and liberal press-prosecuting 
committee, which decreed and had 
entered on its minutes, duly affirmed 
according to form, orders for about 
twenty-four prosecutions for libel at 
one time against various journals, of 
which not far from one-half were 
against the Zimes alone, some half- 
dozen against the Chronicle, and the 
rest various. That they were abruptly 
stayed, and never proceeded with was 
owing, not to the after scruples or 
improved liberalism of Sir George 
Stephen, Knight, the committeeman, 
or Mr James Stephen, the associator, 
whose loyal rage was unbounded at 
the eheck ; but to the admonitions, the 
threats even, of one who, himself then 
of the press, chief defender of the 
association in the press, and once high 
in the Times himself, but then at bitter 
strife with it, held the rights of the 
press—those of his order—to be sacred, 
and its excesses to be leniently con- 
strued—a noble oblivion of party feel- 
ings and private animosities in the 
common cause. It has been with no 
small astonishment, therefore, that we 
have since witnessed the sudden trans- 
formation of the zealous anti-slavery 
Tory, Mr James Stephen, into a 
“rank republican’ under-secretary, 
and of his equally thorough-going 
Tory brother into a Whig knight or 
baronet, and most obsequious corres- 
pondent and supporter of that same 
Times, formerly by him devoted to 
the vengeance of the harpies of the 
law. The elevation, as the conver- 
sion, of Mr Under-Secretary Stephen 
was, we presume, influenced by the 
same policy which has uniformly pre- 
vailed under the sway of the Whigs, 
They have ever preferred to pay off 
the foe, as the Romans in their decay 
bought off the Hun and Vandal, with 
gold instead of the steel of Camillus. 
In Canada we have seen the policy 
in operation on every nomination to 
office—in the elevation of Bedard and 
Valliéres to the bench, treason-mongers 
both, less dangerous, only because 
inferior in talent to the arch-traitor 
Papineau, to whom, moreover, as to 
his great compeer in Ireland, the 
highest judgment-seat was likewise 
proffered, but honestly and consist- 
ently, at least, refused. So also in 
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the cases of Lord. Durham, Turton, 
Buller, Chapman, and a host of other 
subordinate agitators—the weakly Ca. 
binet has been found ever as prompt to 
offer terms as the patriots at market 
to close a bargain. To independent 
members like Mr Hawes, the grant of 
L.170,000 for his father-in-law, Brunel, 
in aid of the Thames Tunnel, of which 
Mr Hawes himself isalarge proprietor, 
has not been deemed a bribe too mag- 
nificent ; Mr Hawes could tell besides 
of other unpublished, because more 
private obligations. After liberality 
so splendid, Mr epring. Rice may 
surely be pardoned the Shannon grant 
of L.250,000 for improving his lands 
on that noble river, into a majorat 


‘worthy the peerage of which he is to 


be the founder, seeing that the Par- 
liamentary allocation of the former 
L.250,000 had made his fortune only 
by half. 

Among the memorable mementos 
of his passage through the Cabinet, 
and existence in the chrysalis state in 
the Commons House, previous to the 
expansion into the gaudy butterfly of 
the peerage, Mr Spring Rice has be- 
queathed to the country an empty ex- 
chequer, and leaves it a bankrupt in 
credit. His last, and one year’s, ex- 
ploits, have been to increase the per- 
manent debt by four millions sterling ; 
to present a budget of deficiency in 
income below expenditure of nearly 
one million, non-inclusive of charges 
for the augmentation of the army voted 
since, of proyision for further Canadian 
invasions, of reinforcements for the 
navy, which the complications of 
foreign affairs would seem to render 
inevitable, and of other contingencies 
for the repair, fortification, and de- 
fence of our coasts, which, from the 
following mysterious paragraph, would 
appear somehow, and from some quar- 
ter, to be menaced with invasion, 

** Dover, August 13,—Sir James Gor- 
don, and the other naval and military of- 
ficers and civil engineers, named in the 
Parliamentary commission for an inquiry 
into the state of the harbours on the south- 
eastern coast of England, having completed 
their survey of this port, proceeded ina 


Government steamer, this morning, to the. 


westward, to continue their labours.” 

As if the deficiency under such 
heads were not sufficient evidence to 
warrant a fiatofinsolvency, Mr Sprir, 
Rice has further proposed and earri 
a resolution for the abolition of post- 
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age duties, which clears off one million 
and a-half sterling more of revenue 
at one fell swoop, Yet the last year 
of Tory financial management _ left 
the Whigs with nearly three millions 
of surplus means in the National Chest, 
available for the reduction of debt, 
which, as per the following accounts 
current contrasted, has now disap- 
peared :— 


* The last budget of a Tory Adminis- 
tration was brought forward on the 15th 
of March 1830. Its totals of reeeipt and 
expenditure were as follow :— 


Income F £50,480,000 
Expenditure 47,812,000 
Actual surplus towards re- 

duction of debt é 2,668,000 


The budget for the present year is brought * 


forward on the 6th of July, and its totals 
are— 

Income F . 
Expenditure £47,988,954 
Do. for Canada 1,000,000 


£48,128,000 


48,988,954 


"£860,954 


To which add the postage and other 
contingent defaleations,as before noted, 

With all the elements of confusion 
in full chaotic action in the country— 
with Chartists in open revolt, or wait- 
ing the propitious moment for open 
revolt, in scores of thousands—with dis- 
traction and dissensions in the Cabinet, 
where the ery of sauve qui peut has 
been raised—how fares the palace and 
the court? Is that peace so ruthlessly 
affrighted from the cottage, reposing 
its silken wings, adjusting its downy 
plumage, and nestling more happily 
in the bosom serene of a brightly fair 
and maiden sovereignty? Alas, no! 
the palace is no more exempt from 
cares and crosses than the humblest 
of cots; misery, which disdains not 
the lowest, mounts also into the high- 
est places; civil and kindred strife 
may rage as rifely, and inflame as re- 
morselessly, in the splendid abodes of 
the mightiest and most glorious of 
royalties, at the same moment that 
social and civil wars may desolate the 
meanest of huts. Intrigues and fac- 
tions may create as much deep-seated 
wretchedness in the court as New 
Poor-Laws in the country ; they may 
act, as they do act, with spell more 
malign upon the interests and the 
happiness of a great empire, than all 
its concentrated wisdom and patriot- 


ism are equal to counteract, although 
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never in the proudest annals of its - 
glory can one epoch be found, when 
in Parliament and in the nation the 
union and array of both weresograndly 
pre-eminent, Never, also, were they 
more needed; for in times of revolu- 
tion it is not fields that have to be 
won, Talleyrands baffled, or Napoleons 
overcome. Genius and talent are not 
required to infuriate the masses and 
demoralize the people, but the meaner 
souls and the vulgar attributes of Ros 
bespierres and Marats, Whatever and 
wherever else the bizarre, the frightful, 
heads of the hydra of revolution, its 
heart’s blood is ever in the court, and 
from the court circulates to its extre- 
mities and vivifies its energies. For 
good or for evil; for weal or woes 
for conservation or disorganization ; 
for commanding respect or inspiring 
contempt abroad ; for ensuring content- 
ed obedience to the laws and the powers 
that be, or assisting their subyersion 
and promoting insubordination—for 
all these the court is all-powerful—for 
all these tremendous is the responsi- 
bility lodged there. Causes however 
trivial, however apparently contemp- 
tible, thence originating and therein 
fermenting, may come to affect the 
future destinies of halfa globe. The 
graces and grimaces of a flaunting, 
fly-away bedchamber woman, sufficed 
for the overthrow of a Wellington 
and Pee]. Sully in his memoirs ob- 
serves, that “the most grand, magni- 
ficent and serious affairs of state, de- 
rive their origin, and their most vio- 
lent movements, from the sillinessés, 


jealousies, envy, and other whims of 


the court; and are rather regulat- 
ed by these, than by meditation, or 
by considerations of honour and good 
faith.” Who shall pretend to say 
what mishaps may flow from early 
tastes and habits, imbibed, we may 
say, from the maternal breast, anu 
sedulously fostered by the prejudices 
of education! That is, if we are to 
believe Lord Melbourne, who has not 
scrupled to declare that Queen Vic- 
toria “ hates the Tories by education 
and the Radicals by nature.” Accord- 
ing to this grave, and, as many may 
consider, undoubted authority, the 
Queen was educated for a party and 
not for her people. The policy suited 
doubtless the mercenary views and 
the ambitious aspirations of Leopold, 
its author,.with whom the interests of 
the empire were subordinate to the 
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* aggrandizement of the Coburgs ; for 
the Whigs, as well he knew, were the 
most pliant of tools and the most pro- 
digal of paymasters. But that this 
mighty realm should come to be sacri- 
- ficed, or made to pander to the pounds 
shillings and pence calculations of a 
huckstering sovereign of its. own ele- 
vation—that its power, wealth, and 
resources, should be made subservient 
only to the profit of a cabbage-garden 
like Coburg—monstrous the convic- 
tion, more monstrous still the reality ; 
yet so is the fact! 

We dwell not—we loathe to dwell 
—on the deadly perils, the baleful in- 
trigues, the officials corrupt and de- 
praved,-which environ and pervade 
the Court of a youthful Queen, un- 
suspicious because guileless, confiding 
because inexperienced, pure and spot- 
less herself as the freshness of opening 
spring. Nor will we enter on the 
history of the wrengs, and of the un- 
timely fate of that lady of high de- 
scent, of royal blood, and of fame 
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spotless as the unsullied nobility of 
her lineage, who fell the melancholy 
victim of Court calumny and courtly 
malignity—of the noble Lady Flora 
Hastings, and that dreadful business, 
we would only say, requiescat in pace; 
she sleeps in that peace which has fled 
for ever from the pillows of her pér- 
secutors. 

But what confusion—what dissen- 
sions—what disorganization every 
where, and in all departments, from 
the Court to the Cabinet, and from 
both to the Country! Well might 
that enlightened statesman and that 
eloquent orator, the ornament of his 
own, and the admiration of other coun. 
tries—Daniel Webster—say to the 
assembled élite of the Whigs at Hol- 
land House.* “ There never was but one 
England—there never will be but one 
England—there never can be but one © 
England! Ye, oh Whigs, have done 
your best to spoil and ruin this grand- 
est of all the creations of the Al. 
mighty !” 





* At agreat dinner there given him, when all the Ministers were present, 
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